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1 Introduction 


The purpose of this book 


The controversy over Intelligent Design (ID) has now continued for 
over two decades, with no signs of ending. For its defenders, ID is 
revolutionary new science, and its opposition is merely ideological. The 
conclusion that nature is designed is argued to be the clear result of the 
cumulative efforts of the various natural sciences, and proponents of ID 
believe this conclusion to be ‘so unambiguous and so significant that it 
must be ranked as one of the greatest achievements in the history of 
science’.! However, for its varied critics, ID is both bad science and bad 
theology. But the polemical nature of the debate makes it difficult to 
understand the real nature of the arguments on each side. 

The purpose of this book is to provide a balanced analysis of the 
strengths and weaknesses of different positions in the debate. The book 
analyses the central philosophical and theological questions of the ID 
discussion, aiming to show how all sides can improve their 
argumentation. Although the empirical arguments for and against are 
also touched upon, the main focus is on the theological and 
philosophical questions. 

This may be a surprising emphasis, since many participants of the 
debate agree that the natural sciences should be the main factor driving 
our conclusions about whether nature is purposefully designed or not. 
As Nathaniel C. Comfort has noted: ‘One point on which anti- 
Darwinists and anticreationists agree is that this is a pitched battle 
between dogmatic religious fanatics on the one hand, and rigorous, 
fair-minded scientists on the other. However, which side is which 
depends on who you read’.2 Although both critics and defenders of ID 
often explain the beliefs of the other side as the result of ideological or 
religious bias, the importance of the philosophical and theological 
assumptions on one’s own side is not usually emphasized. However, it 


is my contention that using philosophical and theological arguments in 
this debate is actually necessary, and all sides depend on such 
arguments in addition to evidence from the natural sciences. 

Teasing out the theological and philosophical background of the 
debate might be interpreted as a critique of the various positions, since 
all sides would rather identify with the scientists than with the 
religious fanatics described by Comfort. Of course we are right to be 
wary of fanaticism and dogmatism. But all theology and philosophy are 
not distorting ideology, and it is my intent simply to shed light on this 
part of the debate. I argue that the sidelining of theology and 
philosophy from the debate is actually an example of the influence of 
scientism, defined as the belief that science is the only way to gain 
reliable knowledge about the world. Not many in the debate 
consciously advocate such a position; often proponents of ID even state 
their rejection of scientism explicitly. The influence of scientism on the 
debate is more subtle, implicit in some of the arguments and emphases 
of the debate. 

Because of the usefulness of the natural sciences for contemporary 
Western societies, it is understandable to experience a temptation to 
think that scientific methods are also the best or only way to settle age- 
old philosophical and religious questions, such as whether the cosmos is 
purposefully created or not. Because science commands near-universal 
respect in our culture, it is tempting to restrict one’s arguments to this 
highly respected medium, rather than engaging in more controversial, 
openly philosophical and theological dialogue. However, this leads to a 
problematic devaluing of those forms of rationality that fall outside the 
natural sciences. Of course, it is not uncontroversial that there is some 
problem in such a devaluing. For example, biologist Jerry Coyne argues 
that it is simply reasonable, since science is rational, and religion is not: 
‘Science and religion, then, are competitors in the business of finding 
out what is true about our universe. In this goal religion has failed 
miserably, for its tools for discerning “truth” are useless’. One of the 
goals of the present volume is to show how philosophical and 
theological discussion of such matters continues to have value. 

So, in addition to advancing understanding of the central positions 
and arguments in the debate, the purpose of this book is also to 
reconnect the discussion on ID into the broader philosophical and 


theological discussion of the same themes. In this way, the book aims to 
help participants on all sides formulate better arguments. The book is 
somewhat unusual for the debate because of the fact that its central 
purpose is not to argue for or against ID. I will not be attempting to 
persuade the reader that the cosmos is purposefully designed, or non- 
designed, or that proponents of ID or their critics are fools for rejecting 
obvious scientific truths. Where I offer critiques of various positions in 
the debate, I will also usually attempt to show how the position could 
be modified in a way that avoids the critique. Much of the study simply 
takes the form of systematic analysis of the debate, going over the 
central questions one by one to see what kind of insights emerge. 

Because the ideas of the ID movement are highly controversial, I 
contrast them to opposing views, mainly theistic evolutionism and 
naturalistic evolutionism. One cannot be fair to the debate by including 
only one viewpoint on the major issues. Accordingly, while preparing 
this study, I have read the arguments for each side as broadly as 
possible and have attempted to select the most crucial and most often 
repeated arguments for analysis. My hope is that persons of widely 
different persuasions reading this book can recognize that their own 
views are fairly presented and be stimulated in their thinking by the 
arguments I present. 

The need for clarity and a balanced analysis has been stressed (for 
example) by philosophers Jeffrey Koperski and Del Ratzsch, who have 
called on scholars to analyse ID calmly to identify both the strengths 
and weaknesses of ID thought.‘ This is the central purpose of the 
present study: to understand the cognitive landscape of the debate and 
the structure of the ID debate. Of course, understanding any system of 
thought can also help one see its flaws more clearly. However, my 
personal hope is that this analysis will not just result in pointing out 
flaws in the various viewpoints but also build bridges between them to 
help develop the debate more into a dialogue. 

The need for such an analysis is also revealed in the varied nature of 
the criticisms directed against ID. For example, philosophically, ID’s 
design argument has been criticized both by arguing that the 
hypothesis of a designer is unfalsifiable and by arguing that ID’s design 
argument has been falsified. To make matters even more complex, in 
theological critiques of ID, its susceptibility to falsification by future 


scientific discoveries is often seen as one of its greatest flaws. Some 
critics of ID argue that design is excluded from science on philosophical 
grounds, while others argue that naturalistic science is open even to 
supernatural explanations, if there is evidence. Some argue against ID 
from atheist premises, regarding the design argument as the best sort of 
evidence for God. Others argue against ID from theistic premises, 
believing it to lead to a mistaken view of the Creator. Some of ID’s 
critics reject the possibility of all design arguments, while others defend 
broader cosmological design arguments themselves. Some critics even 
agree with ID that there are major problems in traditional Neo- 
Darwinian evolutionary theory, but they do not agree that intelligent 
design is any better as a scientific explanation for life’s development. 
Rather, they argue for expanding the theory and searching for further 
natural explanations. This kind of disagreement on central issues leaves 
much room (and need) for a balanced theological and philosophical 
analysis of the movement’s ideas. 

Proponents of ID emphasize the scientific nature of their design 
argument. Nevertheless, the ID movement is not the first to make use of 
design arguments, or teleological arguments as they have been 
traditionally termed. These arguments ‘focus upon finding and 
identifying various traces of the operation of a mind in nature’s 
temporal and physical structures, behaviors and paths’.® In the tradition 
of natural theology, the existence of God is discussed in terms of what 
can be known based on ‘natural reason’ or ‘natural revelation’.° 
Broadly speaking, natural theology speaks of knowledge of God 
available through human observation, memory and rational intuitions, 
as well as arguments based on them. Objections and defences of such 
arguments, and the general nature of religious rationality, have been 
extensively considered in the philosophy of religion, and I believe it is 
fruitful to relate the ID debate to this discussion. 


The temptation of scientism 


Defining scientism 


I have titled the book The Intelligent Design Debate and the Temptation 
of Scientism. But what do I mean by scientism, and why is it a 


temptation that we should avoid? Usually, the term ‘scientism’ is 
understood as an epistemological claim, meaning a claim about the 
gathering of knowledge. For example, Alexander Rosenberg, who 
advocates scientism, argues that scientism ‘is the conviction that the 
methods of science are the only reliable ways to secure knowledge of 
anything — Being scientistic just means treating science as our exclusive 
guide to reality, to nature — both our own nature and everything 
else’s’.’ Of course, the success of the natural sciences in providing 
understanding of nature and the importance of technology for our daily 
lives provide a good argument in favour of the general value of science. 
But does this mean that reliable knowledge and rationality is truly 
restricted to science? How could we build such an argument? To many 
authors, this kind of extension of the cultural authority of science 
seems like unwarranted scientific imperialism.’ 

As a European (Finnish) writer, I would be less troubled by scientism 
if we were to use the word ‘science’ in the way Germans use the term 
‘wissenschaft’ to refer not only to the natural sciences but also to the 
humanities, to philosophy and also to theology. On this usage, science 
means simply the systematization of our thought and reasoning, 
whatever the field. Yet even with this broader usage, restricting 
knowledge and rational beliefs to science would still not be a credible 
position. This is because it still excludes even obviously rational 
everyday beliefs from the realm of rationality. The methods of science 
require strict conditions and typically aim at solving highly specialized 
problems. We cannot present scientific evidence even for such simple 
beliefs as ‘my wife loves me’ or ‘I love my wife’ (unless we adopt a very 
broad definition of “science’). Now it is true that many of our everyday 
beliefs, such as ‘I ate some bread for breakfast this morning’ could in 
principle be corroborated by scientific inquiry (such as by investigating 
a sample of my blood), but this does not mean that we are not already 
justified in believing such things before scientific inquiry. 

The problem with scientism is not that we love the natural sciences 
too much; I have no desire to argue against valuing science. Rather, the 
problem is that we undervalue the importance of philosophy, theology 
and everyday methods of reasoning. Actually, practicing the natural 
sciences itself requires a broader conception of rationality, allowing 
some reliability for rational beliefs through observation, memory, 


rational intuitions and so on. For example, in order to perform 
experiments, one has to be able to trust ordinary experiences like ‘I see 
such and such through the microscope’. To function in the community 
of scientists, we need to trust in the existence of other minds, our 
ability to plan intentionally, the rationality of accumulating evidence 
and so on. Of course, the intersubjective testing of experience improves 
reliability, but that also does so only by assuming that experience is 
valuable. Therefore, it seems that if natural science is reliable, reliable 
knowledge and rational beliefs must also be possible outside the natural 
sciences.’ 

There are further broad problems with scientism. For example, it 
seems reasonable to understand the restriction of knowledge to science 
as a philosophical claim. However, in this case scientism appears to be 
self-refuting, because this philosophical claim is itself not the result of 
scientific research. So it seems that defences of scientism assume that 
there must be knowledge outside of science; otherwise scientism itself 
could not be defended. But if this one philosophical idea can be rational 
outside of the natural sciences, then why could not other philosophical 
ideas also be rational? It is true that natural science has been successful 
in gaining knowledge about many things, but this success can also be 
valued without assuming that science is the only way of gaining 
knowledge. Other fields could also employ evidence-based reasoning, 
even if they are very different from the natural sciences.1° 


Scientism in the context of the ID debate 


Very few thinkers explicitly defend scientism generally or in the 
context of the debate over ID.!! Proponents of ID themselves would 
balk at the suggestion that scientism is influencing their strategy or 
arguments; they aim to oppose scientism, not to defend it.!? If you are a 
reader who is inclined to think that talking about scientism in religion 
and science discussions is a ‘canard’, like biologist Jerry Coyne argues, 
I recommend that you read some of the good academic studies on 
scientism. For example, Mikael Stenmark’s now classic study Scientism: 
Science, Ethics and Religion (2001), published in the same series as this 
book, contains good definitions, documentation and critique of various 
forms of scientism. Many other good studies of the matter are also 


available.!¢ Furthermore, even if scientism were generally a ‘canard’, 
the concept is definitely relevant for the discussion on ID. The later 
chapters of this book will in any case critique the ways in which 
scientism adversely affects the debate over ID. These chapters will also 
more closely reveal what I think about the relationship of faith and 
reason generally. 

To give the reader a general idea of what I am going to say, I believe 
the influence of scientism on the ID debate is implicitly visible in the 
overt focus on arguing over whether ID is part of the natural sciences 
or not, and in the undervaluing of arguments and forms of rationality 
that are not part of the natural sciences, such as philosophy and 
theology. Arguments based on the natural sciences are valued, while 
philosophical and theological arguments are often hidden or put in the 
sidelines on different sides of the debate. I agree that discussion of 
biological design arguments, for example, is very much affected by the 
theory of biological evolution, as well as by the empirical details of 
biological organisms. So in this sense discussing science is indeed 
crucial for the debate. However, what is often overlooked in the debate 
is that the overall question of whether nature is ultimately purposeful 
or not is not settled by just science or the debate over biological 
evolution. Traditionally, these types of arguments about the ultimate 
character of reality have reasonably been understood as primarily 
philosophical and theological questions, discussed as part of the 
philosophy of religion. Yet both atheistic critics of ID and proponents of 
ID often argue as if there can be no rational belief in the createdness of 
nature if science does not give us ground for such a belief. The 
philosophical and theological differences of the participants are 
important, and should be discussed more openly. 


The structure of the argument 


This book has ten chapters, which are designed to gradually lead the 
reader into understanding the debate over ID. The chapters are designed 
to be read in order, but are written so that the advanced reader can also 
read chapters in isolation. After this introductory chapter, Chapter 2 
goes on to introduce the major players in the debate more closely. I 
analyse the relationship between ID, creationism, theistic evolutionism 


and naturalistic evolutionism. I argue that the discussion should also be 
linked to theological and philosophical discussion of theologies of 
nature and natural theology. 

Chapters 3 and 4 then introduce the empirical debate over cosmology 
and biology, respectively, and show what kind of philosophical and 
theological disagreements emerge from these discussions. The material 
these chapters cover will introduce new readers to the debate on 
Intelligent Design, while hopefully also providing some new 
perspectives and food for thought to those readers who are already 
familiar with the debate. 

Chapter 5 analyses the debate over the demarcation question: is ID a 
part of the natural sciences, and why or why not? Because of the ID 
movement’s emphasis on the scientific nature of its design argument, 
and because of the political importance of the definition of science, 
much energy has been used to debate whether ID indeed fits under the 
definition of science. After classifying some answers to the question of 
definitions, I argue that the question is ultimately a side issue: if we 
don’t accept scientism, what matters is whether ID is a good argument 
or not, not whether it is part of the natural sciences. 

In Chapter 6, I move on to consider ID’s relation to the project of 
natural theology more closely. Proponents of ID present a minimalistic 
understanding of the ‘intelligent designer’, though they believe that the 
designer can be identified as God based on non-scientific theological 
and philosophical reasons. Here both the possibility of this separation 
and the possibility of identification have been called into question by 
critics. I analyse this discussion. After this, I also analyse the idea that 
ID is a God of the gaps argument (which are abhorred in natural 
theology), rather than a limit question (which would make it a 
legitimate argument). I show what theological dangers we need to 
avoid, and argue that the empirical evidence is also theologically 
paramount in deciding whether something like ID’s design argument is 
legitimate. 

In Chapter 7, I consider general issues pertaining to design 
arguments. I begin by analysing the possibility of design arguments in 
light of thought experiments and then go on to discuss whether design 
beliefs are more properly understood as the product of intuitions or 
arguments. I argue that accounts of how we come to believe in design 


should do justice to the philosophical intuitions that these thought 
experiments reveal. In Chapter 8, I move on to consider the logic of 
design arguments in some detail, comparing different understandings of 
the logic and some objections to each argument. I argue that 
proponents of ID would do well to relate their argument to the broader 
arguments of natural theology. 

Chapters 9 and 10 consider further theological issues of the debate. 
Both theistic evolutionists and proponents of ID have argued that the 
argumentation of the other side is theologically problematic. Theistic 
evolutionists have argued particularly that ID is a God of the gaps 
argument, and that it leads to difficulties with the problem of natural 
evil. Proponents of ID have argued that the theistic evolutionist’s 
defence of the doctrine of creation is too weak and vague. In analysing 
these arguments, I show how proponents of ID need to formulate their 
arguments in order to respond to the problem of natural evil and how 
theistic evolutionists can respond to ID’s critique. It is in its critique of 
theistic evolutionism that I believe ID comes closest to succumbing to 
temptation of scientism. 

The breadth of this study is necessary to demonstrate how 
philosophical and theological ideas influence the discussion on ID and 
what their role is in relation to the empirical arguments. Based on my 
analysis of the arguments used in the discussion, I argue that there is no 
philosophical or theological ‘silver bullet’ that could by itself settle the 
discussion either for or against ID’s design arguments. Though 
philosophical and theological reasons can and do influence our beliefs 
regarding the history of life, evolution and design, such considerations 
cannot allow us to wholly bypass discussion of the empirical evidence. 
Opinions about the designedness (and undesignedness) of the cosmos 
are in practice formed in a complex interplay of many influences, 
including empirical, philosophical, theological and psychological 
factors, among others. 


On building bridges 


The debate over ID and evolution tends to be viewed by both sides as 
an epic struggle between good and evil, between rationality and 
irrationality, between honest truth-seeking and ideological 


manipulation. It seems to be a general tendency of human beings to 
form tribes of like-minded people and to usually explain those beliefs 
that differ from our own as the result of some kind of cognitive error. 
Nevertheless, intellectual humility requires us to listen to and to 
attempt to understand even viewpoints that are very different from our 
own. Often dialogue with very different views can help us greatly refine 
our own views and help keep us honest. 

I do accept the reality of good and evil, as well as of truth and error 
in the world. This means that I can appreciate the fact that usually one 
tribe indeed is more right than others. I also believe that we should 
pursue and value truth. So if we believe that in some debate one side 
has all the good arguments, and the other side is fully mistaken, there is 
no harm in stating that conclusion. What I am saying is that in my 
experience we often reach this kind of conclusion prematurely. In my 
experience, there are smart people on all sides of the ID debate. All 
sides of the argument also have strengths and weaknesses, and room 
for improvement and further research. 

In stating this kind of view I of course risk being criticized by all 
sides of the debate. My attempts at building bridges between different 
views can be interpreted as being too lukewarm, when the reality of the 
battle between good and evil in the debate would rather require us to 
take a strong position. And in some cases, I will be taking strong 
positions in this study, particularly against scientism. But my overall 
feeling is that there has been too much polemics and too little listening 
in the debate over ID. In the contentious atmosphere of the debate, 
arguments and mischaracterizations that have been answered by the 
opposing side many times over keep being repeated, without 
acknowledging that any possible response even exists. It is unfortunate 
that the debate sometimes tends to resemble a cultural war much more 
than a real academic discussion. 


1Behe 2006a, 232-233. 
2Comfort 2007, 3. 

3Coyne 2015, foreword. 
4Koperski 2008, Ratzsch 2001. 
5Ratzsch 2010. 

6Brooke 2002, 164. 


7Rosenberg 2011, 6-8. 

8I am indebted to Mikael Stenmark (2001) and Rik Peels (2015a) for their 
extensive analysis of various concepts of scientism. In practice, assumptions 
about reality often underlie the kind of epistemic scientism just described. 
In ontological scientism, it is assumed that only the kind of things that can 
be studied by the natural sciences exist. However, this does not have to be 
assumed by those holding to epistemic scientism: it could be that other 
things exist besides those that are discoverable by science, but we simply 
cannot have any knowledge of them. 

9See further, Peels 2015c. 

10One possible reply is that we do not need to understand scientism as a truth- 
claim about the value of science, but rather as a stance or a pragmatic 
program that one chooses to participate in (see for example Ladyman 2011). 
However, in this case scientism loses its teeth as an argument, because it 
will then become difficult to present persuasive reasons for adopting 
scientism, rather than some more inclusive understanding of rationality. See 
further, Peels 2015b and Stenmark 2001, 32-33. 

11For some exception in the general discussion of the issue, see Ladyman 2011 
and Rosenberg 2012. 

12See for example West (ed.) 2012. However, the collection criticizes scientism 
mostly in the form of moral scientism, rather than epistemic scientism, 
which I am concerned with. Again, for classification of different forms of 
scientism, see Stenmark 2001 and Peels 2015a. 

13Coyne 2015, chapter 4. 

14In addition to Stenmark’s excellent book, see also for example Haack 2003 and 
2013, Pigliucci 2013, De Ridder 2014a and Trigg 1993. 


2 Mapping the landscape of the 
debate 


Even the history of ID is contentious, and narratives of it can be part of 
the political struggle for or against the movement. Many have 
connected ID with the creationist movement of the 20th century, noting 
similarities between the arguments used against Darwinian 
evolutionary biology. Proponents of ID themselves believe that their 
ideas have deeper roots in the tradition of design arguments stretching 
back to the philosophers of Antiquity, who already discussed whether 
nature is purposefully ordered by some kind of Creator or the product 
of the ultimately purposeless dynamic of chance and necessity. 
Proponents of ID see their efforts as the best contemporary defence of 
the idea of nature as a purposeful creation and believe that 
evolutionary biology represents a continuation of ancient belief in the 
ultimate mindlessness of nature. They also believe that these questions 
have great cultural significance. For instance, William Dembski has 
called the discussion over ID, ‘the ground zero of the culture wars’. 

The purpose of this chapter is to map out some basic positions in the 
contemporary debate and to give the reader some idea of their roots 
and their general relationship to one another. To that end, I will begin 
in the first part of Chapter 2 by introducing the contemporary ID 
movement. In the second and third parts of the chapter I will then 
compare and contrast ID with various forms of creationism and theistic 
evolutionism and then introduce the atheistic understanding of 
evolution which ID aims to oppose. Finally, in the last part of the 
chapter I will link the debate over ID to the contemporary philosophical 
discussion on natural theology and chart out a basic position on science 
and faith which will help us approach the debate. 


Intelligent Design’s story 


The ID movement's self-understanding 


Though the idea of design has ancient roots, most consider the story of 
the ID movement to begin with Phillip E. Johnson, Professor Emeritus 
of Legal Rhetoric from the University of Berkeley, California. On 
sabbatical in London in 1987, Johnson was looking for a new research 
topic, but inspiration was eluding him. Johnson had converted to 
Christianity in midlife after a divorce, and was now praying for a new 
direction for his life.2 The purpose was finally found reading different 
perspectives on evolutionary biology: Richard Dawkins’ book The Blind 
Watchmaker in which Dawkins argues that evolution reveals a universe 
fundamentally without purpose, and Michael Denton’s Evolution: A 
Theory in Crisis in which Denton argues that evolution has failed to 
explain various features about life, and a return to the idea of design 
may be in order. Johnson explains, ‘I read these books, and I guess 
almost immediately I thought, This is it. This is where it all comes down 
to, the understanding of creation’.’ In the clash of different views about 
evolution and creation, Johnson had found an interesting and 
meaningful research topic. 

In Johnson’s opinion, Denton’s arguments were clearly superior to 
Dawkins. Theologically, Johnson found profound meaning in the 
creation/evolution debate, coming to the opinion that our culture’s 
views on origins will eventually determine our views also on ‘all other 
questions of importance’.4 Johnson began an intensive process of 
research and private discussion, and in 1991, just four years after 
reading Denton and Dawkins, Johnson’s book Darwin on Trial was 
published. Other like-minded thinkers, such as mathematician- 
theologian William Dembski, biochemist Michael Behe, philosopher of 
science Stephen C. Meyer and others joined forces with Johnson, and 
the ID movement was born. Though the majority of scientists did not 
accept Johnson’s arguments, to many regular U.S. citizens it appeared 
that here was a reasonable challenge to evolutionary biology and a 
credible defence of the ancient faith in creation. Though the movement 
remains the strongest in the United States, it has also gained 
international media attention and influence. 


Despite the abundance of controversy over the origins and nature of 
the ID movement, both critics and defenders of ID at least agree that all 
of the major proponents of ID are at the present time connected in 
some way to the Center for Science and Culture of the Discovery 
Institute in Seattle, Washington. So, the Discovery Institute’s definition 
of ID is a good place to begin: 


Intelligent design refers to a scientific research programme as well 
as a community of scientists, philosophers and other scholars who 
seek evidence of design in nature. The theory of intelligent design 
holds that certain features of the universe and of living things are 
best explained by an intelligent cause, not an undirected process 
such as natural selection. Through the study and analysis of a 
system’s components, a design theorist is able to determine whether 
various natural structures are the product of chance, natural law, 
intelligent design, or some combination thereof. Such research is 
conducted by observing the types of information produced when 
intelligent agents act. Scientists then seek to find objects which have 
those same types of informational properties which we commonly 
know come from intelligence. Intelligent design has applied these 
scientific methods to detect design in irreducibly complex biological 
structures, the complex and specified information content in DNA, 
the life-sustaining physical architecture of the universe, and the 
geologically rapid origin of biological diversity in the fossil record 
during the Cambrian explosion approximately 530 million years 
ago.° 


This definition emphasizes the ID movement’s claimed intellectual and 
scientific nature. According to this definition, ID is three things: (1) a 
scientific research programme attempting to find evidence of design in 
nature; (2) a community (or movement) of scholars who participate in 
this research programme; and (3) a theory which holds that there is 
indeed evidence for intelligent design in nature. This theory is said to 
be based on the study and analysis of natural systems. Advocates of ID 
emphasize that their design argument rests on new scientific 
discoveries which provide evidence for design.° 

The definition’s distinction between the idea of evidence for design 


and the community known as the ID movement is useful. The idea that 
there is evidence for the operation of an intelligent mind in nature is far 
older and more popular than the ID movement itself. It is more 
popularly known as the design argument or the teleological argument, 
and it has been formulated in many ways over the centuries. This 
general idea finds support also outside the ID movement, even among 
many of its critics. 

The design argument of the ID movement is distinctive in a few 
ways that make it controversial, and which make many supporters of 
the general idea of teleological arguments critical of ID. First, the 
critique of evolutionary explanations is a central part of ID’s design 
arguments. According to ID supporter Thomas Woodward’s analysis, 
the movement’s story is about ‘respected professors at prestigious 
secular universities—rising up and arguing that (1) Darwinism is 
woefully lacking factual support and is rather based on philosophical 
assumptions, and (2) empirical evidence, especially in molecular 
biology, now points compellingly to some sort of creative intelligence 
behind life’.” Woodward emphasizes the intellectual nature of the ID 
movement, just as the previously quoted definition. The ID movement 
sees its critique of Darwinian evolutionary biology as a scientific 
dissent from a doctrine of evolution which does not fit the facts. Dissent 
from this doctrine is seen as the courageous and intellectually honest 
thing to do.’ The movement’s critique of Darwinism sets its design 
argument apart from views which seek to harmonize evolutionary 
biology and belief in creation and/or design. The majority of the 
scientific community accepts the viability of evolutionary biology, and 
this makes the scientists who are part of the ID movement a minority.’ 

ID’s critique of methodological naturalism is also a distinctive mark 
of the movements argumentation.!? Methodological naturalism is 
understood in the movement as the idea that only ‘natural’, mechanistic 
and non-purposeful explanations are allowed in the natural sciences. 
ID’s critique of methodological naturalism stems partly from a desire to 
challenge materialistic interpretations of natural science and build a 
new kind of natural science more consonant with religious belief in 
God as Creator. The issue is politically and theologically charged: it 
seems to violate typical understandings of the relationship of theology 
and science. Furthermore, the status of ID as science or non-science will 


determine whether it can be taught in public schools in the United 
States. Consequently, much has been written on whether ID is natural 
science or not. 


ID as a cultural and religious movement 


Though the previous definitions emphasize the scientific nature of the 
ID movement, other definitions reveal that the movement also has its 
theological side. For example, in Dembski’s definition, ‘Intelligent 
Design is three things: a scientific research programme that investigates 
the effects of intelligent causes; an intellectual movement that 
challenges Darwinism and its naturalistic legacy; and a way of 
understanding divine action’.!! Here, ‘a way of understanding divine 
action’ reveals the importance of the theological side of ID. Woodward 
emphasizes the scientific motivations of Intelligent Design, but admits 
that its goal is also to open up both science and society for the ‘serious 
consideration of the theistic perspective’.\2 Angus Menuge likewise 
argues that ‘defenders of ID see themselves as revolutionaries who can 
build bridges between science and theology’. 

Though proponents of ID emphasize the scientific side of their 
motivations, many critics of the movement think the religious side is 
more important. For example, Barbara Forrest writes that ‘in actuality, 
this “scientific” movement which seeks to permeate the American 
academic and cultural mainstream is religious to its core’.!4 For Forrest, 
ID is not a scientific research programme, but a religious movement 
that is trying to gain power in American cultural and academic life. In 
her opinion, ID’s so-called scientific arguments are just a smokescreen. 
Their arguments are not of any value scientifically, but represent 
reiterations of creationist arguments long since discredited by 
mainstream scientists. Robert Pennock also argues that ‘the creation/ 
evolution debate is only superficially about science. At its base, it is 
about religion and it is about philosophy’.!° 

I would not go quite as far as these critics. In the coming chapters, I 
will show that there are real disagreements about the state of natural 
science in the debate, and the empirical evidence is important for all 
sides of the debate. The empirical side of the discussion includes things 
like debates about the viability of various hypotheses of the origin of 


life, the possibility of evolving ‘irreducibly complex’ biochemical 
structures, what kind of values the constants of nature need in order to 
make life possible, is biological order machine-like and so on. Having 
read material from ID proponents and based on my interaction with 
some of the members of the movement, it is my feeling that they 
honestly believe in the strength of their empirical arguments. However, 
Pennock is right that the debate is definitely also about religion and 
philosophy. 

Many secular critics of ID feel that ID’s religious overtones are 
dangerous and believe that stopping ID is important for the 
preservation of Enlightenment values and a free secular society.16 These 
secular critics of ID argue that the fact of evolution is so clearly 
established by the scientific evidence that any contrary opinions must 
be explained by non-rational factors, such as a fear of the religious and 
moral implications of evolutionary theory.” Here many critics of ID 
also have moral and political motivations: to safeguard the 
independence of the scientific process from religious considerations, to 
protect the secularity of society, to protect the teaching of evolutionary 
biology in schools and so on.!® 

Forrest’s most important evidence of the movement’s cultural agenda 
is the Discovery Institute’s “Wedge document’: a plan sent to supporters 
which laid out a long-term plan for using ID as a means of affecting 
culture and opening up discussion on moral and religious values. The 
document was subsequently leaked and later also made available to the 
public by the Discovery Institute itself. In the document, ID’s scientific 
programme serves the cultural goal of preserving the cultural authority 
of Judeo-Christian values such as the value of human life.!9 While 
Forrest and her co-author Paul Gross present the “Wedge Document’ 
with the air of investigators uncovering a secret conspiracy, Menuge 
correctly points out that these cultural aims were already openly 
proclaimed by ID leaders such as Johnson long before the publication of 
the document.2° 


A balanced account of ID’s motivations 


The importance of religious, cultural and political motivations for ID’s 
argumentation is a contentious issue. Both critics and defenders of ID 


accept that proponents of ID do have such motivations. Critics of ID 
tend to argue that these motivations distort the ID theorists’ capability 
to evaluate scientific facts in a trustworthy manner. The point of the 
critics is not that morality in itself is a bad thing for a scientist to have. 
Some morality is essential to science. For example, scientists should 
value the scientific project, value truth, cooperate with other humans 
and be able to admit their mistakes.?! 

Stating that a scientist has moral motivations does not therefore 
imply that this scientist is not a good scientist. The argument of the 
critics is rather that the ID movement’s specific moral and religious 
motivations are not congenial to science, because these moral and 
religious motivations are thought to direct the ID theorists away from 
the truth. It may be that some critics are influenced here by a fear of 
religion and their own conviction that religious claims about the world 
are false. Traditional Christian values at least should include valuing 
truth, and these values have historically also aided, rather than merely 
hindered, science.22 

Defenders of ID indeed argue that seeking the truth is their primary 
moral motivation and that the religious and cultural importance of the 
issues merely give the movement additional moral energy to spend 
time studying and debating the issues. Thus Meyer argues that ‘the 
theory of intelligent design generates both excitement and loathing 
because, in addition to providing a compelling explanation of scientific 
facts, it holds out the promise of help in integrating two things of 
supreme importance — science and faith — that have long been seen as 
at odds’.23 

Though most of the ID literature emphasizes the importance of 
science and philosophy, the importance of morality and religious 
reasons for ID’s critique of naturalism is also prominently present in 
several works. Johnson’s works Reason in the Balance (1995) and The 
Wedge of Truth (2001) begin and end by emphasizing the religious and 
moral significance of the debate on evolution. For Johnson, the theistic 
creation story grounds belief in the purposiveness of our existence and 
the objectivity of morality, while naturalistic Darwinism undermines 
both.24 In Johnson’s strategy for changing culture, ID functions as a 
‘wedge of truth’ which shows the baselessness of materialistic scientism 
and thus makes room for broader conceptions of rationality. This in 


turn will make it possible (Johnson hopes) for Western culture to return 
to belief in objective morality and to gain more credence for a theistic, 
Christian worldview.” 

Now this moral vision can be reasonably criticized as overly 
dualistic. Theistic belief in ID and materialistic belief in Darwinian 
evolution are presented as the central competing alternatives, but this 
bypasses the possibility of theistic evolutionism and the fact that only a 
minority of naturalists choose to understand naturalism or evolutionary 
biology as the starting point of moral reasoning.2° But leaving this 
aside, is the existence of religious or anti-religious motivations an 
argument for or against ID? I think not. In the history of science, 
theories and arguments have been proposed for a great variety of 
reasons, and clearly the evaluation of arguments is a separate matter 
from the motivation of those arguments. People, even scientists, are 
motivated by a multitude of factors, and moral and religious 
motivations are not necessarily in conflict with the motivation to search 
for the truth. Rather, moral and religious motivations can also often 
lead one to have a high regard for truth and to spend much time in 
ascertaining the truth about some matter. 

It can be difficult to accept that different people could honestly and 
rationally come to a completely different conclusion about some matter. 
Studies have shown that humans generally have an unfortunate 
tendency to explain the opinions of those we disagree with by reference 
to non-rational reasons. For example, creationists tend to explain 
evolutionary beliefs by reference to the sinful nature of humans, 
causing us to ignore the clear evidences of the Creator, while 
evolutionists tend to explain scepticism of evolution as a result of 
religious or cognitive biases.2’ 

The distinction between truth and rationality may be helpful here. If 
some view is not in accord with reality, then it will not be truthful. 
Believing in untrue things would be irrational for someone who has 
knowledge of all relevant facts and reasons correctly. But since none of 
us are gifted with divine omniscience, arguments for even false views 
can appear to be convincing from our finite and subjective perspectives. 
For example, belief in a geocentric universe was certainly rational for 
Medieval Europeans, though it was later overthrown by the heliocentric 
cosmology, which was again overthrown later.2* Following this line of 


thought, even if we ourselves reject some view such as ID or Darwinian 
evolutionary biology as objectively false, it should be possible for us to 
believe that accepting these views may be subjectively rational for 
those who accept them. In a pluralistic society, it is important for us to 
attempt to understand the reasons others have for their beliefs and to 
engage in rational dialogue in order to learn from other perspectives 
and thus (hopefully) increase our chances of forming true beliefs and 
avoiding false ones. 


ID and varieties of creationism 


Controversy over ID’s relationship to creationism 


Even the history of ID is contentious, and narratives of it can be part of 
the political struggle for or against the movement. Many have 
connected ID with the creationist movement of the 20th century, noting 
similarities between the arguments used against Darwinian 
evolutionary biology. The ID movement’s rise to publicity happened 
after the 1987 trial on the teaching of scientific creationism in public 
schools in the USA. The US Supreme Court ruled that teaching so-called 
creation science in public schools was a violation of the constitutional 
separation of church and state. 

Around the same time, a new creationist textbook called Of Pandas 
and People was being prepared for use in the same public schools. 
Drafts of the textbook prior to the Supreme Court ruling used the word 
‘creationism’, but it was replaced with the word ‘intelligent design’ in 
editions following the 1987 trial. Critics of ID such as Forrest and Gross 
also note that Johnson, the early visionary leader of the ID movement, 
is a professor of law, rather than a natural scientist. Here it seems 
possible to conclude that ID emerged into popularity at least in part as 
a legal strategy, not merely as an intellectual movement. This narrative 
of ID’s origins has been used to connect the movement to creationism 
and to thus discredit ID by association.?° 

However, questions of historical causality are often quite difficult, 
and the needs of current political debates on ID should not lead us to 
construct overly simply caricatures of the movement. There are some 
factors calling for a more complex understanding of ID’s origins. For 


instance, historically, the first versions of the contemporary ID 
movement’s arguments indeed appeared already before the final trials 
on creationism, in the 1984 book The Mystery of Life’s Origin by 
Charles Thaxton, Walter Bradley and Roger Olsen. Thus, while we may 
explain the increased popularity of these kinds of ideas as at least 
partially as a response to the legal situation, there must also be other 
factors at work. 

If there really was a conspiracy to change to word ‘creationism’ into 
‘intelligent design’, and if Johnson as the early visionary of ID was the 
author of this conspiracy, one should expect that he himself would have 
used the term ‘intelligent design’ consistently from the outset. But he 
did not. In Johnson’s book Darwin on Trial, which for most marks the 
first public sign of the emerging ID movement, Johnson openly uses the 
term ‘creationism’ for his own view. However, Johnson’s definition of 
the term is minimalistic. He states that he is only arguing for the 
existence of some kind of supernatural creator, without specifying 
much about the mechanism this creator may have used. Johnson allows 
that God could have created the species through evolution, as long as 
evolution was not understood as a purposeless process.*° Later, the ID 
movement’s design arguments would evolve to refer only to an 
intelligent designer instead of God, leaving the identification of the 
designer as God as a further theological philosophical question. 

Karl Giberson and Donald Yerxa link ID with creationism in a more 
plausible, neutral way: the early ID proponents in the 1980s were 
dissatisfied with creationism already before the 1987 trial, and sought a 
way to break out of creationism’s intellectual ghetto.*! It seems credible 
to argue that the movement indeed gained more influence after the 1987 
creationism trial gave additional reason for creationists to move away 
from the old approaches. However, ID’s basic idea of presenting better 
and more minimalistic arguments in favour of belief in biological 
design was already present before the trial, and legal motivations were 
not the only factor in play. 

Though many of ID’s high-profile leaders can also be characterized 
as creationists in a more traditional sense, it is also true that not all 
major ID proponents have such a background. Behe moved to ID from a 
theistic evolutionistic viewpoint rather than any variety of literalistic 
creationism. Some thinkers from an agnostic background, such as 


Denton and Berlinski have also been influential in the movement.*3 The 
simplistic accounts of the origins of the ID movement as a creationist 
legal strategy do not give enough attention to these thinkers.*4 
Nevertheless, it remains correct that when its support is analysed 
demographically, ID no doubt has support in many of the same social 
circles (Evangelical Christians) that are also drawn to the ‘scientific 
creationism’ which was on trial in 1987.35 


Defining creationism 


History alone does not settle the question of the relationship of ID and 
creationism. Rather, the answer also depends on the definition of 
creationism. Broadly understood, creationism refers simply to the belief 
that some sort of creative intelligence was involved in the creation of 
the cosmos and life. For example, in his critique of ID, Niall Shanks 
argues that the design argument forms the core of creationism. On this 
broad definition, ID can clearly be classified as creationism. However, 
this definition also includes many theistic critics of ID (such as the 
biologist Kenneth Miller, who has even written textbooks teaching 
mainstream evolutionary biology) among the creationists. Consistent 
with his definition, Shanks does indeed call Miller a ‘cosmological 
creationist’ — but this is hardly in accordance with the common 
narrower use of the term.*° 

Historian David Sedley similarly classifies the thought of Socrates 
and Plato, as creationism in his important work Creationism and Its 
Critics in Antiquity (2007). Sedley defines creationism as ‘the thesis that 
the world’s structure can be adequately explained only by postulating 
at least one intelligent designer, a creator god’.*’ For Sedley, this is also 
the central issue that ‘separates modern “creationists” from their 
Darwinian critics’.38 Again, this definition is quite broad, since theistic 
evolutionists also qualify as creationists in this sense. 

According to Robert Newman, creationism means simply belief in 
the doctrine of creation, according to which the world and everything 
in it has received its being from God, the Creator. Newman divides 
possible alternatives to creationism into four options: (1) atheism, which 
asserts that the world exists without gods; (2) pantheism, which asserts 
that the world is God; (3) panentheism, which asserts that the world is 


God’s body; and (4) dualism, which says that matter is self-existent, but 
God has molded it.? While most ID theorists are creationists according 
to this definition, they would emphasize that their theory of design is at 
least theoretically also compatible with Newman’s other options: 
atheism, pantheism, panentheism and dualism. Proponents of ID argue 
that their design argument does not identify the designer, so someone 
could in principle interpret the designer as an extraterrestrial alien or 
Plato’s demiurge, for example. They argue that even an atheist could 
support ID, since the designer could also be a space alien. So on 
Newman’s definition of ‘creationism’, ID is not identical to creationism, 
since it is also compatible with other positions. Rather, it is a 
minimalistic argument that does not determine the proponent’s entire 
worldview. 

There is one tension in ID’s argumentation at this point: its cultural 
arguments presuppose a much more robust concept of a designer than 
merely a space alien or a deity from the Greek pantheon. ID’s moral 
vision, which I described previously, is clearly theistic. In order to fulfil 
its aims of changing culture, ID needs some way of linking its 
minimalistic understanding of the designer with this more robust 
theistic understanding. Later, I will be arguing that ID would greatly 
benefit at this point from the resources of theistic natural theologies 
and theologies of nature. 

The definition of creationism can be further defined by specifying 
what is meant by creation. Does creation refer to God’s maintaining the 
world in existence at every moment, the giving of existence sometime 
in the past, or both? In the contemporary discussion, varieties of 
creationism emerge particularly in relation to scientific investigations 
of origins. Three typical forms of creationism (as broadly understood) 
are literalistic (Young-Earth) creationism, progressive (Old-Earth) 
creationism and theistic evolutionism. Many proponents of ID use the 
term ‘creationism’ to refer only to Young-Earth creationism, and have 
laboured to distance ID from creationism as thus understood. For them, 
ID means only to the belief that the actions of an intelligent designer 
can in some way be recognized in the pattern of nature, while 
creationism makes much more specific claims.*° 

The central reason theistic evolutionism is typically separated from 
creationism is that creationism is understood to imply an opposition to 


mainstream evolutionary theory. However, none of the above 
definitions do justice to this feeling. Ratzsch’s definition is the best in 
this regard. Ratzsch argues that in creationism, it is believed that 
‘whether or not God could have built evolutionary potentials into the 
creation, or could have brought about life and all its diversity by 
evolutionary means, he did not in fact do so. There are thus 
discontinuities in nature - e.g., non-life/life, reptile/mammal, animal/ 
human - which cannot be crossed by purely natural means, each such 
discontinuity requiring separate supernatural creative action’! I 
submit that this is what people typically have in mind when they use 
the term ‘creationism’ of ID. However, it is important to note that the 
use of the word ‘creationism’ varies greatly, and we must take care to 
define what we mean by the term. Because of the different uses of the 
term ‘creationism’, there is both substantial continuity and 
discontinuity between ID and the different varieties of creationism. 
Literalistic creationism or Young-Earth creationism is the view that 
the Earth and all species of animals were miraculously created only 
6,000-10,000 years ago. This view is based on a literal, historical 
interpretation of the biblical scriptures, which are understood as God’s 
word about history, and an interpretation of the scientific evidence 
which seeks to harmonize science with this literalistic view. Thus 
science is argued to support belief in a Young-Earth, the reality of a 
global flood in Noah’s time, the possibility of starlight to travel to the 
Earth from distant stars during the creation week and so on. These 
theories require extensive modifications of mainstream scientific 
physics, astronomy, geology, biology and history. Young-Earth 
creationism has not gained much ground in the scientific community, 
since the creationists’ view about the literal understanding of the Bible 
as the guiding framework of the natural sciences is not widely shared.“ 
Some important ID proponents are Young-Earth creationists, such as 
the biologist Paul Nelson. However, Nelson reports that creationists of 
his sort are a minority among the movement’s leading theorists.‘ 
Dembski and Denton have reported that their scepticism of evolution 
was influenced by the arguments of Young-Earth creationists, though 
they themselves accept mainstream estimates for the age of the cosmos 
and life on Earth.“ There are indeed substantial similarities in the way 
these creationists and the ID movement criticize Darwinism both 


scientifically and morally.‘ However, while proponents of ID generally 
avoid bringing the Bible into the discussion on origins, and regard 
evidence of design as the central point, many in the Young-Earth camp 
consider the authority of the Bible to be the central issue.46 

Progressive creationism (or Old-Earth creationism) accepts the old 
history of the Earth and the universe. The ‘days’ of the Genesis account 
of creation in ways which accommodates the long ages of natural 
history, and God’s creating work, is believed to have occurred 
progressively over this time through numerous supernatural creative 
acts. Views on where such acts were required vary. Some progressive 
creationists believe that God acted to create the major kinds of animals, 
while others believe God intervened only in the origins of life and the 
origin of the human soul, for example. Progressive creationists can 
criticize the sufficiency of the Darwinian account of origins like 
literalistic creationists. Johnson can be classified as a progressive 
creationist, as can many others in the movement.“” 


Different understanding of theistic evolutionism 


Theistic evolutionism or evolutionary creationism means the belief that 
God has used an evolutionary natural process to create the living 
species. Mainline Catholic and Protestant theology accepts the 
compatibility of evolutionary theory and the doctrine of creation. 
Theistic evolutionists want to take mainstream science seriously when 
considering how we should interpret the text of Genesis, arguing that 
the main points of the text, when read in context, are quite compatible 
with evolutionary biology. Under the broad definitions of creationism, 
theistic evolutionism is also creationism, since it includes belief in a 
Creator. However, if we adopt a narrower definition where creationism 
requires belief in the miraculous activity of God within natural history, 
then most varieties of theistic evolutionism are not creationism. 

Ian G. Barbour classifies theistic evolutionism broadly into three 
forms. On the first view (1), God controls events that appear to be 
random. On this view, the process of evolution is understood to be 
under God’s control, though his supervision is not included in scientific 
theories of our origins. On the second view (2), God designed a system 
of law and chance. God set up the universe at the beginning in a way 


that makes evolution possible. On the third view (3), God influences the 
events of evolutionary history without controlling them. On this view, 
God is understood to give the world much freedom to evolve. God 
influences evolution through his love, but does not control it.48 All of 
these theories are nuanced and complex proposals, which have results 
for our theories of divine action and our understanding of the problem 
of evil, among other things. 

These three versions of theistic evolutionism are all united by their 
acceptance of mainstream Darwinian evolutionary theory. What is 
excluded is the possibility that a theistic evolutionist might accept parts 
of evolutionary theory (such as the idea of common descent) while 
rejecting others (such as the idea of natural selection as the mechanism 
driving evolutionary change). This type of theistic evolutionism is 
clearly not the same as literalistic creationism or progressive 
creationism, though it does not fit into Barbour’s definition. However, it 
has also been historically quite common. Following the Darwinian 
revolution, the scientific community did not immediately reach a 
consensus that random mutation and natural selection were indeed the 
primary force driving evolution.“? Some contemporary evolutionary 
biologists are again questioning the centrality of random mutation and 
selection in the evolutionary process.°5° 

Within the ID movement, there is some acceptance of a fourth type 
(4) of theistic evolutionism, which I define as follows: God controls the 
direction of evolution in a way that gives us scientific evidence of his 
design; non-teleological explanations are not sufficient even on the level 
of biology. Behe is a theistic evolutionist in this sense. In his intellectual 
development, Behe moved from being a theistic evolutionist in the 
mainstream sense to this fourth category.5! Behe accepts the doctrine of 
common descent as probably true, but does not believe that the 
Darwinian mechanism of mutation and selection can account for all of 
life’s evolution. Rather, he believes that explaining biological 
complexity requires references to design already on the level of biology. 
This type of theistic evolutionism includes critiques of evolutionary 
biology, and so comes closer to narrower definitions of creationism. 
Nevertheless, it is worlds apart from literalistic creationism.°*? 

So, there are ID proponents who fit in each of the different major 
camps of creationism: literalistic creationism, progressive creationism 


and theistic evolutionism. If a broad definition of creationism as simply 
belief in some kind of Creator is used, ID qualifies as creationism. ID 
also qualifies as creationism under the more narrow definition, where 
creationism requires belief in a Creator and the rejection of the 
sufficiency of evolutionary explanations on the level of natural science. 
However, the variety of creationist views embraced by ID proponents 
shows that there is no necessary conceptual link between ID and any 
more specific creationist view, such as progressive creationism. ID’s 
conception of creation is minimalistic and can be assimilated under a 
variety of broader frameworks. This makes ID distinct from any other 
view described here. 

Because theistic evolutionism also seeks to defend the compatibility 
of science and theology, it might initially seem plausible that the ID 
movement would seek to ally with theistic evolutionism. Indeed, ID 
proponent Paul Nelson explains that ID is meant to be a ‘big tent’ to 
unite all those who believe that the order of nature is evidently 
designed. Nelson writes that ‘under the canopy of design as an 
empirical possibility, however, any number of particular theories may 
also be possible, including traditional creationism, progressive (or “Old- 
Earth”) creationism, and theistic evolution’. This purpose of uniting 
those who believe in design and oppose a purely naturalistic 
understanding of the universe was also behind the ID conference ‘Mere 
Creation’ (1996). Questions about the method and timing of creation 
were seen as secondary to the basic idea of creation, which all 
Christians could accept. 

However, in practice ID proponents are deeply sceptical of the 
rationality of theistic evolutionism as a view. The ID blogs Evolution 
News and Views and Uncommon Descent frequently publish essays 
critical of theistic evolutionism and organizations which promote 
theistic evolutionism, such as BioLogos. Even an entire ID-friendly 
book is devoted purely to the critique of theistic evolutionism.’ Nelson 
and the broader ID movement reject most forms of theistic 
evolutionism as highly problematic and incompatible with ID’s vision. 
Dembski notes that while C.S. Lewis tried to defend only the essentials 
of Christianity in his Mere Christianity, proponents of ID try to go 
further by developing their theory of creation so as to best oppose a 
purely naturalistic (and atheistic) understanding of the world. ID’s 


vision is to unite all opponents of naturalistic evolutionism in defence 
of a minimalistic idea of design, mere creation. Those living inside ID’s 
‘big tent’ may disagree about particulars, but at least agree on the 
design argument and about opposing atheistic interpretations of 
science.*° 

In the opinion of many ID proponents, theistic evolutionism fails to 
properly challenge the atheistic understanding of the universe. 
Proponents of ID often explain theistic belief in evolution as a result of 
confining science to methodological naturalism and the desire of theists 
to gain the respect of materialists, rather than as a result of an open and 
honest engagement with the evidence. Theists who honestly believe 
that mainstream evolutionary biology contains good explanations for 
the evolution of life experience these kinds of explanations as offensive. 

Some theistic evolutionists have also criticized ID in strong words, 
even as heretical or at least destructive to the Christian faith and 
dangerous for the harmony of science and religion. For example, with 
characteristic rhetorical vigour, theologian Conor Cunningham argues 
that ID leads away from the knowledge of the true God: ‘the god of 
Intelligent Design’ is one that orthodox Christians should find 
‘diabolic’.5’ In the coming chapters, I will nevertheless attempt to build 
some bridges between ID and theistic evolutionism. 


ID’s struggle against naturalism 


Atheistic interpretations of evolution as an influence 
on ID 


The Discovery Institute’s definition emphasizes ID’s project of 
presenting evidence of design in nature. However, ID has also been 
formed partly as a reaction against the perceived use of science as a 
weapon for atheism. For example, references to Dawkins appear 
prominently in many major ID works; recall also that Johnson came to 
his own views while reading Dawkins and Denton side by side.58 In his 
famous book The Blind Watchmaker: How the Evidence of Evolution 
Reveals a Universe Without a Designer (1986), and in many subsequent 
works, Dawkins argues that the evolutionary biology reveals a cosmos 
without purpose, ruled over by uncaring chance and necessity rather 


than loving divine providence. Even if evolutionary biology does not 
rule out the existence of God, at least it makes it possible to “be an 
intellectually fulfilled atheist’. Faith is left without grounds in the 
empirically studied world of the senses. 

Dawkins’ prominence in the ID proponent’s works also reflects the 
public prominence of Dawkins’ argumentation. Dawkins’ Blind 
Watchmaker remains one of the most in-depth defences of the 
capability of evolution to explain the origin of complex biological 
adaptations like the human eye, and his arguments on this point are 
referenced even in some current textbooks of evolutionary biology.*? 
Proponents of ID are therefore not unreasonable to refer to Dawkins’ 
highly influential arguments on the central issue of the capability of the 
Darwinian mechanism to explain all of life’s complexity without 
design, though there are also views of evolution which do not 
emphasize the mechanism of natural selection and random mutation as 
heavily. 


Different strategies for responding to the challenge of 
naturalism 


Some theistic evolutionists embrace the randomness of evolution 
posited by Dawkins and others, arguing that it represents a degree of 
freedom that the Creator has chosen to give nature. However, typically 
theistic evolutionists do not accept the broad idea of evolution as a 
completely purposeless process. According to theistic evolutionists, 
even though the mechanisms of random mutation and selection are 
sufficient explanations in the realm of biology, this still does not mean 
that the overall process could not be interpreted as purposeful in a 
broader, philosophical and theological context. For example, theistic 
evolutionists can argue that the Creator is necessary for upholding 
nature in existence and providing the background conditions of 
evolution. 

This theistic interpretation indeed diverges from some interpretations 
of standard evolutionary biology, since evolutionary theory has 
commonly been argued to work without an overarching purpose. For 
example, Michael Ruse argues that ‘it is absolutely central to Darwinian 
evolutionary theory that the course of evolution is contingent’. 


However, as philosopher of biology Elliott Sober points out, it is not a 
necessary part of evolutionary theory that the ‘random’ mutations are 
not directed by God. The ‘randomness’ means simply that no physical 
cause is known to correlate mutations with the adaptive needs of the 
organisms and that mutations are statistically random. Nevertheless, as 
a statistical theory the theory of evolution does not, according to Sober, 
rule out the existence of higher variables. Under this understanding, 
thinking of evolution as an undirected or directed process is a 
philosophical interpretation of evolution, rather than a part of science 
as such.°! 

This kind of philosophical interpretation and theological worldview- 
building is opposed to naturalistic philosophy. The meaning of the term 
‘naturalism’ has no very precise meaning in modern philosophy — there 
are many varieties of naturalists. However, naturalists generally hold 
that our picture of the world should be based on science, and the 
function of philosophy is to support the work of building a scientific 
worldview. Accordingly, naturalists argue that there is no overarching 
purpose or goal for nature, and no mind beyond it. There can be many 
different ways of defending such a position: for example, one might 
argue that theological questions like the existence of God or the 
purposes of nature are beyond the reach of science, and that this means 
we cannot know anything about them. Alternatively, one might argue 
that the existence of God is in principle a question that we can 
investigate, but we have good evidence against his existence.® 

In any case, naturalism is understood to centrally include the denial 
of the existence of God and divine purposes in nature. However, beyond 
this point, naturalism includes quite a broad variety of conceptions of 
what is ‘natural’. A naturalistic definition of what exists might be that 
everything that exists is composed of the ‘stuff described by chemists in 
the periodic table of the elements’, though even more elementary levels 
can of course be studied. However, this is still quite a vague 
description of what nature contains, especially as many naturalists 
allow for emergence of properties whose best description seems to be 
more than just chemistry, such as consciousness.* 

In responding to the challenge of naturalistic evolution, the strategies 
of theistic evolutionists and defenders of ID are very different. 
Proponents of ID seek to primarily challenge naturalistic evolution as a 


scientific theory, arguing that a scientific worldview should actually 
include the idea of an intelligent designer and so become consonant 
with the doctrine of creation. In contrast, theistic evolutionists typically 
challenge naturalistic evolutionism on the level of philosophy and 
theology. They argue that as important as the natural sciences are, 
rationality is not restricted to natural science. Rather, both naturalism 
and theism are worldviews that go beyond the results of science, and 
we must use philosophical and theological arguments to differentiate 
between them. Theistic evolutionists do not want to refer to design in 
the context of the natural sciences, but many are happy to refer to the 
designedness of nature as part of a broader theological and 
philosophical understanding of the world. 


The possibility of natural theology 


The challenge of fideism 


Both proponents of ID and many theistic evolutionists aim to build 
consonance between religious belief and publicly available evidence, 
such as the natural sciences. This comes close to the traditional aims of 
natural theology, though a great difference between ID and mainstream 
natural theology is that the arguments of natural theology are not 
presented as part of the natural sciences. Both ID and natural 
theologians agree that it is important to build connections between 
religious beliefs and publicly available evidence, including the natural 
sciences. But does this kind of talk about evidence for religious truths 
make sense? 

Religious fideists (from the Latin word fides, faith) emphasize the 
difference between evidential reasoning and religious beliefs. For 
example, D.Z. Phillips argues that seeing God as a hypothesis to explain 
the world is contrary to the actual nature of religious belief. Hypotheses 
are always uncertain, but for many believers God is their fundamental 
ground of being, an absolute certainty and not a hypothesis.® Though 
he is not a fideist by traditional definitions, Alvin Plantinga similarly 
argues that Christian belief does not originate in looking for 
explanations, but in the self-revelation of God: ‘Believers in God do not 
ordinarily postulate that there is such a person, just as believers in other 


persons or material objects do not ordinarily postulate that there are 
such things’.°° According to Plantinga, hypotheses are necessary for 
scientific theories, but Christians do not postulate God as an 
explanation, but receive knowledge of God through the action of the 
Holy Spirit.°7 In the way I use the term, fideism does not necessarily 
mean that religious beliefs are irrational, since rationality is not 
restricted to science. Rather, fideism argues simply that the rationality 
of religious beliefs should be compared more to the rationality of 
relationships, and to the rationality of a way of life, rather than to the 
rationality of a scientific theory. Here personal experiences and 
pragmatic considerations can also influence the rationality of religious 
beliefs.68 

It seems to me that fideism captures something essential about 
religious beliefs. The origins of religious beliefs are complex and the 
process is for different for religious people, involving religious 
experience, community, tradition and so on. In the context of religious 
faith, treating God as a hypothesis can even seem impious, not fitting 
how we should relate to God as the ground of being. Nevertheless, it 
seems to me that though traditionally Christians have not presented 
belief in God as a scientific hypothesis, particular Christian doctrines 
can still possess explanatory potential. Alister McGrath argues well that 
the Christian tradition contains explanations for the religious 
experiences of Christians. For example, we explain the experiences of 
the resurrected Jesus and the development of Christian belief in the 
resurrection as the result of a real resurrection. The doctrine of creation 
also has such explanatory potential in the eyes of many religious 
believers.°° 

Mikael Stenmark has provided an interesting metaphor for why a 
religious believer might consider it useful to engage in a theoretical 
discussion about evidence for the existence of God, even if belief in God 
is not primarily a hypothesis for the believer. Consider my belief that 
my wife loves me. This belief is grounded in my entire life experience 
with my wife, and my belief in it is not a hypothesis. Nevertheless, 
suppose that someone else does not believe that my wife loves me, or 
has doubts about her virtuous character. I could in principle discuss 
some evidences of this love, even though it will be difficult to convey 
the full grounds of my own beliefs. Similarly, Stenmark argues that a 


religious believer may discuss the evidence for God’s existence, though 
the grounds for religious belief are broader.’ Similarly, the reasons for 
belief discussed by Swinburne and other theistic philosophers (or the ID 
movement) can be discussed, even if religious belief itself is based on 
broader grounds.” Indeed, historically even most of those who 
classified as fideists have valued finding some sort of connections 
between Christianity and the broader culture.” 


A brief history of natural theology 


Though religious belief is clearly not limited to the arguments of 
natural theology, there has also been much support in the Christian 
tradition for the idea that some kind of publicly available evidence of 
the existence of a Creator exists. The standard biblical proof text for 
natural theology has long been Romans 1:20: ‘For since the creation of 
the world God’s invisible qualities — his eternal power and divine 
nature — have been clearly seen, being understood from what has been 
made, so that people are without excuse’. Acts 14:17 states that God ‘has 
not left himself without testimony: He has shown kindness by giving 
you rain from heaven and crops in their seasons; he provides you with 
plenty of food and fills your hearts with joy’. These and other passages 
like them do not present arguments for the existence of God, but some 
idea of the common availability of knowledge of God, nevertheless, 
seems to be present.73 

Although some early Christians took a negative attitude to 
philosophy, many early Church Fathers, nevertheless, took a positive 
attitude to natural theology and valued connections between 
Christianity and Greek philosophy. Augustine writes that ‘though the 
voices of the prophets were silent, the world itself, by its well-ordered 
changes and movements, and by the fair appearance of all visible 
things, bears a testimony of its own, both that it has been created, and 
also that it could not have been created save by God, whose greatness 
and beauty are unutterable and invisible’.”* Here Augustine says that 
the order of the world is evidently created by God, and that this could 
be known even without the prophets. In many places the Church 
Fathers also support their views with philosophical arguments.’ 
However, in their writings, faith and reason are arguably conceived as a 


holistic unity rather than making a sharp distinction between the 
deliverances of reason and the deliverances of faith.”° In the Middle 
Ages, natural theology was developed further by theologians such as 
Anselm (1033-1109), Bonaventure (1221-74) and Thomas Aquinas 
(1225-74).’7 Many of the early scientific pioneers of modern science 
were also enthusiastic proponents of natural theology, particularly in 
Britain.’® 

The critiques of natural theology made in the 18th and 19th centuries 
are often still believed to be fatal to the whole enterprise, though they 
never caused natural theology to disappear. Since the renaissance of 
analytic philosophical theology starting from the 1960s, the demise of 
the philosophy of logical positivism (a historical predecessor of 
contemporary scientism) and the development of the field of science 
and religion, natural theology has also been making a comeback. The 
dispelling of the myth that ‘science’ and ‘religion’ have been 
historically in a state of war has also made it more interesting to 
discuss possible commonalities in the present day.” 

In the contemporary discussion, natural theology has many 
defenders, and many ways of answering or bypassing the traditional 
critiques have been developed.*® Even prominent university presses are 
publishing large tomes on natural theology like the Blackwell 
Companion to Natural Theology (2011) and the Oxford Handbook of 
Natural Theology (2013). The design argument is only one of several 
theistic arguments that continue to be defended. For example, the 
cosmological argument portrays God as the necessary ground of our 
contingent being. Many of the theistic arguments are metaphysical and 
not dependent on the very specific empirical details studied by the 
natural sciences in the same way that the ID movement’s design 
arguments are. The new formulations of traditional theistic arguments 
have not persuaded everyone, but discussion of them is very much 
alive, and it is difficult to dismiss them as irrational, even though the 
arguments are not scientific.®! 


Defending the possibility of a moderate natural 
theology 


Whereas many critiques of natural theology assume that the project 


fails if there is any way to deny the conclusions of the theistic 
arguments, modern natural theologians typically argue that there can 
be good evidence in favour of the existence of God, even if not all are 
persuaded. It does indeed seem too stringent to demand that any useful 
natural theology must provide certain and deductive proof of God’s 
existence, whereby all who hear the proof will be thoroughly 
convinced. Very few things in philosophy can be known with such 
certainty. Thus Richard Swinburne, perhaps the best-known 
contemporary natural theologian, argues in his work, The Existence of 
God, only to the conclusion that the probability of theism being true is 
over 50 per cent after considering several cumulative arguments which 
each raise the probability by some amount. Swinburne himself believes 
that the probabilities are much higher, and the arguments from 
religious experience in particular raise them further.** 

Once we reject scientism, it seems clear to me that the philosophical 
arguments of natural theology deserve serious consideration, and that 
natural theology can be formulated in a way that takes the best points 
of the fideistic critique into account.*4 For some readers, the term 
‘natural theology’ may cause aversion because some forms of natural 
theology have not taken the complex nature of religious rationality into 
account properly. However, even if we reject natural theology for this 
reason, the same kind of arguments can also be valued in theologies of 
nature.’ Whereas natural theology seeks to speak of God based on 
human reason and experience and attempts to build discussion based 
on premises as broadly acceptable as possible, theologies of nature 
begin the interpretation of nature from within a religious tradition such 
as Christianity. Dialogue with the natural sciences can then allow 
Christian believers to find that the empirical order of nature resonates 
with their prior religious beliefs. Theologies of nature do not seek to 
establish the existence of God through any supposed neutral starting 
point. However, they can also still value traditional theistic arguments 
like the design argument as a way of demonstrating how a theistic 
interpretation of nature can work. In a way, theologies of nature 
present an interesting compromise between the insights of fideism and 
natural theology.*° 

I believe that dialogue across worldviews increases our chances of 
correcting errors in our own viewpoints. This is also a weighty reason 


to value connections or ‘resonance’ (as McGrath terms it) between 
theology and publicly available evidence, including the natural 
sciences. So, I will not be rejecting the general quest for dialogue 
between theology and the natural sciences, which the ID movement 
also attempts to do in its own way, nor will I be rejecting the general 
theological idea of natural revelation, nor the general idea of design 
arguments. However, acceptance of these general ideas does not 
necessarily lead to embracing the particular arguments that ID makes, 
and much of the contemporary theology and science community has 
indeed rejected ID’s arguments. Rather, we must ask the further 
question of what kind of arguments are most fruitful for such dialogue 
between the natural sciences and theology. 


Summary 


Intelligent Design is a movement and an idea. The basic idea that 
nature provides some kind of evidence of an intelligent creator has 
ancient roots and is even shared by many theistic critics of ID; ID’s 
defence of the idea is controversial because of its emphasis on the 
scientific nature of the design argument, and also because of its critique 
of evolutionary biology. This critique brings ID into a continuum with 
what have been known as ‘creationist’ views. However, there are many 
definitions of ‘creationism’, and the term does not capture the 
minimalistic nature of ID’s argument. 

Though ID’s design argument is minimalistic, its cultural goals are 
far broader. Thought proponents of ID emphasize the scientific nature 
of their argument, they also openly declare that their intent is to 
transform broader culture through creating a form of science that (they 
believe) is more congenial to a theistic vision of reality than 
mainstream evolutionary biology. In this, ID opposes most forms of 
theistic evolutionism, since theistic evolutionists challenge atheistic 
philosophical interpretations of evolution, but leave evolution as a 
scientific theory intact. ID’s interpretation of the consequences of 
accepting evolutionary biology is much closer to those of many atheists 
than the understanding of the theistic evolutionists. 

In theology, attempts to find connections between theology and 
publicly available evidence have usually been investigated as part of 


natural theology. The general idea of presenting reasons for belief and 
seeking to create dialogue between theology and the natural sciences is 
appealing, though one should be careful not to reduce religious 
rationality to something like a science. For me, acceptance of this kind 
of general idea means being open to theistic arguments, of which the 
design argument is one. But it still needs to be evaluated whether some 
way of arguing for such connections (like ID) is fruitful or not. While 
proponents of ID have sought to distance their arguments from 
traditional philosophical natural theology, the resources of the theology 
and science community and the fruits of hundreds of years of 
discussion on natural theology would surely be helpful for bringing the 
discussion on ID forward. 
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(2001) also provides a well-reasoned general defense of the relevance of 
empirical studies for theology. Denys Turner (2004) attempts to reconcile 
apophatic theology and natural theology; I will also have something to say 
about this is Chapter 6. 

85The distinction between natural theologies and theologies of nature is based 
on the work of Barbour (1997, 100). 

86The precise border between natural theologies and theologies of nature can be 
difficult to determine (Padgett 2004, Runehov 2010). For instance, McGrath 
is a theologian of nature by the definitions I have used in the main text, but 
he himself calls his enterprise natural theology. Both theologians of nature 
and natural theologians can also refer to the same evidence, such as cosmic 
fine-tuning, as supporting religious belief. For example, compare Robin 
Collins’ (2012) and McGrath’s (2009) uses of the fine-tuning evidence. 


3 The cosmological debate 


The basic idea that nature must have properties which allow for the 
existence of complex life seems to be as true as the fact of our existence. 
At the everyday level, this can be seen in the way human life depends 
on the environment. Life operates in a complex ecosystem which is 
itself dependent on antecedent conditions: soil must have nutrients that 
allow the growth of plants, water must be present, as must air and light. 
Water, wind and fire have been used to power our economies and 
technology and the phenomena of astronomy have allowed the creation 
of calendars. 

Traditionally many theists have believed that these and other 
environmental factors were in fact designed for our benefit and are not 
just accidentally useful. A design argument to this effect was already 
formulated by the Jewish philosopher Philo (20 bc—40 ad), who argued 
that the cosmos can be compared to a house which has been built to 
accommodate people. According to Philo, just as we would 
immediately see that a well-built house has an architect, so we should 
also see the cosmos as designed. In both cases, Philo sees the apparent 
teleology as a sign of purposive design.! 

In the contemporary discussion, many have argued that this kind of 
design argument is only strengthened by the progress of science. As 
noted, the debate over ID definitely has its scientific side in cosmology 
and biology. In cosmology, proponents of ID argue that the cosmos is 
fine-tuned for the existence of complex life, and for scientific 
discoverability. At this point proponents of ID are not particularly 
original, though they do make some new contributions to the debate. 
Indeed, the best fine-tuning arguments have been formulated by 
philosophers outside the movement, such as Richard Swinburne and 
Robin Collins. 

The ID movement is rightly known best for its biological arguments, 
and proponents of ID emphasize the biological case for design much 


more than the cosmological one. For example, Behe writes that ‘by 
‘intelligent design’ I mean to imply design beyond the laws of nature. 
That is, taking the laws of nature as given, are there other reasons for 
concluding that life and its component systems have been intentionally 
arranged?’? Johnson admits that naturalistic evolution leaves room for a 
Creator who set up naturalistic processes to do the ‘work of creation’. 
However, for him this is not enough: ‘If God stayed in that realm 
beyond the reach of scientific investigation, and allowed an apparently 
blind materialistic evolutionary process to do all the work of creation, 
then it would have to be said that God furnished us with a world of 
excuses for unbelief and idolatry’.s The implication is that mere fine- 
tuning does not provide enough evidence of a theistic God who has 
been active in natural history, as opposed to the God of deism, who 
merely set things up at the beginning. Proponents of ID want to argue 
that there is evidence of design beyond the laws and basic properties of 
nature. 

However, cosmological design arguments are also important for the 
ID movement. The fine-tuning argument is also present in the ID 
literature from the beginning. The early collections of ID articles, ‘Mere 
Creation’ (1998) and “The Creation Hypothesis’ (1994) included chapters 
on fine-tuning and the cosmic design argument. The later ID books The 
Privileged Planet (2004) and A Meaningful World (2006) even focus on 
cosmic design arguments. Many ID proponents use the discussion on 
fine-tuning as background for their own biological arguments.‘ Johnson 
himself sometimes gives very broad formulations of the grounds of 
design beliefs, such as the following: ‘reality is simply too rational and 
beautiful ever to be forced into the narrow categories that materialism 
can comprehend’. 

Later in this book, I will compare the relative virtues of different 
approaches to design arguments. But the point of this chapter is to 
introduce the cosmological debate and to reveal some of the 
philosophical and theological assumptions that go into interpreting 
nature’s order as either purposefully created or non-purposeful. I will 
begin with the empirical data in the first two sections of this chapter, 
and then go on to discuss its interpretation in the last two sections. 


Fine-tuning for the existence of complex life 


The basics of fine-tuning 


The fine-tuning design argument is based on the observation that the 
laws of nature allow for the existence of complex life. The “weak 
anthropic principle’, popularized by John Barrow and Frank Tipler, 
states that ‘the observed values of all physical and cosmological 
quantities are not equally probable but they take on values restricted by 
the requirement that there exist sites where carbon-based life can 
evolve and by the requirement that the Universe be old enough for it to 
have already done so’.° It is further argued that the requirements for the 
existence of complex life in our cosmos are quite exact, and not likely if 
the values are random. It appears if the constants of nature were 
slightly different, the evolution and continued existence of complex life 
would be impossible. In the discussion concerning fine-tuning, the use 
of the term ‘fine-tuning’ is not typically understood to assume that 
there is a designer. The idea is rather that the laws of nature are 
balanced between extremes and are just right to allow for the existence 
of life. ID proponents Guillermo Gonzales and Jay Richards illustrate 
this with the analogy of a universe-creating machine. The machine 
contains a dial for each law and constant of nature. All of the different 
variables have to be set just right for life to be possible. The conditions 
required for life are stringent, and it seems that ‘if we were just to pick 
these values at random, we would almost never find a combination 
compatible with life or anything like it’.” 

There are many examples of fine-tuning in the scientific literature, 
and few critics of the fine-tuning argument question the fine-tuning of 
the cosmos for life. Cosmologists and physicists with very different 
worldviews - such as Martin Rees,? Paul Davies? and Stephen 
Hawking!! — acknowledge the reality of fine-tuning. In light of this 
quite broad consensus, Collins seems to be right to argue that while 
some examples have been shown to be poor in the course of time, most 
have stood the test of time. It thus seems unlikely that the majority of 
the examples of fine-tuning will be shown to be scientifically 
incorrect. ! 


The evidence for fine-tuning can be broadly classified into four types. 


First (1), the general existence and properties of the laws and forces of 
nature are important. For example, all of the four basic forces have to 
exist. Second (2), the relative strengths of the basic forces of nature 
must be such that they allow life to exist. Third (3), the starting 
conditions of the cosmos must be appropriate, with the proper 
arrangement of matter and anti-matter. Fourth (4), the properties of the 
elements which are consequences of the previous three factors must 
allow for life: life needs suitable “building blocks’.13 

In the general literature about fine-tuning, a common example of this 
fitness of the laws of nature for life comes from the fine-tuning of the 
four basic forces of nature. These examples fall into the first and second 
category, and are commonly used by proponents of ID.'* The strengths 
of gravity, electromagnetism, the strong nuclear force and the weak 
nuclear force must be in right proportion to each other. The strong 
nuclear force holds the protons and neutrons of the atomic nuclei 
together, offsetting the natural repulsion between positively charged 
protons. With a weaker strong nuclear force, we would have much 
fewer elements, missing many of those crucial to life. The lighter 
elements would also be radioactive to the extent of making life 
impossible. If the gravitational force were weaker, the expansion after 
the Big Bang would have been too rapid and clumps of matter like stars 
and galaxies could not have formed. If it were stronger, the universe 
would have collapsed in on itself. In order for complex life to be 
possible, all of the fundamental forces need to exist, and they need to 
have values which are suitable for life.15 


The problem of evaluating likelihoods 


One problem for the argument stems from evaluating the probability of 
the fine-tuning. In accounts of fine-tuning, scientists commonly present 
astronomically small probabilities for the facts of fine-tuning. For 
example, Roger Penrose calculates that the “Creator’s aim’ must have 
been able to hit a bull’s-eye that is the size of one part in 10 A 10 ^ 123: 


This is an extraordinary figure. One could not possibly even write 
the number down in full, in the ordinary denary notation: it would 
be ‘1’ followed by 10 ^ 123 successive ‘0’s! Even if we were to write 
a ‘0’ on each separate proton and on each separate neutron in the 


entire universe — and we could throw in all the other particles as 
well for good measure — we should fall far short of writing down 
the figure needed.!¢ 


On the understanding that evaluations of probability are based on our 
knowledge of the causal processes which operate in a given situation, 
these kinds of calculations should be impossible, since evaluating the 
likelihood of the values would require background knowledge of the 
natural processes which could have generated these values. However, 
since we do not know any natural processes which are at a deeper level 
than the data used in the cosmic design argument, we cannot give a 
statistical probability to the values. This has been called the 
‘normalization problem’.!” 

Several different responses to this problem are available, however. 
For example, Collins has argued that the argument only requires the 
evaluation of epistemiclikelihoods (understood as what we have 
grounds to expect based on some hypothesis) instead of physical 
likelihoods (what is in actual physical reality likely or necessary). Our 
inability to evaluate physical likelihoods does not mean that we cannot 
evaluate epistemic likelihoods. The procedure for calculating the 
likelihoods of the constants of nature is similar to the process for 
creating a null hypothesis in statistics. We simply assume that the range 
can vary and that the different possibilities are all equally possible. This 
is a standard way of operating in many cases. For example, if we try to 
calculate the probability of a given dice roll, we simply assume that 
results are equally probable, even though the result is actually 
determined by factors like the force of the throw and the position of the 
dice. Similarly, Collins argues that it is not unreasonable to calculate 
some epistemic probabilities for the constants of nature and to use these 
to compare design-based explanation to random chance.!* 


Fine-tuning for discoverability 


The intelligibility of the cosmos 


The data used in cosmic design arguments is not limited to the fine- 
tuning of the cosmos, however. The cosmic design argument also 


appeals to the general rationality of the cosmos. Albert Einstein 
famously said that ‘the most incomprehensible thing about the universe 
is that it is comprehensible’.!° In the broader discussion on fine-tuning, 
this argument has been developed by philosophers like John Leslie, 
Richard Swinburne and Robin Collins.2° Within ID, the argument has 
been taken up particularly by Michael Denton, Benjamin Wiker, 
Jonathan Witt, Guillermo Gonzales and Jay Richards.?1 

The design argument based on the rationality of the cosmos is not 
based just on the general intelligibility of the cosmos. Rather, particular 
features of the order of nature are argued to be fine-tuned so as to make 
nature comprehensible and amenable to scientific discovery. Thus the 
possibility of natural science and the development of technology are 
upheld alongside the possibility of complex life as another outcome of 
fine-tuning. Proponents of ID argue that such features of the universe 
are surprising and in need of explanation. 

As one example of such an empirical argument, Gonzales and 
Richards argue that there exists a correlation between the conditions 
that allow for habitability and the conditions that allow for scientific 
discovery. They argue that only a very small section of the universe is 
habitable, and (surprisingly) it is this same section which also allows for 
scientific discovery. The features which are fine-tuned for life are, 
according to this analysis, simultaneously fine-tuned for discovery.” 

Another example comes from the properties of the Earth’s 
atmosphere. The atmosphere contains elements like oxygen, which are 
highly beneficial for life and technology. Oxygen is reactive and can 
thus provide energy for larger living organisms as well as the fires of 
technology. It protects us from solar radiation in the form of ozone. 
Simultaneously, our atmosphere also allows for the visible spectrum of 
light to pass through it. Here our atmosphere is different from many 
other planets which have a dense cloud covering at all times. Many 
gases do not allow for the passage of light. Thus the Earth’s atmosphere 
is simultaneously beneficial to life and allows for scientific discovery, 
unlike the atmospheres of other known planets.” 

A related argument is based on the effectiveness of mathematics in 
scientific theories about the universe. According to Wiker and Witt, for 
scientists, ‘the greatest and most peculiar intellectual exhilaration 
occurs when they find that the order of mathematics illuminates the 


order of reality’. Mathematics is a human language, which is 
nevertheless highly applicable to the study of nature. The possibility to 
formulate the basic laws of physics in simple mathematical language 
has been highly conducive for the development of natural science. 
Highly theoretical developments in mathematical theory which have 
been studied simply for the sake of developing the system in a logically 
consistent way have turned out to be highly useful in studies of 
nature.2> This pattern is not an invention of the ID theorists. Eugene 
Wigner’s classic 1960 paper “The Unreasonable Effectiveness of 
Mathematics in the Natural Sciences’ is another well-known argument. 
Wigner marvels that many highly esoteric and at first useless theories 
of mathematics have later turned out to be essential for the progress of 
natural science: ‘the miracle of the appropriateness of the language of 
mathematics for the formulation of the laws of physics is a wonderful 
gift which we neither understand nor deserve’.”° 


Discoverability and mystery 


Wiker and Witt admit that the progress of science has been a long and 
arduous journey of discovery. No matter how far we probe, we 
encounter ever further mysteries. Our best scientific theories turn out to 
be just approximations from which we can proceed to more accurate 
theories. For Wiker and Witt, this nevertheless does not provide 
counterevidence to the claim that the universe is intelligible. This is 
because on each level of increasing understanding, our models of reality 
still work and allow us to proceed deeper into understanding nature.2” 
The argument that nature is fine-tuned for discoverability is not as 
widely accepted as the argument that nature is fine-tuned for the 
existence of complex life. Certainly the majority of scientists do agree 
that nature can be understood and studied. However, it could also be 
argued that many current theories of physics, such as quantum 
mechanics, are counter-intuitive and are only understood by a handful 
of brilliant physicists. So clearly there is mystery to nature, not merely 
intelligibility, even though the possibility to even formulate theories 
like quantum theory can still be understood as examples of the 
amenability of the cosmos to scientific study. To the high-level 
physicists talking about the intelligibility of the cosmos, it does not 


imply that the cosmos needs to be equally understood by all.28 
However, Wiker and Witt interpret the simultaneous mysteriousness 
and intelligibility of nature as a strength of the design argument. Using 
the periodic table as one example, they argue that the order of nature is 
built in a way that makes it possible for us to proceed to an ever deeper 
understanding of nature: “The universe, and our privileged place in it, 
proves not only meaningful; the cup of its meaning continually 
overflows into mystery and wonder. The universe is crafted to 
condescend to our capacities as a teacher to a student and to draw us 
patiently upward; and the superabundance of intelligibility is a sign 
that it was made by a mind that far exceeds the merely human’.”? 
Wiker and Witt argue that if the universe was intelligible without being 
mysterious and open to ever deeper understanding, we would be left 
with a lesser appreciation of its Creator. Their argument attempts to go 
beyond the conclusion that there is an intelligent designer to the 
conclusion that this designer possesses the attribute of ingenuity. Here 
the design argument almost approaches the tone of worship: Wiker and 
Witt revel in the magnanimity of the unidentified ‘intelligent designer’. 
Wiker and Witt also bring the concept of beauty into their analysis of 
fine-tuning as something that complements our appreciation of how 
special the order of nature is. They argue that the true meaningfulness 
of fine-tuning can only be seen when we consider the marvellous 
beauty and plurality of complex life which fine-tuning makes possible. 
“The chemical elements themselves (made possible by fundamental, 
cosmological fine-tuning) point toward living things, carrying in their 
very structures extraordinary and exact chemical potentialities 
beautifully designed for actualization in the biological world’.*° This 
fine-tuning helps us appreciate the surface beauty of the world: ‘a rose 
is most meaningful to us when we understand it as a kind of dramatic 
culmination, one possible only because all these layers of complexity 
are integrated by and toward the whole, brought into harmony in and 
by the living form itself’.*! Similarly, Gonzales and Richards note that 
the need for an explanation for fine-tuning becomes more clear if we 
share the assumption that a ‘fine-tuned habitable universe has an 
intrinsic value that an uninhabitable one would lack’.32? Here ID’s 
cosmic design arguments are clearly influenced by considerations of 
value and beauty which go beyond the movement's usual minimalistic 


understanding of the argument and move towards a more robust 
theological understanding of the designer. 


Design arguments and critiques 


The basics of the argument 


Though some squabbling about the basic facts of fine-tuning can be 
done, the more controversial part is the interpretation of this data. 
Within theistic natural theology, cosmological design arguments have 
typically been formulated as inferences to the best explanation. I will 
analyse the logic of such arguments more closely in Chapter 8; for now 
it suffices to understand that the data to be explained is the fine-tuning 
of the cosmos for life (given the stringent requirements for building life) 
and the rationality of the cosmos. The hypothesis that this order is 
created by a theistic God is thought to be a far likelier explanation than 
any naturalistic explanation, particularly random chance. Usually, the 
reason given is that God is good and has the motive to create life and 
order and the ability to order the cosmos in a fine-tuned manner.** 

Some ID proponents have referred to the formulations used by 
Collins and Swinburne approvingly.** However, because these 
formulations are openly theistic, they are in tension with the ID 
movement’s strategy of not identifying the intelligent designer as the 
good God of theism. To be consistent, the ID movement needs to 
provide a cosmic design argument for an unidentified designer. This 
inference would also be an inference to the best explanation, though 
here the hypothesis lacks the support of broader theistic philosophical 
arguments which Swinburne and Collins believe are essential to the 
argument. 

Collins himself does provide an alternative way of stating the 
argument that is more congenial to ID’s minimalistic design hypothesis. 
Collins writes in an earlier formulation: ‘In the case of the fine-tuning, 
we already know that minds often produce fine-tuned devices, such as 
Swiss watches. Postulating God — a “supermind” — as the explanation of 
the fine-tuning, therefore, is a natural extrapolation from of what we 
already observe minds to do’.*> In this inference, the motives of the 
Creator do not do the explanatory work. Rather, this inference relies on 


the idea that design just is a good explanation for certain types of order, 
even if the motives of the designer remain unknown. 

The formulations of the cosmic design argument reveal the 
importance of contrasting design with naturalistic explanations. It is 
argued that the rational order of the cosmos has something that is 
explained better by a design hypothesis than by any naturalistic 
alternative — and perhaps even that some things about the cosmos 
cannot be explained at all on the naturalistic picture. 

There are four main naturalistic responses to the fine-tuning 
argument. First (1), there are naturalistic alternative explanations for 
the order of the cosmos. In effect, these explanations are allies of the 
design argument, because they at least admit that there is something to 
be explained about the laws of nature. Second (2), the problem of 
natural evil is used as counterevidence to the fine-tuning. Perhaps the 
cosmos is not so fine-tuned after all, it is argued. Third (3), it is argued 
that it is possible to just accept the existence of the cosmos as a brute 
fact and deny the rationality of seeking any further explanations. 
Fourth (4), the explanatory power of the design argument is criticized. 
It is argued that it is better to state that one does not know the 
explanation than to posit that design is the explanation for fine-tuning. 


Natural explanations for fine-tuning 


Collins divides naturalistic explanations for fine-tuning into atheistic 
one-universe models and atheistic many-universes models.3° In one- 
universe models, it is hypothesized that the fine-tuning can be 
explained by referring to some physical explanation beyond the known 
laws of nature. For example, perhaps the values of the constants of 
nature can ultimately be explained without reference to design based 
on some even more foundational scientific theory, such as string 
theory.°’ Though such theories are not yet fully fleshed out, multiverse 
hypotheses provide another common way to explain fine-tuning.** The 
idea is that there may be an infinite or at least enormously large 
amount of universes, with varying constants of nature and natural 
laws. The weak anthropic principle is then used to explain why we 
find ourselves in a world with laws of nature that can sustain our 
existence. We simply could not live and observe a world which did not 


allow for our existence, so it is unsurprising that we live in a part of the 
multiverse which allows for life.4° In this scenario, if the universe 
appears designed to us, this is only because of this selection effect, 
which ensures that we will only ever observe a fine-tuned universe. 
However, the vast majority of universes may well be hostile to life.4! 

A common way of arguing for the explanatory superiority of design 
is based on how well supported each hypothesis is by our background 
knowledge. Many argue that multiverse hypotheses are simply ad hoc 
to explain the data. To avoid this critique, it needs to be argued that 
there is independent rationality for believing in the multiverse. For 
example, some interpretations of inflationary theory and quantum 
mechanics require a multiverse; some theists also embrace the 
multiverse.*? In response, proponents of design arguments can still 
argue that the reasons for accepting models involving a multiverse are 
weak without appealing to the need to explain fine-tuning. Or one 
might argue that the theistic hypothesis at least is less ad hoc than the 
multiverse hypothesis, since it was formulated and strongly believed 
already prior to the discovery of fine-tuning.*? Using this strategy 
would require the ID movement to give up its minimalistic design 
argument, however, and engage in a more robust theistic natural 
theology. 

In a way, naturalistic explanations for fine-tuning are congenial to 
design arguments, since they at least admit that there is something to 
be explained in the order of the universe. Proponents of the multiverse 
hypothesis agree that it is not satisfactory to just argue that the 
universe is a brute fact. Leonard Susskind puts the point as follows: 


Our own universe is an extraordinary place that appears to be 
fantastically well designed for our own existence. This specialness is 
not something that we can attribute to lucky accidents, which is far 
too unlikely. The apparent coincidences cry out for an explanation. 
— But [design] is an intellectually unsatisfying, if emotionally 
comforting, explanation. Left unanswered are: who designed the 
designer, by what mechanism the designer intervenes to guide 
evolution, whether the designer violates the Laws of Physics to 
accomplish its goals, and whether the designer is subject to the laws 
of quantum mechanics.“ 


In Susskind’s analysis, the multiverse hypothesis is a better explanation 
than the design hypothesis, because the design hypothesis leaves 
unanswered questions. However, the basic admission of the need of an 
explanation leaves the door open for natural theologians and ID 
proponents to answer these questions, and to argue that design actually 
explains the data better. 


The problem of good and the problem of evil 


The goodness of the universe we inhabit is relevant for evaluating the 
explanatory power of the design argument against naturalistic 
hypotheses. In the multiverse hypothesis, the explanation for why we 
find ourselves in a habitable universe is that otherwise we could not be 
alive at all. However, this hypothesis only explains fine-tuning that is 
absolutely necessary for life. Defenders of the design argument can well 
claim that the fine-tuning we observe extends well beyond that needed 
for survival. For example, the rationality of the cosmos and its 
amenability to discovery does not seem to be predicted at all by the 
multiverse hypothesis, but is explained by design.‘ 

Within the ID movement, Behe argues similarly that the amount of 
different biological forms possible and the amount of purposeful 
biological complexity in the universe are also not predicted by the 
multiverse hypothesis, but are explained by design.“© Denton argues 
that the multiverse hypothesis also does not explain the evolution of 
our abilities for art, music and philosophy, which are unnecessary for 
our survival.‘ Here the concept of fine-tuning used in the ID literature 
is quite broad, encompassing many varieties of ‘natural good’: the 
beauty, rational orderliness and the useful arrangements of the natural 
world as a problem for atheism. This is another example where the ID 
movement seems to move between a minimalistic and a more robust 
conception of the designer. 

When the evidence of fine-tuning is stated as a problem of natural 
good, the relevance of the problem of natural evil — the second 
naturalistic objection to cosmic design arguments — becomes clear. 
Defenders of the design argument claim that the fine-tuning of our 
universe is in excess of that needed for survival, and that this is not 
explained by the multiverse hypothesis. In this they seem to be correct: 


the multiverse hypothesis does not explain these other features of the 
cosmos. The best available response of the multiverse proponent is 
instead to shift to the attack and to argue that the theistic hypothesis 
also does not explain all of the features of the cosmos, particularly the 
existence of natural evil. The point is made eloquently by the character 
Philo in Hume’s Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, comparing the 
universe to a poorly built house where tenants live in suffering. Philo 
argues that the bad outweighs the good in our universe, and that this 
provides evidence against the claim that the Creator is good. At least it 
may be argued that while the multiverse hypothesis does not explain 
everything about nature, neither does theism.‘* By this point, the 
discussion of the proper interpretation of scientific facts has become 
openly theological and philosophical, and finding the best explanation 
already requires consideration of our entire worldview. 


Level-shifting and the need for explanations 


Combining design and natural explanations? 


The previous discussion has treated naturalistic explanations and design 
as competing explanations for the same data. On this understanding, 
both attempt to explain the natural laws, constants and conditions of 
the cosmos, and the question is simple: which one does it better? 
However, though interesting for the purposes of argument, this way of 
stating the question does contain a problem. As several proponents of 
design arguments have stated, the naturalistic explanations do not 
always seem to be able to answer the question that the theists are 
asking. Thus it can be argued that design and naturalistic explanation 
operate on different levels. 

For example, consider atheistic one-universe explanations for the 
fine-tuning. As stated, these rely on finding a fundamental natural 
mechanism that has the properties needed to produce our fine-tuned 
universe deterministically. However, as Collins notes, this appears to 
only move the problem of fine-tuning, since this fundamental natural 
mechanism would then have to be fine-tuned itself, or it could not 
produce such a specific outcome. If the question of the origin of fine- 
tuning was reasonable in the case of our cosmos, then it appears that it 


should also be reasonable in the case of this fundamental physical 
mechanism.“? Thus a proponent of cosmic design arguments can always 
argue that the designer works on a different level than the laws of 
physics. 

A similar strategy is also available in the case of multiverse 
hypotheses. Proposed multiverse hypotheses typically require precisely 
fine-tuned laws of nature to generate the universes and their varying 
natural constants. The multiverse hypothesis does not explain the 
existence of the fine-tuning required for a multiverse capable of 
generating life-supporting conditions. Because of this, Collins argues 
that the multiverse hypothesis only moves the problem back and does 
not eliminate the evidence for the designer.*° 

Ratzsch calls this type of defence of the design argument ‘level- 
shifting’, identifying both plausible and implausible examples of level- 
shifting. On the one hand, suppose that an elderly uncle dies in 
suspicious circumstances, and relatives suspect the niece killed the 
uncle. Police investigations, however, reveal a natural cause for the 
death: the uncle’s medication was mixed up. The relatives can plausibly 
claim that the niece killed the uncle by mixing up his medication, thus 
moving their design-explanation up one level. Here the natural 
explanation does not eliminate the evidence for design. On the other 
hand, suppose that crop circles (which some UFO enthusiasts suppose 
are produced by aliens) are proven with video evidence to be made by 
humans. A UFO enthusiast could respond to this alternative 
explanation by claiming that the aliens must be mind-controlling the 
humans. However, here level-shifting is clearly implausible.5! The 
central factor separating plausible and implausible level-shifting in 
these examples seems to be whether the natural explanation eliminates 
the reason why the design hypothesis was made in the first place. 

Is level-shifting then a plausible strategy in responding to naturalistic 
counter-arguments in the case of fine-tuning? I would argue that it is, 
insofar as the naturalistic hypothesis does not eliminate the evidence of 
design, but only moves it back one level. This is just what Collins 
argues: proposed naturalistic explanations for fine-tuning themselves 
require fine-tuning to work. 


The cosmos as a brute fact 


As a response to level-shifting design arguments, the third naturalistic 
response to design arguments is relevant: perhaps we should simply 
stop looking for explanations beyond the ultimate theory of physics or 
the multiverse, rather than seeking an explanation for them. Perhaps an 
ultimate theory of physics is not even needed — one could also say that 
the laws and constants of nature we now know provide the natural 
stopping point for seeking explanations. In this response, the existence 
of our universe is understood as simply a brute fact about reality which 
we must leave without explanation. So, this line of argument does not 
even attempt to present an explanation for the properties of natural 
explanations. Rather, the question is about the legitimacy of the design 
inference and what the proper stopping point for seeking explanations 
is. 

The idea that we should not seek explanations for the order of nature 
is perhaps best defended with an old Humean argument. In Dialogues, 
Philo argues that if we can accept the mind of a designer as the 
stopping point, we can just as well accept the material world as the 
stopping point to avoid the conclusion of design.52 

The answer of classical theism to this problem has been that God is 
capable of being the foundation of reality in a way different from 
contingent natural laws. Theists can well argue that it is always 
reasonable to seek further explanations and understanding, until no 
more can possibly be found. In the case of natural order, we can find a 
further explanation in divine design. However, because of the properties 
which this divine creator has, we cannot possibly find any further 
explanation for God. Thus a divine creator arguably forms a more 
natural stopping point for explanations than the order of nature. This 
conclusion becomes stronger if we accept the cosmological argument, 
which infers that contingent beings have their origins in the absolute, 
necessary being — God. On this understanding of the divine nature, it 
does not make sense to ask where God came from, though it does make 
sense to ask such questions of any contingent being or composite of 
contingent parts, such as the universe.53 

The above response is credible for theists. The ID movement, 
however, claims that its design argument is credible without assuming 
prior belief in God. Thus it needs another strategy for responding to the 
‘who made the designer’ objection. One possible strategy is to argue 


that evoking the further question of where the designer came from does 
nothing to invalidate the logic of the design argument as such. The 
design argument can explain fine-tuning even if it evokes some further 
questions. Proponents of ID can appeal to the history of science, where 
new explanatory factors have frequently been proposed without 
knowing what explains these new factors. If design is thought to have 
explanatory value at all, it can be argued that there is no reason not to 
accept the design hypothesis merely because this then creates 
additional questions.*‘ Here the fourth and final naturalistic objection — 
that design is not explanatory — is relevant and seems to be the one the 
whole case for rejecting cosmic design arguments ultimately hangs 
upon. This is a philosophical objection, not a scientific one, and so the 
importance of philosophy for the debate is revealed once again. 

I have already argued that the ID movement sees evidence for cosmic 
design as providing one reason for seeking evidence for design from 
biology, as well. Here the ID movement’s rationale is inverse to that of 
many naturalists, who argue that the evidence from evolutionary 
biology increases our confidence of finding naturalistic explanations for 
cosmic design, as well. Dawkins, for example, argues that the success of 
Darwinism in explaining the appearance of design in biology makes it 
rational for us to seek such explanations for cosmic order, as well.55 The 
idea here is that the progress of science demonstrates the replacement 
of intentional explanations with reductionistic and non-purposeful 
explanations. Any appeal to design is seen as a ‘God of the gaps’ 
argument based on our ignorance of the natural causes which are in 
fact the only necessary explanation. Stenger argues that ‘the fine-tuning 
argument and other recent intelligent design-arguments are modern 
versions of God-of-the-gaps reasoning, in which God is deemed 
necessary whenever science has not fully explained some 
phenomenon’.*° 

As noted, for some naturalists, confidence in the successes of 
naturalistic reductionism extends not just to the evidence for cosmic 
design but also into explaining our own consciousness. Here the 
evaluation of the design argument even depends on our understanding 
of the philosophy of mind. If design is not the kind of highly detailed, 
law-like and mathematical explanation as those preferred in the natural 
sciences, it is argued that even ignorance of the true explanation will 


typically (always?) be better than invoking a designer. If taken too far, 
this line of argument will come close to scientism, since it seems to 
assume that only the type of explanations that are valid in the natural 
sciences can ever possess true explanatory power. In order to avoid the 
charge of scientism, the criticism needs to be made in a way that allows 
for the in principle possibility of design arguments. 


Summary 


Cosmic design arguments are based on fine-tuning of the cosmos for 
the existence of complex life, and the amenability of the cosmos to 
scientific understanding. For proponents of ID these are evidence of the 
existence of an intelligent designer, whereas in traditional theistic 
design, arguments speak of evidence for the existence of a good God. 
However, proponents of ID also sometimes slip into formulations of the 
argument referencing the beauty and plenitude of the created order, 
which are more in line with openly theistic design arguments. 

Though some squabbles can be had about the precise facts and 
numbers of fine-tuning, the more important controversy is to be had 
over the interpretation of the data. Here the discussion quickly gets 
philosophical and even theological: when is it legitimate to search for 
explanations at all? What kind of explanations count as good ones? Is 
the existence of good and evil in the cosmos better in harmony with 
theism or naturalism? When we scratch the surface of the controversy 
over ID, the arguments on all sides are ultimately dependent on what 
we think about such philosophical and theological questions. 
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4 The biological debate 


When philosophers Daniel Dennett and Alvin Plantinga debated on the 
relationship of science and religion in 2009, one of the questions 
addressed in the debate was Plantinga’s view that ID might explain the 
origin of life and the evolution of biological forms better than 
evolutionary biology. Dennett argued in response that if ID’s challenge 
to evolutionary biology indeed was credible, then the mainstream 
scientific community should have already accepted its validity. Dennett 
is aware that proponents of ID have their own explanation for this state 
of affairs — they argue that philosophical and ideological considerations 
lead scientists to be prejudiced against ID. However, Dennett contends 
that the more credible explanation for the majority opinion of scientists 
is simply that ID is mistaken and evolutionary biology has the best 
theories around.! 

For many philosophers and theologians, the agreement of the 
mainstream scientific community on the veracity of evolutionary 
biology is already sufficient reason to accept the theory, and to be 
sceptical of ID. Here the philosophical discussion of the epistemology of 
testimony is relevant.2 Most of our justified beliefs come through 
trusting in the testimony of others. Particularly when faced with issues 
that are unfamiliar to ourselves, we are quite reasonable to trust those 
who spent a great deal of time researching those same issues, and have 
thus become experts in that field. This is simply typically the best way 
to maximize our amount of true beliefs and minimize our amount of 
false beliefs. Therefore, it seems reasonable to argue that the agreement 
of most biological scientists about evolution does give us a good prima 
facie reason to be sceptical of ID’s challenge to evolutionary biology. 

However, I do not think the testimony of the majority of biological 
scientists should lead us philosophers and theologians to dismiss ID 
without giving it a hearing, particularly in an academic study of ID like 
the present one. Though questions of the natural sciences can be 


difficult for laypersons, it is still desirable to gain further understanding 
of the issues and not merely rely on the word of authorities. Defenders 
of evolutionary biology do not generally believe that the evidences of 
the theory are all that difficult to understand, which is evidenced by the 
existence of so many popular-level books on the subject. With 
numerous books already out on the ID debate, it is also possible to 
compare and contrast the arguments of ID proponents with those of 
evolutionists and to see whether relevant points have been answered. 

Having read through many critiques of ID and delved into 
evolutionary research literature, I have noticed that many of the critics 
actually agree with ID on a number of points, though they disagree 
about ID’s overall thesis. For example, many scientists have written 
about the appearance of design in biology, and the use of teleological 
(purposeful, goal-oriented) language is prevalent in biology. There is 
also discussion within evolutionary biology about ways in which the 
theory needs to be expanded beyond the traditional ideas criticized by 
ID, and the current mysteriousness of the origin of life is generally 
admitted. I have also found that philosophical and theological 
arguments against ID play an important role in its rejection, in addition 
to purely scientific arguments in favour of evolution. This all makes me 
interested in digging a bit deeper and listening to what different sides of 
the controversy have to say. 

In this chapter, I will analyse the ID movement’s biological design 
argument and the discussion on evolution. The goal of the chapter is to 
understand the structure of ID’s argumentation. I fear that readers who 
are hoping me to take a strong position either for or against ID will be 
disappointed by the chapter, since I will deliberately be refraining from 
doing so. There are already many books available advocating strongly 
for or against ID’s biological arguments. Here my goal will rather be to 
provide a more balanced treatment of the debate than has usually been 
done, analysing points and counterpoints made by each side. Again, I 
will attempt to identify common points and build bridges between ID 
and its critics. I will begin with some details about various forms of 
biological teleology in the first section of the chapter and then go on to 
analyse the debate about evolution in some detail in the following two 
sections. This will help show the importance of philosophical and 
theological ideas in the final section of the chapter. 


Biological ‘machinery’ and ‘information’ 


The language of design in biology 


The writings of both critics and defenders of ID are full of wonder at 
the order of nature. These feelings can be seen quite well in two 
formative books that have influenced the ID movement: Dawkins’ The 
Blind Watchmaker (1989), and Denton’s Evolution: A Theory in Crisis 
(1987). Dawkins describes biology as ‘the study of complex things that 
appear to have been designed for a purpose’,*arguing that it is an 
intuitively compelling argument to interpret structures like the human 
eye or the complex echolocation system of bats as designed structures. 
Denton’s perhaps most rhetorically forceful passages come when he 
discussed the complexity of the living cell, comparing its precise 
functions to a gigantic automated city operated by robots.4 But the 
authors differ in their explanations of biology. 

The use of teleological (purposeful, goal-oriented) language remains 
widespread in the biology. Even though organisms are natural entities, 
it has proven difficult to understand these self-organizing, self- 
nourishing entities without such language. The purpose of the heart 
seems to be to pump blood, the purpose of lungs seems to be to breathe 
air and so on, all of the organs working together to keep the animal 
alive. This teleological language used to be understood in a literal 
manner as the purposeful creation of God. But it continues to be used 
in contemporary biology, without references to God, so there has been 
some searching for more neutral descriptions of biology. In this way, 
talk of purposeful complexity and teleology has often been replaced by 
terms like ‘adaptation’, ‘functional complexity’ or ‘teleonomy’.> 

In a way, Darwinian evolutionary biology and ID are allies in their 
use of teleological descriptions of biology. Ruse argues that Darwinian 
evolutionary biology was initially created partly to explain the 
appearance of this kind of teleology and to show how it can be 
explained by natural factors. But if teleology were not real, there would 
be no need to postulate the Darwinian mechanism of natural selection 
to explain such adaptations.° Recently, cognitive scientists have argued 
that the use of such descriptions is based on our intuitive processes 
utilizing teleological explanations. However, it is also based on the 


features of biological organisms. I believe our cognitive processes have 
good reason to identify biological structures as teleological, regardless 
of what ultimately explains this teleology.’ 

Though evolutionary biologists and proponents of ID agree that there 
is something to be explained in nature, it may be that there is some 
difference in the way this order is described. The central examples of 
biological order used in the ID movement’s design arguments are 
examples of (1) functional, apparently purposeful complexity and (2) 
biological information. The argument based on biological purposeful 
complexity has been most developed by Michael Behe, and the 
argument from information has been developed by William Dembski 
and Stephen Meyer. But the elucidation of what exactly is meant by 
biological ‘functions’ and biological ‘information’ is a thorny problem. 


Biological ‘machinery’ 


In general terms, even something as simple as the colour of fur can be a 
biological adaptation and an example of functional order. While 
traditional design arguments were based on the visible anatomical 
features of organisms, much of ID’s argumentation is based on 
‘biochemical machines’ only visible with advanced instruments. 
According to Behe, ‘it was once expected that the basis of life would be 
exceedingly simple. That expectation has been smashed. Vision, motion, 
and other biological functions have proven to be no less sophisticated 
than television cameras and automobiles’. Behe calls these objects 
‘machines’: “The cumulating results show with piercing clarity that life 
is based on machines — machines made of molecules!’ In Darwin’s 
Black Box (1996), Behe uses five different molecular machines as 
examples of structures that he argues are difficult to explain by 
referring to Darwinian evolution and that instead require design. His 
examples are ciliar motors, the blood clotting system, the cellular 
transportation systems, the immune system and the system for the 
biosynthesis of the energy molecule AMP.1° 

For Behe, design is ‘purposeful arrangement of parts’, and this 
definition applies equally well to man-made artefacts and biological 
machines.!! He argues that the strength of the design argument is 
‘quantitative and depends on the evidence; the more parts, and the 


more intricate and sophisticated the function, the stronger is our 
conclusion of design’.!2 For Behe, biochemical ‘irreducibly complex’ 
machines exemplify this definition of design particularly well. He 
argues that the strength of the design argument is probabilistic and gets 
stronger when there is more purposeful complexity, because it becomes 
progressively more difficult to explain in any way other than design. 

Massimo Pigliucci, Peter Boudry and some other ID critics have 
argued that proponents of ID use this kind of machine-like language in 
a more literalistic fashion than naturalistic biologists. According to 
Pigliucci and Boudry, the usefulness of the metaphor can be seen, for 
example, in the way the concept of the human heart as a pump was 
important for William Harvey’s (1578-1657) discoveries about blood 
circulation.» However, biological structures should not be thought of 
literally as machines, since the metaphor may be misleading in some 
respects. For example, man-made machines cannot reproduce and so 
cannot evolve. Pigliucci and Boudry argue that the machine metaphor 
should be abandoned or at least used with great care, because it leads 
too easily to inferring that biological machines must be designed.'‘ The 
criticisms is that using the term ‘machine’ creates rhetorical force for 
design arguments by overlooking the substantial differences between 
biology and man-made machines. 

As Pigliucci and Boudry also acknowledge, Behe is in good company 
in using terms like ‘machines’ of biochemistry. For example, writing in 
the journal Cell, biologist Bruce Alberts explains that these objects are 
called machines because ‘like machines invented by humans to deal 
efficiently with the macroscopic world, these protein assemblies contain 
highly coordinated moving parts’, and because terminology used in 
engineering has proven to be useful in biology.!5 Here, the definition of 
a machine is simply a system composed of several coordinated moving 
parts, and this definition encompasses both human machines and 
biochemical machines as machines. Like Behe’s definition of irreducible 
complexity, Alberts’ definition of a machine references systems which 
require the coordination of several interacting parts. It seems to me that 
the definition of machinery used here encompasses both man-made and 
natural machines. Used in this way, the term itself does not require that 
the machine must have a designer. Rather, design is simply one possible 
explanation for such machinery.!° 


So, while Pigliucci and Boudry may be correct that the term 
‘machine’ creates rhetorical force for ID’s argument, at least the use of 
the term need not be dishonest or assume the conclusion of the 
argument. Behe himself argues that his definition is simply based on 
appearances and our ability to recognize functions in biology. 
Identifying functions does not require reference to the designer’s 
purposes. Rather, ‘the function of the system we must look at is the one 
that requires the greatest amount of the system’s internal complexity. 
The function of a system is determined from the system’s internal logic: 
the function is not necessarily the same thing as the purpose to which 
the designer wished to apply the system’.!’ He then explains this 
appearance of teleology as a result of the unknown purposes of an 
intelligent designer.!* In the end, I do not see any major difference 
between how Behe and mainstream biologists write about functions in 
biology. The controversy here is more about whether ID is a good 
potential explanation of the data or the best explanation of it, rather 
than about whether biological structures are amazingly complex and 
functional. 


Biological information 


The situation is similar in the case of biological information, which 
forms the other main basis for ID’s biological design arguments. For 
example, Meyer has argued that the genetic information in DNA is a 
‘signature in the cell’, strong evidence of intelligent design in biology." 
Dembski has also developed ID as a theory of information, where the 
information present in biology is best explained by supposing that 
mind, rather than matter, is fundamental.2? Again, as with functionality, 
some concept of information is generally thought to be essential to 
modern biology. The genetic information of DNA is needed for all of 
the vital functions of life, since organisms need it to produce all of the 
proteins they need for their molecular machinery and various tasks. 
Developmental biology is just beginning to unravel the secrets of 
animal development, but there is research on genetic regulatory 
networks and epigenetic information (hereditary information residing 
outside the DNA) which govern the development of the biological form 
of animals, such as the growth of a human embryo into an adult.” 


As with talk of biological machines, Meyer and Dembski can 
certainly claim wide support for their understanding of biological 
genetic and epigenetic information as a masterful code. However, since 
the science of bio-informatics is quite new, there is still quite a bit of 
controversy over what is meant by that elusive term ‘information’ in 
biology. Philosopher of biology Peter Godfrey-Smith has criticized ID 
on this basis. Godfrey-Smith differentiates three main ways the term 
‘information’ is used in biology: 


(1) The description of whole-organism phenotypic traits 
(including complex behavioural traits) as specified or 
coded for by information contained in the genes); 

(2) The treatment of many causal processes within cells, and 
perhaps of the whole-organism developmental sequence, 
in terms of the execution of a programme stored in the 
genes; 

(3) The idea that genes themselves, for the purpose of 
evolutionary theorizing, should be seen as, in some sense, 
‘made’ of information. From this point of view, 
information becomes a fundamental ingredient in the 
biological world.22 


According to Godfrey-Smith, the first of these theses is the most well 
founded, but it remains very reasonable to question the other two. 
Godfrey-Smith agrees that on the level of DNA, a limited sort of 
semantic information is required to encode for proteins, as Meyer 
argues. However, Godfrey-Smith goes on to argue that this information 
is, nevertheless, far less robust than that produced by humans. So, as 
with the term ‘machine’, the criticism is that the ID movement is using 
the ‘information’ without realizing the differences between biological 
information and human-produced information.”* 

Here it seems clear that our understanding of information does have 
an impact on the strength of ID’s argument. The stronger the analogy 
between human-produced information and biological information, the 
stronger the design argument becomes, particularly if it can also be 
argued that information is something irreducible to physics and 
chemistry. However, the argument will not completely defeated, even if 


the analogy is not this strong. Information is at least an example of 
functionality in biology and so can function as another example of the 
appearance of teleology in biology. The central matter in the debate 
over ID and evolution is then the interpretation and explanation of this 
functional complexity. 

Functional complexity is not the only evidence that needs to be taken 
into account when comparing theories about biology, however. 
Evolutionary biology also attempts to explain (and according to most 
scientists, succeeds in explaining) a wide variety of other facts, which I 
will get to in a moment. But here I should already note that the 
problems of natural evil and bad design also affect evaluations of design 
versus evolution. While the theistic and atheistic defenders of 
evolutionary biology are full of wonder at the complexity of nature, 
they also argue that nature contains a great deal of bad design, which 
counts against ID. The same contrast is already present in Darwin's 
though. On the one hand, Darwin felt that there was ‘grandeur’ in his 
view of life and obviously felt love, rather than disgust, for the natural 
world.”4 On the other hand, he thought that the facts of nature favoured 
a view where God did not assume direct responsibility for biological 
design, writing that ‘I cannot persuade myself that a beneficent and 
omnipotent God would have designedly created the Ichneumonidae 
with the express intention of their feeding within the living bodies of 
caterpillars or that a cat should play with mice’.25 

This has been an important response to ID from the beginning and is 
repeated in both theistic and atheistic critiques. For example, reviewing 
Johnson’s Darwin on Trial for Nature, biologist David L. Hull asks: 
‘What kind of God can one infer from the sort of phenomena 
epitomized by the species on Darwin’s Galapagos Islands? The 
evolutionary process is rife with happenstance, contingency, incredible 
waste, death, pain and horror. — The God of the Galapagos is careless, 
wasteful, indifferent, almost diabolical. He is certainly not the sort of 
God to whom anyone would be inclined to pray’.*° The problem of 
natural evil is so important for the debate that I will devote Chapter 9 
entirely to it. Here I just want to note how theological and 
philosophical judgments often lurk behind different interpretations of 
nature. 


Understanding evolutionary biology 


As I’ve noted, descriptions of biology and positive arguments for design 
form only part of the ID literature. Much of the literature is instead 
devoted to critiquing naturalistic explanations for the origin of 
biological forms. Here it will be important to understand what exactly 
we mean by Darwinian evolutionary biology and what parts of the 
theory ID theorists accept and reject. 


The basic components of evolution 


Ernst Mayr, one of the 20th century’s leading evolutionary biologists, 
divides Darwinian evolutionary theory into five distinct parts. First (1), 
there is the general thesis of evolution as such. This states the 
changeability of species as opposed to a constant, unchanging world. 
Second (2), there is common descent, the thesis that all different 
branches of animal species share a common ancestor. Third (3), there is 
the thesis of gradualness, which states that species change by small, 
successive and cumulative mutations. Thus there are no big ‘jumps’ in 
evolution where a completely new form of animal is formed through 
just one mutation. Fourth (4), there is the thesis of populational 
speciation, which states that new species can emerge from existing 
populations through changes. Fifth (5), there is natural selection 
working on random mutations - the Darwinian mechanism for 
explaining evolutionary adaptations.2” As Mayr argues, it is in principle 
possible to accept just parts of Darwinian evolutionary theory. For 
example, many of Darwin’s contemporaries did not accept natural 
selection as the mechanism of evolutionary change, but accepted the 
thesis of common descent.?8 

There is a broad variety of different views within modern 
evolutionary biology, as well. Recent discussion on evolutionary theory 
has complicated the picture. For example, there has been discussion of 
evo-devo, neutral evolution, endosymbiosis, neo-Lamarckian epigenetic 
evolution, punctuated equilibrium and even ‘natural genetic 
engineering’ as complementary mechanisms to Darwinian natural 
selection. Here there is room for debate: some evolutionary biologists 
regard these merely as supplements to the traditional Neo-Darwinian 
synthesis, while others, such as the proponents of the “Third way of 


evolution’, see these as large revisions and expansions of evolutionary 
biology. However, natural selection still typically plays a pivotal role 
in explaining complex biological adaptations, such as the systems 
described by the ID movement. Even recent biology textbooks still 
reference Dawkins’ arguments in The Blind Watchmaker as a good, 
popular presentation of the issues in evolving complex adaptations.%° 

Evolutionary biologist Mark Ridley summarizes four main lines of 
evidence for Darwinian evolutionary theory.*! First (1), small-scale 
changes in organisms can be directly observed. It is then extrapolated 
that past changes in organisms can be explained through the same 
evolutionary mechanisms observed in the present. Second (2), the 
similarities of living things can be explained by the proposition that 
they are descended with modification from a common ancestor. Such 
similarities can be seen both in the appearance (phenotype) and the 
genetic structure (genotype) of organisms. The classification of living 
things into different species and classes by pre-Darwinian biologists 
was historically necessary for the emergence of Darwinian theory. It 
then became possible to argue (for example) that all different cats were 
descended from the same cat-like ancestors, all mammals from the 
same ancestors and so on.*? Third (3), the geological evidence 
demonstrates that past forms of life were different from those that now 
live, which fits well with the supposition of descent with modification. 
Fourth (4), evolutionary biology acts as a unifying theory for all of 
biology and helps explain many details which would otherwise be 
unexplained. Theodosius Dobzhansky’s famous statement ‘nothing in 
biology makes sense except in the light of evolution’ succinctly 
expresses this fourth idea.*? Now, over 150 years after the publication of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, there is truly a massive amount of 
biological research using evolution as this kind of overall organizing 
idea. 

Dobzhansky and contemporary evolutionary biologists admit that 
not all details about how evolution happens have been worked out, but 
argue that this should not stop us from accepting the general picture 
given by the theory as correct. The logic of the inference to the best 
explanation does not demand that all questions related to a theory, such 
as evolution, are resolved before it can be affirmed as a clearly better 
explanation than any rival hypothesis. 


The focus of ID’s critique 


The ID movement’s critique of evolutionary biology is mostly aimed at 
the sufficiency of the Darwinian mechanism for explaining the origin of 
complex functional order in life (part 5 in Mayr’s division above). As 
John G. West puts it, ‘intelligent design is simply the effort to 
investigate empirically whether the exquisitely coordinated features we 
find throughout nature are the result of an intelligent cause rather than 
a blind and undirected process like natural selection’.*° All of the ID 
movement’s main thinkers similarly affirm the compatibility of 
common descent and ID’s biological design arguments. This theme is 
already present in Johnson’s Darwin on Trial,3° and continues in later 
ID works. Dembski, for example, argues that ‘intelligent design is also 
fully compatible with large-scale evolution over the course of natural 
history, all the way up to what biologists refer to as “common descent” 
(ie., the full genealogical interconnectedness of all organisms.)’*’ The 
general reason for the acceptance of common descent as a possibility is 
that common descent is not perceived to provide any explanation for 
biological adaptations by itself. Therefore proponents of ID do not 
perceive it as a competitor to design as an explanation. 

However, in addition to Denton, Behe is the only major proponent of 
ID who has actually professed belief in common descent as the best 
explanation of the similarities of living beings and who restricts his 
critique to naturalistic mechanisms of evolution. All of the other major 
proponents of ID do recognize Behe’s position as coherent and as part 
of ID. However, most of them also criticize common descent 
extensively. This critique is clearly a major part of ID literature and is 
also prominently present in ID textbooks like The Design of Life (2007) 
by Dembski and Jonathan Wells.38 Nevertheless, the major ID theorists 
do not consider the critique of common descent a necessary, core part 
of ID’s project or its design argument. Therefore I will leave discussion 
of the first four parts of Mayr’s thesis aside and focus on the central 
question of natural selection as the mechanism driving the evolution of 
new functional structures.*? 


Microevolution and macroevolution 


Proponents of ID admit the powers of naturalistic evolutionary 


mechanisms in explaining minor changes, but do not accept them as a 
sufficient explanation for all of life’s complexity. In other terms, at issue 
is the extrapolation from microevolution to macroevolution.‘° 
According to Johnson, ‘If empiricism were the primary value at stake, 
Darwinism would long ago have been limited to microevolution, where 
it would have no important theological or philosophical implications’.‘ 
In the ID movement’s terminology, microevolution is ‘small-scale 
genetic and structural changes in organisms’, whereas macroevolution 
means large-scale genetic and structural changes, ‘leading to new and 
higher level of complexity’.“? In the Edge of Evolution (2007), Behe 
attempts to determine the limits of Darwinian evolutionary 
mechanisms and concludes that Darwinian evolution is likely possible 
beyond the species level and the limits of Darwinian mechanisms are 
somewhere on the levels of animal genera, families and orders. For 
proponents of ID, the boundaries of the system of classification are not 
what limit the possibilities of the Darwinian mechanisms. Rather, the 
argument is that though this mechanism can explain some features of 
life, there are many features which it cannot explain. Thus Behe writes 
that ‘the major architectural features of life - molecular machinery, 
cells, genetic circuitry, and probably more — are purposely designed. 
But the architectural constraints leave spandrels that can be filled with 
Darwinian adaptations’.“ 

The issue of microevolution versus macroevolution is also discussed 
in mainstream philosophy of biology. For example, philosopher of 
biology David Sepkoski (who is by no means a proponent of ID) 
formulates the basic question in the move from micro- to 
macroevolution as follows: ‘Do major taxonomical groups represent 
real, ontologically distinct entities with their own emergent properties 
and are the factors that govern their development discontinuous with 
the mechanisms that produce variation and fitness among 
individuals?’ In the typical usage of the terms in Neo-Darwinian 
biology, macroevolution has been understood as the same process as 
microevolution, only on a larger scale. In this understanding, there is no 
qualitative difference between microevolution and macroevolution. 
Rather, if there is a sufficient amount of time, microevolution is argued 
to lead to macroevolution without the need for further mechanisms. 
This is still perhaps the most common opinion particularly in popular 


presentations of evolutionary biology, and even theistic evolutionism.‘ 
However, as Sepkoski shows, there are also many evolutionists who 
argue that other mechanisms are required as well.46 

Some of the arguments of these biologists are also referenced by 
proponents of ID. For example, Meyer references research in 
developmental biology and genetic regulatory networks. Following 
eminent geneticist Eric H. Davidson and others, Meyer argues that the 
evolution of new proteins is not sufficient to produce new animal body 
plans, because the information required for developing new animal 
forms resides in complex genetic regulatory networks and even in 
structures outside the DNA.47 Davidson argues that different types of 
changes are needed for macroevolution: ‘contrary to classical 
evolutionary theory, the processes that drive the small changes 
observed as species diverge cannot be taken as models for the evolution 
of the body plans of animals’.48 He also draws the conclusion that 
traditional evolutionary biology needs to be supplemented in light of 
these discoveries. 

The usefulness of these quotes for ID is weakened by the fact that 
Davidson himself (who knows his own results best) argues that these 
findings should lead only to a modification of evolutionary theory and 
the continued scientific research of the processes behind 
macroevolution, not rejecting the naturalistic understanding of 
evolution. Though modern organisms may indeed be incapable of 
undergoing macroevolution because their development requires such 
finely tuned genetic regulatory networks, perhaps ancient organisms 
were more amenable to change. But even in this case, the basic point 
remains. If Davidson is right about genetic regulatory networks, most 
evolutionary changes we observe in the present day would not result in 
changes to the organism’s fundamental body plans, even if many of 
these changes were accumulated over large amounts of time. So, there 
appears to be basis for distinguishing between micro-and 
macroevolution as somewhat different processes.“? 

Proponents of ID have many other arguments against the credibility 
of explaining macroevolution by reference to Darwinian mechanisms. 
For example, they argue that most mutations do not increase functional 
information, that the demands of protein evolution are too stringent for 
unguided evolution, and that the claimed sudden appearance of forms 


in the fossil record (particularly during the Cambrian explosion) are 
problematic for gradual evolutionary explanations. The mystery of the 
origin of life also looms large in the ID literature." Going deep into this 
discussion would take a large book in itself. As an illustration of the 
debate, I will nevertheless analyse ID’s most celebrated and criticized 
argument against evolution: Behe’s argument from irreducible 
complexity (IC).5! Analysing this example is also an interesting way to 
gauge the strength of each position since we can safely assume that 
there has been sufficient time for development of sufficient critiques 
and counter-critiques since Behe’s argument became well known 
already in 1996.52 


Irreducible complexity? 


Dawkins’ defence of evolution as the background of 
the critique 


In order to understand Behe’s argument from irreducible complexity, I 
return to Dawkins’ argument from The Blind Watchmaker (1989), since 
it provides the backdrop to Behe’s argument. Dawkins argues that it is 
highly rational to believe in the capacities of the process of mutation 
and natural selection to explain even complex structures. Consider the 
evolution of the mammalian eye, a highly complex structure that was 
already used as an example of design by Paley." Dawkins argues that 
evolution may have started with a small light-sensitive patch on the 
skin. When mutations improving the capability for vision appeared, 
they were beneficial and thus contributed to the fitness of the organism. 
Natural selection preserved these mutations and accumulated them. 
Over a long period of time, argues Dawkins, the modern eye was 
evolved. Dawkins presents the central questions behind this 
evolutionary explanation as follows: 


1 Could the human eye have arisen directly from no eye at 
all, in a single step? 

2 Could the human eye have arisen directly from something 
slightly different from itself, something that we may call 
X? 


3 Is there a continuous series of Xs connecting the modern 
human eye to a state with no eye at all? 

4 Considering each member of the series of hypothetical Xs 
connecting the human eye to no eye at all, is it plausible 
that every one of them was made available by random 
mutation of its predecessor? 

5 Considering each member of the series of Xs connecting 
the human eye to no eye at all, is it plausible that every 
one of them worked sufficiently well that it assisted the 
survival and production of the animals concerned?* 


Dawkins’ answer to the first question is negative: explaining the 
emergence of new complex organs through large random mutations is 
too improbable to believe. Dawkins answers the remaining four 
questions in the affirmative, however. 

Behe regards the example of eye as misleading, because the small 
steps described by Dawkins are actually extremely large on the 
biochemical level. According to Behe, there is no such thing as a 
‘simple’ light-sensitive cell. Rather, the biochemical basis of vision is 
highly complex, an irreducibly complex cascade of proteins.°> So, 
explaining the evolution of the eye in Dawkins’ manner is, for Behe, 
akin to explaining the production of a stereo set by saying that you just 
first need a CD player, then add loudspeakers and so on. The small 
leaps described by Dawkins are, for Behe, giant leaps between 
canyons.°° 

Behe’s argument from irreducible complexity is directed against the 
fifth point of Dawkins’ argument: the plausibility that all mutations 
necessary for the evolution of the current form are useful. With his 
argument, Behe is attempting to answer Darwin’s challenge, as set out 
in On the Origin of Species: ‘If it could be demonstrated that any 
complex organ existed, which could not possibly have been formed by 
numerous, successive, slight modifications, my theory would absolutely 
break down. But I can find out no such case’.5’ If some biological organ 
could not be developed through the mechanism of natural selection and 
mutation, then evolutionary theory’s claim to explain life’s order would 
be jeopardized. Behe argues that ‘irreducibly complex’ machines in cells 
satisfy Darwin’s challenge.°* 


Behe assumes that each mutation in the evolutionary series has to be 
useful or at least neutral in order for natural selection to help generate 
new biological structures. Otherwise, natural selection will act against 
its preservation. The basic idea is common in explanations of evolution: 
As “Third Way’ proponent Denis Noble states, if we compare the design 
of an organism to an aircraft, evolution must modify and improve the 
aircraft without foresight while the aircraft is in flight and all systems 
are in use.” The basic idea of Behe’s argument is that this sort of useful 
modification and building up of irreducibly complex structures is 
highly improbable, or even impossible for undirected evolution. 

As I have pointed out, Behe claims that his argument is ‘quantitative 
and depends on the evidence; the more parts, and the more intricate 
and sophisticated the function, the stronger is our conclusion of 
design’. Behe also means his argument to be cumulative: the more of 
such intricate systems there are, the more difficult it becomes (he 
argues) to believe that indirect Darwinian pathways for all of them 
exist.°! Behe has further written of the interdependence of irreducibly 
complex systems as an amplification of the probabilistic difficulties: if 
such a system will not work without the presence of another similar 
system, then the evolution of this system can no longer be treated as an 
isolated evolutionary problem. The probabilistic nature of Behe’s 
argument also makes it easier to understand why Behe has not been 
fazed by critics showing why evolving irreducible complexity is in 
principle possible. Something that is in principle possible may in 
practice still be probabilistically nearly impossible, depending on the 
details.6? 


Irreducible complexity as an obstacle to evolution? 


According to Behe, an irreducibly complex system is ‘a single system 
composed of several well-matched, interacting parts that contribute to 
the basic function, wherein the removal of any one of the parts causes 
the system to effectively cease functioning.‘ He argues that there are 
multiple irreducibly complex structures in cells. His basis for this is 
both empirical and conceptual. First, biochemical experiments can be 
used to test the necessity of the parts of biochemical machines. If the 
functioning of the system ceases when a part is removed, this part can 


be judged essential for the functioning of the system. Second, upon 
understanding how a system works, we can determine that certain 
parts are crucial for its operation. Behe argues that a system for 
swimming, for example, requires a minimum of three parts: a paddle, a 
motor and a part connecting the two. These parts also have to be fine- 
tuned to fit each other, or ‘well-matched’, as Behe defines.%4 

In the discussion on ID, the bacterial flagellum has emerged as the 
most often used example of biological irreducible complexity. The 
flagellum, according to Behe, is an outboard motor which propels 
bacteria forward. Behe argues that the flagellum requires tens of parts 
to function.©> Additionally, he argues that the flagellum is part of a 
network of interlinked irreducibly complex machines, so that the 
construction of the flagellum also depends on the existence of other 
irreducibly complex machines working together. For Behe, this 
interdependence of irreducibly complex structures makes it yet more 
improbable to explain these structures in a Neo-Darwinian way.° 

Some problems with Behe’s initial definition of irreducible 
complexity have emerged in the discussion. The definition of 
irreducible complexity assumes that all of the parts of a system are 
necessary for its function, but in practice no biological system is like 
this. For example, many parts of the bacterial flagellum are unnecessary 
for its functioning. Behe himself does admit already in Darwin’s Black 
Box that not all of the parts of his systems are necessary, and the 
functions of all parts are not even known. Moreover, he recognizes that 
a given function can be fulfilled by several different kinds of systems. 
However, for Behe, this does not mean that we cannot identify many of 
the parts of a given system as crucial for the functioning of that 
system.°” So, Behe’s definitions needs to be expanded to apply only to 
the irreducible core of the system — there can be additional parts which 
make the system more robust and which can be removed without 
necessarily losing the function.68 It seems to me that such an 
amendment is possible, though this then may present difficulties in 
identifying the irreducible core of natural systems.°? The more 
important critique is based on the possibility of evolving such systems 
in spite of irreducible complexity. 


The possibility of evolutionary pathways 


Behe argues that irreducible complexity is a barrier to ‘direct 
evolutionary pathways’. By direct evolution, Behe means evolution 
which works by improving some existing function step by step, as in 
Dawkins’ depiction of the evolution of the eye, where each modification 
results in a slight increase of vision. A direct evolutionary pathway 
means the evolution of a system from humble origins by small 
improvements in the system’s ‘core function’. Irreducible complexity is, 
for Behe, impossible to evolve in this way, because the core function of 
the system emerges only after all of the necessary parts are in place. 
Natural selection, however, cannot select for a function that emerges 
only after all of the parts are in place. The system thus cannot be 
evolved by small beneficial steps through a direct evolutionary 
pathway. For example, the bacterial flagellum cannot have evolved 
from a simpler system for moving the bacterium.” Instead, its evolution 
is — according to Behe — better explained by the actions of an intelligent 
designer who can arrange parts to fulfil some future end.7! 

Most of Behe’s critics have admitted that the argument works against 
direct evolutionary pathways, but have still considered indirect 
evolutionary pathways possible.”? Behe’s argument is that the parts of 
an irreducibly complex system would not have the function of the 
system and so would not be selected by natural selection. However, this 
does not mean that they could not have had some other function and 
then only later been transformed into parts of the newly formed, 
irreducibly complex system. The evolutionary history of Behe’s 
irreducibly complex systems, such as the bacterial flagellum, could be 
very complex, with similar parts serving in many slightly different 
systems with different functions. This is how evolutionists have 
typically explained the evolution of complex anatomical structures, 
such as the evolution of hands from feet, or the evolution of wings.” 
The adaptation of an existing biological structure for a new function is 
called evolutionary co-option. 

The evaluation of these kinds of evolutionary scenarios is typically 
done by comparing the existing system and its parts to other systems. 
For example, the modern bacterial flagellum doubles as a secretory 
system, and so the metaphor of a motor does not succeed in describing 
all of its functions. Many of the parts of the flagellum are also similar to 
parts in use elsewhere. For example, Miller argues that an important 


part of the bacterial flagellum is similar to the type III secretory system 
also found in bacteria, and other critics have argued that homological 
parts are known for around 90 per cent of the parts of the flagellum. 
Homological parts can also be found for other systems Behe describes. 
It can thus be argued that we already have at least the beginnings of 
plausible evolutionary histories for many of Behe’s irreducibly complex 
systems.”4 

This co-option argument has been the most popular response to 
Behe’s argument from irreducible complexity.’ The idea of the 
argument is that the precursors of irreducibly complex machines had 
other functions, and thus natural selection preserved them. 
Serendipitously, the parts initially useful in other machines were also 
useful for the construction of current irreducibly complex machines. 
However, few critics have noted that Behe himself considers the co- 
option answer in Darwin’s Black Box and presents another version of 
his irreducible complexity — an argument against it. 


Behe’s fallback argument from irreducible complexity 


Directly after presenting his argument against the direct evolution of 
irreducible complexity, Behe argues as follows: 


Even if a system is irreducibly complex (and thus cannot have been 
evolved directly), however, one cannot definitively rule out the 
possibility of an indirect, circuitous route. As the complexity of an 
interacting system increases, though, the likelihood of such an 
indirect route drops precipitously. And as the number of 
unexplained, irreducibly complex biological systems increases, our 
confidence that Darwin’s criterion of failure has been met 
skyrockets toward the maximum that science allows.’° 


Here Behe is admitting the point of his critics already in the course of 
stating his original argument. Irreducible complexity can in principle 
evolve through an indirect route, by which Behe means the co-option 
account. However, Behe argues that as the complexity of the system 
increases, the probability of such evolutionary accounts decreases to 
extremely low. Behe’s argument against Darwinian evolution is thus 
probabilistic, just as his argument for design is also probabilistic. In 


Behe’s argument, as the amount of apparently purposeful, irreducible 
complexity increases, so the probability of design goes up and the 
probability of naturalism goes down. 

In describing molecular motors, cilia, as irreducibly complex, Behe 
himself considers the possibility of co-option: ‘So an evolutionary story 
for the cilium must envision a circuitous route, perhaps adapting parts 
that were originally used for other purposes’.”’ Like his critics, Behe 
argues this by referring to homology: it is clear that proteins similar to 
the parts of the motor are used in cells to serve other functions. Behe 
speculates that perhaps the building of the motor could proceed by 
adapting these parts first into some simple system serving an unknown 
function and then add further parts until we come to the ciliar motor. 
Behe’s scenario is exactly like the co-option arguments used by many of 
his critics. So, Behe admits that the literature contains many examples 
of homology in biochemical systems, but claims that mere similarity 
does not prove the viability of evolutionary mechanisms, particularly 
when the similarities are distant.’ 

Behe argues this based on the functional requirements of proteins for 
a specific machine: the protein parts of irreducibly complex machines 
have to be ‘well-matched’ to fit the other protein parts of that same 
machine, attaching itself automatically only to those proteins and not to 
any others. Because irreducibly complex machines need to be a 
seamless whole before functioning, the requirements for proteins are, 
according to Behe, quite strict. Actually, the prior functions of the parts 
will naturally make them poorly fitting to serve in the new system.” 
Behe concludes that ‘analogous parts playing other roles in other 
systems cannot relieve the irreducible complexity of the new system; 
the focus simply shifts from “making” the components to “modifying” 
them’.*° 

One of Behe’s critics, biologist Allen Orr, surprisingly makes largely 
the same criticisms as Behe against the co-option scenario: ‘we might 
think that some of the parts of an irreducibly complex system evolved 
step by step for some other purpose and were then recruited wholesale 
to a new function. But this is also unlikely. You may as well hope that 
half your car’s transmission will suddenly help out in the airbag 
department. Such things might happen very, very rarely, but they surely 
do not offer a general solution to irreducible complexity’.*! This is 


essentially the same as Behe’s own response. Orr’s own solution is that 
irreducibly complex systems have been evolved from more complex, 
but not irreducibly complex systems; a solution that Behe finds a 
conceptual possibility, but requests evidence that it has actually 
happened.*? 

ID proponent Angus Menuge has developed Behe’s argument against 
indirect evolution into more systematic form. Menuge elucidates five 
conditions which have to be fulfilled in order to evolve an irreducibly 
complex structure: (1) Availability: parts fitting to build the irreducibly 
complex machine have to be available in the cell. (2) Synchronization: 
the parts of the machine must be available at the same point in time. (3) 
Localization: the parts must be moved to the same part of the cell, 
where they can be assembled into a whole. (4) Coordination: the parts 
have to be fitted together in the correct order. Having the right sort of 
parts is not enough, if they are not also assembled in a functional order. 
(5) Interface compatibility: the parts have to be precisely compatible 
and capable of acting together. Menuge sees the fulfilment of these 
conditions as unrealistic, just as Behe does. Behe’s responses to the co- 
option argument focus on conditions (4) and (5).83 

Disappointingly, the existence of this critique against the possibility 
of indirect evolution is not usually noted and responded to by Behe’s 
critics. Two exceptions to this trend are Niall Shanks and Paul Draper. 
Shanks only cites Behe’s idea briefly, dismissing it simply as a 
statement of Behe’s feelings of incredulity, not commenting on the 
arguments that Behe presents in its favour.*‘ The fragmentariness of 
Behe’s argument may be partly to blame for the lack of attention his 
argument has received. Behe does not state his argument against 
indirect evolution concisely, but elaborates on it further only as he 
analyses his examples of irreducible complexity in more detail. Behe 
has further developed this argument in his later works. Within the ID 
movement, the existence of Behe’s argument has been more widely 
recognized, however.®> 

Is the problem of modifying and assembling the components of 
irreducibly complex biochemical machines difficult for Darwinian 
evolution? Draper’s critique of the argument against indirect routes 
focuses on the crucial point: Behe needs to show that the parts of an 
irreducibly complex system indeed need to be fairly tightly well- 


matched. If less finely tuned parts will do, then adapting parts from 
other systems will pose much less difficulty for evolution.’ Here Behe’s 
argument depends on the details of how proteins work and on the ID 
movement's arguments about the difficulty of protein evolution. In 
recent years, such arguments have surged in popularity in the ID 
literature. For example, following other estimates in the literature and 
based on their own biochemical experiments, biochemists Douglas Axe 
and Ann Gauger have argued that functional protein folds are 
extremely rare and transitions even between homologous proteins are 
difficult. If this is correct, then Behe’s response to the co-option 
argument seems strong. If Axe and Gauger are wrong and transitions 
between homologous proteins are easy, as some critics argue, then 
Behe’s response to the co-option argument is greatly weakened. Behe 
himself has referenced Axe’s calculations in this way.87 

Other critiques of ID and defences of evolution also apply indirectly 
to the problem of irreducible complexity. For example, critics argue 
that: (1) homologies of the parts of ‘irreducibly complex’ systems are 
just the sort of evidence one would expect on the co-option account; (2) 
more detailed evolutionary histories of many biochemical systems are 
beginning to be written, including for many of Behe’s systems; and (3) 
evolutionary histories written on the larger anatomical level are 
supported with paleontological evidence. In biochemistry, finding such 
explanations may be more difficult due to the lack of fossils. These 
arguments do provide indirect evidence in support of the evolution of 
irreducible complexity, and they cannot be lightly dismissed. However, 
they also do not provide a direct answer to ID’s arguments against 
indirect evolutionary routes, and so proponents of ID are left requesting 
more evidence. 


How to explain the unexplained? 


The existence of the unexplained 


Whether the evolutionary origins of Behe’s examples of irreducible 
complexity remain a mystery or not, it seems that all sides acknowledge 
that there are still unsolved mysteries within biology. It is not difficult 
to find acknowledgements of this in the discussion on ID even from 


some critics of ID. For example, atheist Johnjoe McFadden explains one 
difficulty as follows: 


The basic problem is that the complexity of biochemical pathways 
(unlike the eye) do not appear reducible. For instance, one of the 
cell’s essential biochemical molecules is AMP (adenosine 
monophosphate), the precursor of ATP (the energy carrying 
molecule), which also finds its way into DNA, RNA and many other 
cellular components. AMP is made from ribose-5-phosphate, but the 
transformation involves thirteen independent steps involving 
twelve different enzymes.... Each of the twelve enzymes involved in 
this pathway is absolutely essential for the biosynthesis of AMP. 
Darwinian evolution would require this complex system to have 
evolved from something simpler. But, unlike the eye, we cannot find 
the relics of simpler works. Half or a quarter or a twelfth of the 
pathway does not generate any AMP or indeed anything else of 
value to the cell. It appears that the entire sequence of enzymes is 
needed to make any AMP. But without viable stepping stones, how 
can an entire complex system have evolved through Darwinian 
natural selection?** 


Here McFadden’s idea is very similar to Behe’s argument from 
irreducible complexity: it is difficult to understand how the complex 
molecular system required for the production of AMP could have 
evolved, since the parts do not appear to have any use otherwise, and 
since AMP seems essential for life. McFadden argues that this presents 
a very difficult, even unsolvable problem for current conceptions of 
Darwinian evolution and motivates transitioning into a new ‘quantum’ 
understanding of evolution. Cellular biologist Franklin Harold similarly 
argues that ‘there are presently no detailed Darwinian accounts of the 
evolution of any biochemical or cellular system, only a variety of 
wishful speculations’. However, ‘we should reject, as a matter of 
principle, the substitution of intelligent design for the dialogue of 
chance and necessity’.®° 

As I have argued, the literature does seem to contain at least some 
beginnings of accounts for biochemical evolution. However, Harold’s 
point is still interesting. Let us suppose that such detailed accounts are 


indeed missing to a large degree, and we are confronted with 
mysterious structures in biology. Would this then give us grounds for 
accepting ID? 

Harold’s own approach at this point is to rely on philosophical 
principles to justify the rejection of ID. Such philosophical critiques are 
used in the majority of critiques against ID, even in textbooks of 
evolutionary biology. For example, Freeman and Herron argue that 
appealing to design is simply unallowed in science, and so science 
should always look for natural explanations for biology.” Though the 
estimates of proponents of ID and their critics differ on the severity of 
unsolved problems within evolutionary biology, both agree that 
evolutionary biology is still an incomplete science. Whereas critics of 
ID argue that these are minor anomalies that are likely to be solved by 
future research, proponents of ID argue that the progress of science has 
only made the problems facing naturalistic theories worse. In order to 
justify continued belief in the causal powers of evolutionary 
mechanisms, ID proponents ask for exact details of how the 
evolutionary transitions in question could have happened before 
believing in the possibility of macroevolution through naturalistic 
mechanisms. 

Here a critic could well go on a counterattack: proponents of ID do 
not require similar exact details about the nature and modus operandi 
of the designer before believing in intelligent design as the best 
explanation. So, the demands proponents of ID make of Darwinian 
explanations seem perhaps more stringent than the demands they make 
of design-based explanations. Perhaps this could be justified by the 
difference of design-based explanations from the mechanistic 
explanations typically favoured in the natural sciences: proponents of 
ID argue that we already know from our experience that intelligent 
designers can produce such systems, whereas we do not know from our 
experience that undirected natural causes can do the same. The demand 
for details is a demand for the demonstration that undirected natural 
causes indeed do have sufficient causal powers for the task. But for 
many critics of ID, appealing to the differences between design-based 
explanations and other explanations merely shows the emptiness of 
design as an explanation. 


Examples of philosophical arguments for evolution 
and against ID 


Jerry Coyne’s defence of Darwinian evolutionary biology shows the 
way philosophical arguments are often used in the debate. Coyne 
argues that we can be sure that mechanism of selection and mutation 
explains complex adaptations partly because the only alternative - 
creationism, including intelligent design - is so clearly a bad 
explanation. Coyne’s arguments are that: (1) ID is unscientific, because 
it is untestable; (2) ID is a ‘God of the gaps’ argument; (3) ID can 
explain potentially any feature of nature, and thus explains nothing; 
and (4) the burden of proof is not on naturalists to provide a step-by- 
step demonstration of how complex systems can evolve, but rather on 
critics who should demonstrate that the step-by-step evolution of some 
complex system is impossible.?! 

Coyne’s case does not rest only on these philosophical arguments, 
because he goes on to explain empirical evidence for the evolution of 
complex adaptations (using the evidences from homology and the 
evolution of the eye, for example). Nevertheless, Coyne’s philosophical 
arguments certainly seem to affect the level of certainty he has 
regarding natural selection as the mechanism of evolution. 

Dawkins has even stronger confidence in philosophical and 
metaphysical arguments against creationism. Dawkins does begin The 
Blind Watchmaker with apparently affirming that design could in 
principle be the best explanation of biology. At first Dawkins appears to 
rely on evolutionary biology as the central critique of design arguments 
and affirms that prior to the advent of Darwinian theory, design was an 
intuitively very plausible explanation for biological complexity. The 
progress of science was required to drive out the gods from the realm of 
rationality.° 

However, on closer examination, it becomes clear that philosophical 
reasons also weight strongly in Dawkins’ mind: the rules of rationality 
would strongly mitigate against the design argument and belief in God 
even without the existence of good evolutionary explanations for life. 
At the end of The Blind Watchmaker Dawkins considers the question of 
how the origin of life should be explained and argues on philosophical 
grounds that even random chance is a better explanation for the origin 


of life than supernatural design. He states outright that even if 
(contrary to the actual world) there was no evidence for evolution, 
Dawkins would prefer to wait for a naturalistic explanation, rather than 
believe in design. This is because, for Dawkins, the purpose of 
explanation is to understand the complex by referring to something less 
complex, and in this the God hypothesis fails.? Many critics have thus 
remarked that given Dawkins’ philosophy of what scientific, rational 
explanations are, something like Darwinian evolution would have to be 
the most rational explanation even on purely a priori grounds and such 
philosophical arguments have a large bearing for what Dawkins 
believes about nature.” 

This kind of very strong metaphysical preference for evolutionary 
explanations of biology has also been criticized by evolutionary 
biologists and many theists who accept evolution simply as the best 
scientific theory. The presence of many theistic and apparently honest 
scientists who believe there is good evidence for Darwinian evolution is 
a problem for the ID movement’s argument that evolution is accepted 
only because of philosophical prejudice. But it is nevertheless true that 
often these theists have additional reasons to disbelieve in ID because of 
their model of divine action. In their minds, ID is a philosophically and 
theologically false ‘God of the gaps’ argument. I will have much more 
to say about this in the coming chapters. 

Theological and philosophical presuppositions are also important for 
proponents of ID, and this will become clearer as I analyse the logical 
structure of their design argument more closely. For example, if our 
background beliefs include the design of life as a live possibility, 
believing that events like the origin of life may have resulted from the 
activity of a designer should be less difficult than for someone whose 
background position is closer to Dawkins. And if our background 
beliefs even include the idea that evolution and creation are 
incompatible or poorly compatible ideas, then we already have 
theological reasons to be sceptical of evolutionary biology. These kinds 
of metaphysical ideas cannot help but influence the high probability 
many proponents of ID give to their design hypothesis. Those theists 
who accept in principle the compatibility of evolution and design have 
much less reason to be sceptical of evolutionary biology. 

Previously in this chapter I have already remarked that evolutionary 


biology is a well-established and widely accepted scientific theory, and 
ID would require large changes to it. Philosopher of science Jeffrey 
Koperski argues that conservatism in theory choice weighs against ID: 
‘Many biologists acknowledge that neo-Darwinism has serious 
anomalies. - Even if orthodox neo-Darwinism collapses, design is not 
the only alternative. More importantly, the rivals are more conservative 
vis-a-vis the reigning theory’.°° There is no avoiding the fact that after 
150 years of what many consider to be highly fruitful research, 
evolutionary explanations are the reigning paradigm and the ‘default 
option’ for explaining biology in the scientific community. So if the 
anomalies can be solved by expansions and modifications of the current 
theory, most scientists also have good scientific reasons to prefer that. 
But this hope of salvaging the theory is just what ID denies. 

At least in this situation where the biological evidence is still 
incomplete, it seems that many supporters and critics of evolutionary 
theory are quite reasonable to feel that philosophical and theological 
arguments are important for the issue. My point here is not that it is 
illegitimate to such arguments (as long as they are good arguments). 
This would be a form of scientism, since it would assume that only 
scientific arguments are important in deciding what a rational person 
ought to think. Rather, I believe we should openly recognize that the 
debate about biology has its theological and philosophical side. We 
need not be ashamed to admit that our views are not based just on 
science, and that we find philosophical and theological considerations 
valuable. 


Summary 


Proponents of ID seek to defend the idea that the laws of nature are 
designed, but they also argue that the designedness of nature is also 
manifest in biological organisms in a way that goes beyond what the 
natural laws themselves could produce. Talk of biological ‘machinery’ 
and biological ‘information’ are essentially ways to restate the old idea 
that nature contains goal-directed order in today’s scientific language. 
Defenders and critics of ID agree that biology bears the appearance of 
teleology, but disagree on whether biology requires explanation by 
reference to a purposeful designer. Despite general agreement on the 


existence of something like teleology in nature, opinions differ on the 
degree of perfection or imperfection nature exhibits. 

ID formulates its biological design arguments in competition with 
the mainstream Darwinian theory of biological evolution. ID’s central 
aim is to criticize the sufficiency of the mechanism of random mutation 
and natural selection for producing the kind of order found in 
biological organisms. Contemporary evolutionary biologists have also 
defended many different understandings of evolution, and some agree 
that a distinction between micro- and macroevolution needs to be 
made. This is also the kind of view of evolution that I myself am more 
drawn to. 

ID’s arguments are about mysteries or anomalies within 
evolutionary biology, and not all of the arguments have been answered 
in the debate. Mysteries in biology remain, so we need to ask what kind 
of mysteries (if any) would allow us to conclude that natural 
explanations likely do not exist, or that the grounds for a design 
inference are more weighty than the ground for just waiting for the 
discovery of a natural explanation. Here philosophical and even 
theological arguments quickly become important for participants of the 
debate as they begin to argue over matters such as the definition of 
science, the desirable criteria of explanations, the God of the gaps and 
the problem of evil. Some have a strong metaphysical view favouring 
evolutionary explanations, just as some others have a strong preference 
for rejecting evolution. 
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5 Intelligent Design as science or 
pseudoscience 


In the discussion of cosmological and biological design arguments, one 
chief objection to ID’s design-based explanations has been that they are 
not scientific. Much energy has been used to discuss criteria of science 
like methodological naturalism, testability, fruitfulness, detailed 
predictions and so on. In part, the prominence of the theme is based on 
the political situation and the debate over whether it is permissible to 
teach creationism or ID in public schools in the United States of 
America. 

The legal strategy for combating the teaching of creationism in the 
United States was designed around methodological naturalism as a 
requirement of real science. Against the efforts of creationists to portray 
‘creation science’ and evolution as competing scientific theories, it was 
argued that no theory which appeals to supernatural entities can 
possibly be science, already by definition. The definition of science has 
even been called ‘the philosophical question’ in the controversy over 
creation and evolution, implying that this question is philosophically 
more important than (for example) evaluating the merits of the design 
argument or understanding whether the fundamental character of 
reality is purposeful or purposeless.! 

Practical reasons also influence ID’s insistence on the scientific 
nature of its design arguments. As noted, the movement desires cultural 
influence and public impact. The movement recognizes the immense 
cultural authority of ‘science’ and wants to reclaim it from naturalists. 
In challenging the sufficiency of the scientific theory of evolution and 
naturalistic philosophy in the public arena, they want to say that their 
critique and their alternative are also scientific. However, ID’s main 
arguments against methodological naturalism are based on their 
understanding of the nature of science, and their belief that 


methodological naturalism unduly restricts science as a search for true 
explanations, rather than merely a search for naturalistic explanations. 

In this chapter, I will analyse the controversy over ID and the 
definition of science. In the first section I will look at ID’s critique of 
methodological naturalism and several ways in which methodological 
naturalism has been defended against this critique. I then move on to 
consider several possible defences and formulations of methodological 
naturalism. I argue that intellectually responsible defences of 
methodological naturalism will not allow us to dismiss the 
consideration of the more interesting questions in the debate, such as 
the evaluation of ID’s arguments. In the third section of the chapter, I 
discuss other ways of differentiating between science and non-science, 
and argue that the definition of science is not the central philosophical 
question of the debate, unless we accept some kind of scientism — or 
unless we care most about influencing public education than the core 
philosophical questions of the debate. 


Methodological naturalism and ID’s critique 


The historical background of methodological 
naturalism 


Methodological naturalism has historical roots extending far beyond 
current political controversies. Methodologically naturalistic science 
can be broadly construed as a project of understanding the structure of 
the universe in terms of natural causes. It always looks for natural 
explanations, laws and mechanisms, rather than resorting to 
supernatural explanations of any phenomena. As Ronald Numbers 
argues, this broad approach has Christian and even medieval roots. 
Even in the middle ages, natural philosophy was guided by a 
‘preference for natural explanations over divine mysteries’ when 
dealing with natural phenomena.? It was thought that God had created 
a rational world, whose structure was open to human investigation. 
Explaining things by reference to God’s mysterious will was not the 
default position of the natural philosophers; rather, they wanted to 
understand the natural processes which God had created. Similarly, 
many contemporary theists also restrict natural science to the study of 


natural causes and adopt methodological naturalism. 

The importance of methodological naturalism for the debate over ID 
is inherited from the discussion over whether creationism could qualify 
as part or science or not. In the 1987 trial over the teaching of 
creationism, five main criteria of science were defined: (1) science is 
guided by natural law; (2) it explains by reference to natural law; (3) it 
is testable against the empirical world; (4) its conclusions are tentative; 
and (5) it is falsifiable.’ In defining science as restricted to non- 
supernatural factors, the courts followed the testimony of philosopher 
of science Michael Ruse, who had argued in his testimony that ‘any 
reliance on a supernatural force, a Creator intervening in a natural 
world by supernatural process, is necessarily not science’.‘ 

After the trial, much critical discussion has ensued about these 
criteria, and some critics of creationism also argued that they were not 
philosophically rigorous, and that it is the definition of science as a 
complex philosophical question that cannot be decided by courts of law. 
Philosopher of science Larry Laudan in particular argued that though 
the banning of creationism was desirable, the criteria used to demarcate 
between science and pseudoscience in the trial were problematic. 
Laudan argued that scientific creationism contains much that is testable 
— and which has been tested and found false. Rather than being 
excluded from science a priori, creationism should rather be treated as 
a bad scientific theory, Laudan argued. However, this was not sufficient 
for the legal strategy against creationism or ID: in order for them to be 
barred from schools, ID and creationism have to be non-science, not 
merely bad science.° 

In the same collection of articles, But Is It Science, philosopher Philip 
Quinn even argues that while there are good arguments against 
creationism, these may be too complex, and so ‘there may well be 
circumstances in which only the bad effective argument will work 
against them in the political or legal arenas. If there are, then I think, 
though I come to this conclusion reluctantly, it is morally permissible 
for us to use the bad effective argument’. As Bradley Monton has 
commented, this strategy is unfortunate. We should seek for the truth 
and reject bad arguments, even if they are expedient.’ To that end, I 
will go on to consider some critiques and defences of methodological 
naturalism. 


ID’s designer and the critique of methodological 
naturalism 


Methodological naturalism was used as a weapon against creationism, 
and so it has also been used as an argument against understanding ID 
as part of the natural sciences. To defend the scientific nature of their 
argumentation, proponents of ID have responded by criticizing 
methodological naturalism. As I pointed out in Chapters 3 and 4, 
proponents of ID argue that cosmology and biology provide data which 
point to purposeful design as the explanation. The structure of the 
argument is often aimed to show that the design argument utilizes the 
best methods used in historical science, such as the inference to the best 
explanation. Proponents of ID argue that their design argument is 
analogous to forensic sciences, archaeology and the search for 
extraterrestrial intelligence (SETI), and as such should also be accepted 
as scientific.* 

It is somewhat curious why methodological naturalism should be an 
issue in the debate, since as noted, proponents of ID typically insist that 
their designer does not have to be supernatural. While Johnson’s early 
argumentation in Darwin on Trial critiqued the way methodological 
naturalism bars supernatural design from science,’ later ID writings 
have emphasized that design can be detected without knowing 
anything about whether the designer is supernatural or not, and 
without reliance on prior religious beliefs.!° The idea that ID does not 
require supernaturalism is common in the ID literature. Dembski, Behe 
and Meyer all emphasize that ID does not violate the rule against 
supernatural agents, because ID’s designer is not identified as 
supernatural, and indeed the question of the designer’s identity cannot 
be settled by the scientific evidence.!! 

One way in which methodological naturalism could be relevant is if 
it is very difficult to avoid the conclusion that the designer must be 
somehow supernatural. The question of the designer’s identity arises 
immediately, and the religious interpretation is a plausible one. (I will 
come back to these issues in Chapter 6). But the ID movement insists 
that it is cogent to separate the design argument and the identification 
of the designer as a supernatural identity. The movement criticizes 
methodological naturalism rather because it understands the restriction 


to bar all kinds of intelligent causes from the natural sciences, not 
merely supernatural ones. 

Proponents of ID even agree that the natural sciences are 
predominantly a search for natural causes. For example, Behe argues 
that even if supernatural designers were allowed in science, ‘the fear of 
the supernatural popping up everywhere in science is vastly overblown. 
If my graduate student came into my office and said that the angel of 
death killed her bacterial culture, I would be disinclined to believe 
her’.12 According to Behe, belief in a rational, understandable, law- 
bound universe is not threatened by belief in a Creator, but is 
something that religion and science can agree on.!3 However, Behe 
argues that science should be a search for truth, and it should also allow 
design as an explanation when that is warranted by the evidence: ‘I 
count as “scientific” any conclusion that relies heavily and exclusively 
on detailed physical evidence, plus standard logic. No relying on holy 
books or prophetic dreams. Just the data about nature that is publicly 
available in journals and books, plus standard modes of reasoning’. 
For ID, the debate is about the freedom of science to follow the 
evidence, and methodological naturalism is understood to be an 
obstacle to the search for truth. 


The freedom of science and the freedom of the creator 


The critique of methodological naturalism has been a hallmark of ID’s 
argumentation from the beginning. Johnson argued already in his 
Darwin on Trial that the naturalistic ground rules of science have led to 
a far too positive view of the powers of Darwinian evolution. 
According to Johnson, defenders of naturalism ‘enforce rules of 
procedure that preclude opposing points of view’.15 Johnson argues that 
methodological naturalism actually assumes a philosophical, 
naturalistic understanding of the world. Science must be understood as 
a search for the truth. If methodologically naturalistic science only 
searches for natural explanations, then this must be because it is 
assumes that only naturalistic explanations are true. Otherwise it would 
make no sense to restrict the search for truth to merely naturalistic 
explanations, Johnson argues. 

In this way, Johnson argues that methodological naturalism is not 


actually religiously neutral at all. In contrast to methodological 
naturalism, Johnson proposed an alternative ‘theistic realist’ framework 
for science. This theistic realism would be an open investigation of 
nature, allowing that God has created nature in an orderly fashion to be 
studied scientifically. In natural history, God could have used 
evolutionary mechanisms, or he could have acted miraculously. 
Johnson has a strong theological preference for any option which 
allows us to have evidence of divine action in history. However, neither 
evolution nor creationism is to be barred from science on a priori 
grounds (as Johnson believes is done in methodological naturalism), but 
only on the basis of empirical investigation. 16 

Johnson’s emphasis on the independence of God from the world and 
his ability to create any sort of world is reminiscent of the medieval 
debates on the logic of ‘possible worlds’. Pierre Duhem dates the 
beginning of the scientific revolution as 7 March 1277, when a set of 
theses of Aristotelian physics was condemned as wrongfully imposing 
limits on God’s omnipotence. Duhem argued that this led to the rise of 
empirical science, because now Christians could not discover how God 
had created the world based just on philosophical first principles but 
had to rely on empirical observations and experiments.'® This type of 
theistic background assumption can also be identified in many of the 
founders of modern science, such as Francis Bacon and Isaac Newton, 
and it is commonly referred to in the theology and science discussion. 1° 
Johnson’s novel argument is to apply this reasoning also to the 
creation/evolution debate. 

Later proponents of ID typically do not emphasize the 
aforementioned theological framework in just the same way. Though 
the idea of theistic science has found other defenders, mostly the ID 
literature does not discuss theistic realism as the alternative framework 
to methodological naturalism. Rather, the proponents of ID generally 
argue only that the foundational assumptions of science do not require 
that no intelligent designers have acted in history. The assumption 
remains the same as in Johnson’s argument: it could be that design is 
actually the true explanation of the development of biological species. 

This is argued to be a serious possibility that should not be dismissed 
a priori from scientific consideration but should be allowed to compete 
with non-purposeful explanations. Suppose that the actions of an 


intelligent creator are in reality responsible for the origin of life and 
much of its development, and that there are real ‘gaps’ in the 
capabilities of natural processes nature. In this case, reliance purely on 
the results of methodologically naturalistic science would produce a 
false picture of the history of life, because it could not even in principle 
recognize this being’s role and the really existing limits of naturalistic 
processes. In such a case, science would lead us away from the truth. 
Proponents of ID argue that this can be avoided by giving up 
methodological naturalism.2° 


Defending methodological naturalism 


The ID movement’s critique of methodological naturalism generally 
assumes that methodological naturalism means an a priori restriction 
barring the use of supernatural or teleological explanations from the 
natural sciences. Proponents of ID generally also operate on the premise 
that methodological naturalism is not credible in any traditional theistic 
framework, because theism allows that God could have acted in natural 
history. However, in the literature responding to the ID movement, 
there are different strategies for defending methodological naturalism, 
not all of which are vulnerable to ID’s critique. 


Strong methodological naturalism 


In its critiques of methodological naturalism, ID mainly criticizes 
methodological naturalism as an a priori restriction on what kinds of 
explanations are allowed in science. This kind of strong form of 
methodological naturalism does indeed exist, and it has indeed been a 
central part of the legal strategy against creationism and ID. For 
instance, Ruse, whose testimony was pivotal in the creationism trial of 
1987, defines methodological naturalism as the claim that ‘any reliance 
on a supernatural force, a Creator intervening in a natural world by 
supernatural process, is necessarily not science’.2! This means that 
excluding design from the natural sciences is not done only after 
evaluating the evidence, but based on the definition of science and 
based on logic. Sometimes critics of ID have stated this outright very 
strongly: ‘even if all the data point to an intelligent designer, such an 
hypothesis is excluded from science because it is not naturalistic. Of 


course the scientist, as an individual, is free to embrace a reality that 
transcends naturalism’.2? On this understanding, science is simply by 
definition a search for natural explanations. Science is concerned with 
understanding the natural causal structure of the cosmos, and its 
methods are unsuited for discussing theological and philosophical 
questions, such as whether nature is ultimately purposeful or not. 

Proponents of ID argue that this kind of strong methodological 
naturalism can only be defended if we assume that there are in reality 
no intelligent or supernatural causes acting in nature. Otherwise it 
would be misleading. This is indeed one possible way of defending 
strong methodological naturalism. If we assume that nature is all there 
is, or at least that God has no effect on the world, then there should not 
be any need to consider supernatural explanations within science (or 
anywhere else really). However, this cannot be the only way to defend 
methodological naturalism, since it was initially formulated in a theistic 
framework. Furthermore, philosophical naturalism or deism are not 
obviously true worldviews, nor are they universally accepted by 
scientists. So this kind of defence of methodological naturalism would 
not be persuasive for all. Furthermore, in order to defend 
philosophical naturalism in a dialogue with other views, the non- 
existence of a God who acts in history cannot be simply assumed, but 
must be argued. And part of this process should also involve the 
detailed examination of arguments for design, such as those presented 
in natural theology and ID. 


Theological defences of strong methodological 
naturalism 


However, methodological naturalism can also be defended 
theologically. For example, John Haught argues that theologies of 
nature can incorporate the findings of natural science, but that it would 
be mistaken to use design as an explanation on the same level as 
natural science functions. According to Haught, theological accounts of 
nature are rather concerned with the ultimate character of reality, 
rather than operating on the level of scientific theories: ‘theology would 
have the role of ultimate explanation in an extended hierarchy of 
explanations that includes, and does not in any way compete with, 


scientific accounts’.*4 This type of hierarchical understanding of the 
relationship of different disciplines is very common in the theology and 
science community: each discipline is understood to have its own 
territory, to which its methods are best suited. While there can be 
overlap and dialogue between the disciplines, investigating questions of 
natural science with the methods of the humanities or theology is not 
likely to be fruitful. Rather, references to supernatural design should 
take place outside the sciences, in theology and philosophy. And so, 
methodological naturalism within the natural sciences could be quite 
justified also for theists.25 

Does this defence evade ID’s critique of methodological naturalism? 
Suppose that it were indeed a true fact about the world that God 
created life through a miracle and that the origin of life would have 
been impossible otherwise. Suppose further that we can construct a 
good argument showing that design is the most credible explanation for 
the origin of life. Would it then be problematic to exclude design from 
science and instead say that some objectively very unlikely naturalistic 
hypothesis is the best scientific explanation for the origin of life? It 
could well be that the created reality does not respect the boundaries of 
scientific disciplines as they are understood in the theology and science 
community model.2¢ 

In my judgement, the aforementioned form of methodological 
naturalism can avoid this criticism, as long as we do not adopt 
scientism. We do not have to assume that the general criteria for good 
explanations are exactly the same as the criteria for good scientific 
explanations. If we do not restrict rationality to the natural sciences, 
then it is completely fine that often the best explanation for some 
phenomenon will lie outside the range of the natural sciences. 
Psychological and theological explanations, for example, might be best 
studied by methods outside the natural sciences. If we respect the idea 
that there are valid disciplines other than the natural sciences, then 
each question should belong to the domain of the discipline that can 
best study the question, though often a question might require input 
from several different disciplines. On this kind of understanding, the 
inability of the natural sciences to refer to personal explanations is no 
more problematic than the inability of psychologists to study quantum 
mechanics.2’ 


However, one problem (or benefit, depending on your viewpoint) of 
this defence of methodological naturalism is that it does not allow us to 
bypass discussion of ID’s arguments. This is because there is no a priori 
criterion for determining where the precise limits of the disciplines are 
and what kind of methods are best suited for studying which question. 
Rather, the boundaries of disciplines have been historically fluid and 
changing. The proper domains of each discipline have not been written 
for us in an infallible holy revelation, but must be decided as we go, 
based on our previous experience of what kinds of methods work in 
answering these particular kinds of questions. So, we could in principle 
discover that the origin of life, for example, is better explained when we 
use methods of design detection, such as those used in archaeology or 
SETI, rather than the methods we normally use in methodologically 
naturalistic biological research. So, even though this kind of 
methodological naturalism allows us to banish ID from the natural 
sciences, this does not mean stopping ID’s arguments altogether. 

Here the discussion comes down to how good the arguments for 
various views are, and in the end cannot be settled simply by reference 
to the traditional boundaries of disciplines (as valuable as these are). If 
we think that biological problems are properly a realm where strong 
methodological naturalism applies, we have to present arguments for 
why we think this is so. These arguments will have to show why it is 
likely that we will find naturalistic explanations for all biological 
problems, and why things like ID’s critiques fail to overturn these 
naturalistic explanations. So, approaching some problem as an issue 
best suited to study by methodologically naturalistic natural sciences 
should not be a dogmatically held position, but a working assumption 
and the result of the evaluation of our knowledge of that problem. 

The strong form of methodological naturalism outlined above holds 
that the natural sciences are by definition a search for natural causes. I 
have argued that this is not a problematic position, as long as it is not 
coupled with scientism, where rationality and the possibility for 
knowledge about the natural world are restricted to the natural 
sciences. Together with scientism, methodological naturalism would 
indeed be the kind of ideological position that ID proponents criticize, 
because this would mean that the entire possibility of design-like 
explanations is barred from consideration. In order to be defensible, 


methodologically naturalistic science must in principle be able to have 
boundaries, outside of which other methods and disciplines are the 
better source of true beliefs. If ID proponents were to adopt this 
understanding, they could well present ID more as a way of challenging 
the mainstream understanding of where these boundaries lie, rather 
than as a violation of methodological naturalism as such. 


Moderate methodological naturalism 


In the debate over ID, not all who defend methodological naturalism 
have understood it as an a priori restriction against intelligent causes in 
the natural sciences. Rather, some have argued that the natural sciences 
are in principle open to creationist and design-based explanations, if the 
evidence is good. On this understanding, methodological naturalism 
merely means a preference for natural, non-teleological explanations, 
rather than an absolute exclusion of them from the sciences. ID’s 
exclusion from the natural sciences is based on the failure of its 
arguments, rather than on definitions. For example, Phillip Kitcher 
argues that ID does qualify as science, and that even methodologically 
naturalistic science can be open to evidence of design. However, he goes 
on to argue that ID is bad 18th-century science which has been 
superseded and refuted by the developments of science after that.?8 
Niall Shanks similarly argues that ‘the methodological naturalist will 
not simply rule hypotheses about supernatural causes out of court’.2° 

Methodological naturalists of this type (which I will now term 
‘moderate methodological naturalism’) can maintain a critical openness 
to design arguments within science, while nevertheless favouring 
natural explanations. This type of methodological naturalism avoids the 
central point of the ID’s critique, because it does not rule out the 
question of design based purely on a priori criteria before considering 
the evidence and the quality of the arguments. Proponents of ID could 
also themselves be classified as moderate methodological naturalists, 
since they also believe that science is predominantly in the business of 
studying the operation of natural, unintelligent causes. Moderate 
methodological naturalism can allow for defending or rejecting ID 
based on what the evidence supports. 

In contrast to proponents of ID, some adopt moderate 


methodological naturalism for the purpose of arguing against 
theological claims with the authority of science. If theological claims 
were a part of science, then scientific methods would be suitable for 
evaluating — and rejecting — theology. Thus ID critics Maarten Boudry, 
Stefaan Blancke and Johan Braeckman argue that there are many ideas 
about the supernatural that scientific results could in principle 
corroborate or contradict: ‘not only in the life sciences, but also in other 
domains of inquiry, paranormal researchers and sceptics have 
investigated extraordinary claims which, if corroborated, would 
substantiate the existence of immaterial and supernatural entities’ such 
as ghosts and extra-sensory perception.*° According to Boudry, Blancke 
and Braeckman, sceptics who restrict science from evaluating 
supernatural explanations give up their most powerful weapon in the 
fight against superstition and nonsense. It is important to be able to say 
that we can scientifically test and falsify some such claims. However, 
this also means admitting that science could in principle also 
corroborate them. 


On the difficulties of defining science 


Some problems of demarcation criteria 


There have also been attempts to refer to criteria other than 
methodological naturalism in order to show that ID is not science. 
However, the question of demarcation is notoriously difficult and 
unsolved. As philosopher Yujin Nagasawa notes, ‘it is much more 
difficult to show that intelligent design is not science as to show that it 
has not been established as a good viable scientific theory’.*! It is 
difficult to find a criterion which could be used to definitely rule out 
design-based explanation from biology. For example, suppose that only 
observable entities can be referenced in scientific theories. Because the 
‘intelligent designer’ has not been observed, ID would then not be a 
part of science. But this is problematic, because the natural sciences 
typically allow for indirect observation and theories, which allows 
scientific status for the Big Bang theory, belief in electrons and so on. 
Or consider falsifiability as a criterion of science. One problem is that 
the core of theories can seldom be falsified directly: theories can often 


be amended to explain anomalies, and tests require the addition of 
auxiliary hypotheses to the theory. Ratzsch argues that even a 
hypothesis of supernatural design can have such testable parts, though 
the designer’s existence cannot be falsified directly.32 

Discussion of various demarcation criteria has shown that it is very 
difficult to formulate a strict boundary between science and 
pseudoscience. However, this difficulty does not show that we cannot 
say anything about what makes the quality of a scientific theory good 
or bad. Evaluating the virtues of scientific explanations or the values of 
science instead of absolute criteria seems a more promising approach. 
Testability (including predictive power), coherence with existing 
scientific theory, fruitfulness in opening up further avenues of research, 
simplicity and other criteria allow us to judge the scientific quality of 
competing theories and research programs.* Using scientific virtues as 
criteria of judging the best explanation, one could (for example) argue 
that naturalistic theories of natural history are scientifically more 
virtuous than the competing research program of ID. It is also possible 
to argue that though there are problems with naturalistic 
understandings of the world, ID represents a larger revision of science 
than these anomalies require.*4 Thus, even if design were admitted as a 
possible part of science, one could continue to argue against it. In 
contrast, proponents of ID can claim that their design argument 
provides a more virtuous scientific explanation of the data than 
naturalistic explanations. 


Personal explanations and science 


Another fruitful way to evaluate ID’s scientific status would be to ask 
what disciplines it has most analogies with. Is it with the natural 
sciences or perhaps more with the humanities, philosophy or theology? 
Even if drawing absolute boundaries between science and 
pseudoscience, or between various disciplines of science is difficult, we 
can still usually quite naturally think that some questions are more 
suited to the methods of the humanities and others more to the 
methods of the natural sciences. ID makes use of personal explanations, 
which are quite different from those typically used in the natural 
sciences. For example, Collins argues that scientific explanations 


typically possess scientific tractability: they are highly detailed, with 
references to laws, mechanisms and the minutest details of the systems 
being investigated. Science also does not provide explanations for 
everything - for example, it is difficult to specify a mechanism 
explaining why gravity works the way it does. However, in general, an 
attempt is made for investigating natural phenomena in detail.3° 

By contrast, explanations by reference to intentionality do not 
include this level of mechanical detail. Theistic intentional explanations 
typically do not involve any specification about the mechanism by 
which God creates the laws of nature, for example. Indeed no such 
mechanism needs to be given, since according to the hypothesis God 
can bring about any result he chooses without any need for 
intermediate second causes. Both theistic natural theology and ID 
require that intentional activity as a cause itself possesses some 
explanatory power, even without specification of any particular 
mechanistic process the designer worked through. 

Furthermore, while intentional explanations seem to work on a 
different level than mechanistic explanations, this does not mean that 
they have no explanatory power.*° Like natural theologians, ID 
proponent Meyer also references the example of human design as one 
basis of this claim. In the case of humans, we cannot yet specify how 
our consciousness and will influence the molecules of our bodies, but 
we nevertheless believe that our consciousness has an effect in the 
world, and that references to human design can be explanatory. In 
addition, we can typically detect that something is designed by humans 
without being able to specify how these humans do so.37 We could also 
state that in all explanations there comes a point where we reach the 
level of basic causal powers and are unable to specify further 
intermediate mechanisms.** 

This does show that design can be explanatory even without precise 
knowledge of mechanisms. However, in the case of human designers, 
we do typically have at least some idea of how the designed objects 
were produced (or how they could have been produced) in practice. The 
possibility to investigate such details further is a good thing for the 
hypothesis, though it is not unconceivable that a hypothesis could not 
have explanatory power even if further details about the cause cannot 
yet be investigated. If personal explanation is indeed explanatory, it is 


not necessarily a fatal flaw for it that personal explanations are 
different from mechanistic explanations. Even a vague hypothesis could 
in principle be the most plausible one and could provide us with 
valuable knowledge. Following Aristotle, it could be argued that there 
may be great value in even a glimpse of ‘celestial things’: ‘half glimpse 
of persons we love is more delightful than an accurate view of other 
things’. But such glimpses are quite different from what are usually 
considered to be scientific theories. If ID were to be admitted as natural 
science, at least we would have to argue that this would be a quite 
different type of science, applying methods of design detection to 
subjects that have traditionally been the domain of the natural sciences. 

Because of ID’s combination of methods from the natural sciences 
and the humanities, it may be too restrictive to think of ID simply as 
either part of the natural sciences, or as pseudoscience. Rather, one 
could believe that part of ID’s argument is part of the natural sciences, 
part some other kind of science and part that is better characterized as 
philosophical. For example, Collins argues that the difficulty of 
developing the basic idea of an intelligent designer into a detailed 
scientific theory makes it disanalogous with the best scientific theories. 
Thus it is better thought of as a philosophical idea than a scientific 
theory. However, Collins goes on to argue that the idea of a designer 
could still function as a background assumption of a ‘metascientific’ 
research program of intelligent design. This research program could 
then include many parts (for example, the question of the exact limits 
of Darwinian evolutionary mechanisms) which can be investigated 
scientifically and others which are better characterized as philosophical 
arguments (such as the design argument).“° 

Words have socially agreed upon meanings. If the generally agreed 
on meaning of the words ‘natural science’ excludes design-based ideas, 
then that means that ID is not natural science as a semantic matter. 
However, socially agreed upon meanings do change over time and over 
cultures, and current meanings of the words have their own complex 
history. For example, continental Europeans usually also define the 
humanities as ‘sciences’, whereas Anglo-American thinkers are more 
likely to mean only the natural sciences with the term. In any case, 
definitions cannot settle the questions that form the more substantive 
content of the debate.‘! If we were to accept scientism, then the 


definition of science would indeed be the central philosophical question 
of the discussion on ID. But we can recognize the immense success of 
the natural sciences without believing that science is the only reliable 
way to gain knowledge, or even that scientific theories are in every case 
better or more reliable than common experience, theology or 
philosophy.“? Because of this, the quality of the arguments for different 
points of view is the crucial thing to be analysed, rather than the status 
of these arguments as science or non-science.‘ 


Different reasons for rejecting ID 


Related to the discussion on methodological naturalism, Gregory 
Dawes makes a useful distinction between ‘in principle’ and ‘in 
practice’ reasons for rejecting theistic explanations. ‘In principle’ 
reasons would be reasons for excluding theistic explanations from ever 
being good explanations (within science or otherwise) and ‘in practice’ 
reasons are based on the actual successfulness of theistic explanations. 
If theistic explanation and design can never be acceptable explanations, 
then natural explanations are the only acceptable game in town not 
only within science but also outside of science. However, if theistic 
explanations are good, then it can be rational to believe in them, 
whether they are scientific or not.“4 

In my analysis of strong and moderate methodological naturalism, I 
have argued that defending methodological naturalism against ID’s 
critique cannot be done in a way that allows us to bypass considering 
ID’s arguments entirely. Under both strong and moderate forms of 
methodological naturalism, we need to be able to argue that 
phenomena like the origin and evolution of life are likely to be best 
explained on the level of the natural sciences without invoking 
designers. 

This type of rejection of a priori arguments against ID is also implicit 
in all accounts in which the rise of Darwinian evolutionary theory is 
seen as the central reason why biological design arguments can now be 
rejected. For example, cosmologist Sean M. Carroll writes that “A few 
centuries ago, for example, it would have been completely reasonable to 
observe the complexity and subtlety exhibited in the workings of 
biological creatures, and conclude that such intricacy could not possibly 


have arisen by chance, but must instead be attributed to the plan of the 
Creator. The advent of Darwin’s theory of evolution, featuring descent 
with modification and natural selection, provided a mechanism by 
which such apparently improbable configurations could have arisen via 
innumerable gradual changes’.** This implies that without Darwinian 
evolutionary biology, design would still be the best explanation for 
biological order. This assumes that design possesses at least some 
rationality as an explanation and cannot be dismissed on a priori 
grounds just by invoking the definition of science. At the very least, we 
need to argue that the generally agreed upon boundaries of scientific 
disciplines reflect the historical success of certain methods in answering 
certain types of questions. 


Summary 


In the debate over ID, much energy has been used to debate whether ID 
can qualify as natural science or not. I identified several different ways 
to exclude ID from science. Strong methodological naturalism requires 
that theistic explanations will in principle always lack some essential 
characteristic that is required of scientific explanations. Moderate 
methodological naturalists can admit that design-based explanations 
can in principle possess explanatory power even within issues normally 
studied by natural science, but argue that these cases are exceptional or 
non-existent. Defining ‘natural science’ in a universally valid way has 
proven to be a highly difficult philosophical problem. It is much easier 
to argue that an idea like ID is bad science than to argue that it is not 
science at all. Comparing ideas to other, readily accepted scientific 
theories can also help draw out some differences between ID and what 
is usually understood natural science. 

However, once we reject scientism, we should realize that there are 
also questions that are better studied by methods other than those 
typically used in the natural sciences. For example, methods of design 
detection are important in studying human culture and artefacts. The 
precise boundaries within disciplines are best based on our experience 
of what kinds of methods actually work in increasing understanding in 
each area. There is no a priori way to determine that methods of design 
detection could not in principle also provide the most understanding in 


problems like the origin of life. The superiority of methodologically 
naturalistic science in investigating these problems needs to be argued, 
rather than assumed a priori. Because of this, methodological 
naturalism will not ultimately allow us to avoid giving ID a hearing, if 
ID’s arguments are otherwise good. 

It is my belief that the overt focus on the demarcation question in the 
debate reflects the cultural influence of scientism. Science has enormous 
cultural authority, and proponents of ID wish to be able to claim it for 
their ideas. But in the long term, it would perhaps be more prudent to 
also question the undervaluing of non-scientific ideas in our broader 
culture. If the problematic nature of scientism became more widely 
known, perhaps proponents and critics of ID would feel less pressure to 
argue about the definition of science and could instead concentrate on 
more interesting questions, such as the evaluation of the arguments 
themselves. The quality of our arguments and the reliability of our 
conclusions is far more important than the labels we give them. 
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6 The designer of the gaps? 


The design arguments of natural theology are arguments for the 
existence of God. However, while most proponents of ID also believe 
that the designer is God, they argue that the design argument itself 
does not establish the designer’s identity. Here ID’s position has been 
subjected to diametrically opposed criticisms. On the one hand, 
methodological naturalists have argued that ID’s design argument is 
not religiously neutral enough, and that its designer therefore cannot 
qualify as part of the natural sciences. On the other hand, theological 
critics have argued that ID’s talk of an intelligent designer is too non- 
religious and too far removed from the classical theological tradition to 
be of any religious value. The designer has even been argued to be like 
an idol, a false image of God, making ID close to a theological heresy. 

Another philosophical and theological critique of ID has been based 
on understanding ID as a fallacious “God of the gaps’ argument. This 
critique is commonly presented by both theistic and naturalistic critics 
of ID; article collections on ID usually feature several articles making 
the critique.! However, here too there is a large amount of variety. 
Some thinkers make the charge of the God of the gaps against all 
theistic arguments, while others would allow for other theistic 
arguments to work. There is some disagreement about what exactly 
makes an argument a God of the gaps, and how theistic arguments 
might avoid the fallacy. 

The purpose of this chapter is to clarify these theological and 
philosophical discussions. I begin by examining ID’s understanding of 
the nature of the ‘intelligent designer’, and how this compares to 
traditional design arguments. In the second section, I consider the 
critique of intelligent design as idolatry, and how this compares to 
critiques of natural theology. In the next two sections, I consider 
differences between ID and mainstream theistic natural theology 
relating to how we conceive of the problem of the God of the gaps. 


ID’s understanding of the designer 


ID’s separation between the designer and God 


Design arguments have historically been among the most popular and 
most widely believed of natural theology’s arguments in support of 
belief in the existence of God. Even Immanuel Kant wrote that the 
teleological argument 


always deserves to be mentioned with respect. It is the oldest, the 
clearest, and the most accordant with the common reason of 
mankind. It enlivens the study of nature, just as it itself derives its 
existence and gains ever new vigor from that source.... Reason, 
constantly upheld by this ever-increasing evidence which, though 
empirical, is yet so powerful, cannot be so depressed through doubts 
suggested by subtle and abstruse speculation, that it is not at once 
aroused from the indecision of all melancholy reflection, as from a 
dream, by one glance at the wonders of nature and the majesty of 
the universe - ascending from height to height up to the all- 
highest.? 


Kant did also criticize the design argument. He argued that the 
argument can provide evidence only for the existence of some kind of 
designer, not the existence of God. The crucial problem is the finiteness 
of the universe, which means that it can (Kant argues) be explained by 
supposing the existence of a very wise and very powerful being, 
without the need for an infinite Creator. 

Since the biological design argument is also an argument of natural 
theology, and since proponents of ID wish to connect theology and 
science, it would not unreasonable to also classify ID as a minimalistic 
form of natural theology. Nevertheless, proponents of ID do not use this 
term of themselves, and mainstream natural theologians such as 
Swinburne have distanced themselves from ID. The mainstream of 
contemporary natural theology and proponents of ID diverge 
significantly in their responses to the Kantian critique. Natural 
theologians typically disagree with Kant on many levels. For example, 
Swinburne argues that an infinite Creator is a simpler hypothesis than 
a finite Creator and that natural theology does not need to provide 


absolute proofs, only evidence and cumulative arguments. Whereas 
Kant assumed that our conclusions cannot exceed that which is 
required by the evidence, Swinburne argues that even theories within 
natural science go beyond this requirement. For example, on the basis 
of observation of a small part of the cosmos, we make theories about 
physics which concern the whole universe.‘ 

In contrast, proponents of ID frame their conclusions about the 
identity of the designer quite similarly to Kant, arguing that design 
arguments can at most prove the existence of an unidentified designer. 
They do agree that the designer can be identified as God using 
additional theological and philosophical argument. However, the 
movement also emphasizes, with Kant, that design arguments alone can 
at most prove the existence of an unidentified designer. 

For example, Behe admits that God is culturally the obvious 
candidate for the role of the designer, but nevertheless ‘the leap [from a 
designer] to God with a capital G short-circuits scholarly arguments 
that have been going on for millennia across many cultures.’ Behe 
argues that there are many different accounts of the designer that could 
in principle fit with the evidence, and the design argument itself cannot 
settle the debate over which idea of the designer is correct. For example, 
he argues that nature could in principle be the product of some highly 
advanced technology, rather than the creation of God. Dembski 
similarly argues that while ID is compatible with theism and 
creationism, it is also compatible with deistic views and Platonism, for 
example. Thus ID is argued not to ‘prejudge such questions as who is 
the designer’.° This emphasis is so strong in the ID literature that some 
critics have even been misled to interpret proponents of ID as 
agnostics.” 


ID’s identification of the designer as God 


But texts identifying the designer with God are also not uncommon in 
ID literature. In Phillip Johnson’s early works, one is even hard pressed 
to find such a sharp separation at all. For example, Johnson initially 
constructed ID’s argument as a comparison of creation and Darwinian 
evolution as explanations. Johnson’s critique of methodological 
naturalism is also based on the idea that supernatural explanations 


should be allowed within natural science.’ However, later Johnson has 
also defined the limits of the ID movement’s argument more 
minimalistically: ‘My personal view is that I identify the designer of life 
with the God of the Bible, although intelligent design theory as such 
does not entail that’.° Similarly, in an early article Meyer argues that 
intelligent design is part of the ‘return of the God hypothesis’. Citing 
the arguments of natural theology favourably, Meyer argued that many 
lines of evidence provide epistemic support for belief in God, though 
they do not prove his existence; he then proceeded to identify the 
biological design argument as one additional such argument.!° 
However, in his later writings Meyer has also emphasized the 
distinction between the intelligent designer and God: ‘neither the 
evidence from biology nor the theory of intelligent design’!! can prove 
the identity of the designer as God. Nevertheless, he continues to hold 
that ‘theism makes more sense of the totality of human experience than 
does any other worldview’. 

All of the major proponents of ID have indeed identified the designer 
as the God of theism and regard making this connection a very 
reasonable thing to do. For example, Dembski argues that ID forms a 
‘bridge between science and theology’! and that the debate over ID is 
ultimately about ‘whether reality at its base is purposive and intelligent 
or mindless and material’. According to Johnson, materialists 
reasonably fear that ‘even the most minimalist version of a deity will 
tend to become understood as something like the God of the Bible, who 
communicates with humans and cares about how we behave’.!> He thus 
sees ID as a ‘wedge’ which will open a discussion about the nature of 
the ultimate reality and make it easier to trust in the God of the Bible.16 
According to Behe, evidence for design has the effect of strengthening a 
believer’s faith in God,!’ and philosophical, historical and religious 
arguments exist which support seeing the designer as the God of 
Christianity. For example, Behe argues that an infinite series of 
designers is implausible, and so God is the most plausible designer.'* 

Given these views, it seems perplexing that the ID theorists so often 
emphasize the distinction between the designer and God, rather than 
the connection between the designer and God, which they also believe. 
Some critics of the ID movement have argued that the separation 
between the designer and God is merely a strategic ploy. By saying that 


ID does not reveal the identity of the designer, the design argument 
keeps the appearance of non-religiosity and can be taught in public 
schools in the United States. Elliott Sober (representing naturalism) 
and Robert J. Russell (representing theistic evolutionism) have argued 
separately that not identifying ID’s designer as God is very difficult. 
Identifying the designer as a space alien, for example, leads to the 
additional question where these space aliens came from. If evolution is 
not a viable answer, then our alien creators must themselves have also 
been designed. If we do not want to end up with an infinite series of 
designers, then at some point the chain must stop with God. As I have 
noted, Behe has also argued similarly, and he did this before Sober and 
Russell.2° 

It seems to me that there is no reason to regard the ID proponent’s 
distinction between the designer and God as deceitful. Their 
understanding of the logic of the design argument does allow for this 
distinction. Even ID proponents themselves think that taking this extra 
step is very reasonable, they can without contradiction believe that this 
additional step does indeed exist. However, it still needs to be explained 
why proponents of ID so often leave the theological interpretation of 
their argument to the reader, rather than getting into theological and 
philosophical discussion. Here the best explanation that I have found is 
that this is motivated by the movement’s desire to gain acceptance for 
its design arguments as a legitimate part of the natural sciences. It is 
also a response to broader culture’s valuing of scientific reasons over 
theological ones. Proponents of ID want to engage popular culture on 
the scientific level, since science is so highly respected. However, I 
worry that this results in a kind of strategic acceptance of scientism for 
the purposes of the argument. I will have much more to say about this 
in Chapter 10. 

It is interesting to ponder whether the debate over the identity of the 
designer would not be quite different if the cultural scientism 
influencing the debate were to be challenged and overturned. In the 
debate on ID, defenders of the design argument emphasize the 
difference between the designer and God, while critics emphasize the 
supernatural nature of the designer. This is a complete reversion of the 
debate between Hume and Paley, where Hume emphasized the 
distinction between the designer and God, and Paley the identification. 


Suppose instead that there was no pressure to have ID qualify as part of 
natural science, and the central cultural issue was instead the credibility 
of theism. With this change, it seems likely that theistic defenders of ID 
would emphasize the connection they see between the designer and 
God, while the atheistic critics of the movement would once again 
argue that the design argument can establish only the existence of some 
designer, but not God. 

In their critiques of ID, Russell and Sober aim to show that ID’s 
vision of the designer is plausibly understood as theistic and 
supernatural. Their purpose is to argue that ID violates methodological 
naturalism and therefore should not be considered to be a scientific 
theory. On the other hand, some theological critics of ID have drawn 
the opposite conclusion from ID’s separation between the designer and 
God: that ID’s image of the Creator is too far removed from the 
Christian God to be credible theologically. I turn now to analysing this 
critique. 


Natural theology and ID as idolatry 


The critique of idolatry and ontotheology 


Most proponents of ID believe that their unidentified designer is 
actually the Christian God. But is this identification possible? Some 
theologians have argued that describing God as a designer presents a 
false image of God, which actually leads away from the knowledge of 
the true God. For example, theologian Conor Cunningham argues that 
ID’s designer is actually closer to a devil than the true Creator, because 
the designer is just like a human being, only more powerful and more 
intelligent. Cunningham even argues that atheists like Dawkins could 
more effectively criticize traditional Christian belief in God by adopting 
ID, rather than by defending evolutionary biology.?! 

Relating this critique to the discussion on natural theology will be 
instructive, since in some critiques of natural theology it is also argued 
that there is an insurmountable difference between the ‘God of the 
philosophers’ and the God of Christianity. Some kind of difference does 
indeed seem to exist, as is poetically described by mathematician Blaise 
Pascal’s description of his mystical experience in 1654: ‘From about half 


past ten in the evening until half past midnight. FIRE. God of Abraham, 
God of Isaac, God of Jacob, not of philosophers and scholars. Certainty, 
certainty, heartfelt, joy, peace’. For Pascal this did not mean the 
rejection of philosophical apologetics, though he did think that the 
arguments of natural theology are insufficient for real religious belief.22 
However, others have used the difference between philosophical and 
religious understandings of God to argue that all images of God 
constructed on the basis of human reasoning are mere idols in violation 
of the commandment that ‘thou shalt not have other gods’. 

The critique of idolatry springs from two very different sources. The 
first is the Barthian argument that Christian theology and belief should 
be based on revelation, rather than fallen human reasoning, which will 
inevitably end up constructing an idol. Only the revelation of God can 
bring knowledge of God. Barth’s famous ‘Nein!’ (1934) to natural 
theology was written in response to his friend Emil Brunner’s (1889- 
1969) moderate defence of natural theology. Brunner had argued that 
some sort of human capacity for the reception of revelation and 
remnant of the image of God is required by Christian doctrine and 
tradition. Barth was concerned that we should not repeat the errors of 
Nazi-friendly German theology, which enslaved theology to serve the 
supposedly rational principles of the National Socialist party.? 

The second source for this critique of natural theology as idolatry is 
quite different: philosopher Martin Heidegger’s (1889-1976) 
philosophical critique of ‘ontotheology’. The critique of ontotheology is 
that using God as an explanation inevitably makes God into just 
another creature among creatures, part of the system of the world. 
Though the concept of onto-theology was popularized by Heidegger, 
the idea that God is very different from any creature is nevertheless a 
staple of classical Christian theology. In the theology of Aquinas, for 
example, God is not just a normal ‘being among beings’, but ‘being 
itself’. Any application of terms to God is analogical, not direct.2 


Responding to the critique 


In my view, though the danger of creating a false image of God is 
always present in theology, the critique of idolatry is not a good 
argument against all natural theology, and similar responses can also be 


developed on behalf of proponents of ID. For example, McGrath has 
argued that the Barthian critique of natural theology has an inner 
tension, because the Bible and traditional Christian theology 
themselves seem to contain grounds for natural theology. In this 
situation, the Barthian reliance on the Bible should lead to the 
acceptance of some sort of natural revelation, where the contents of 
Christian doctrine are found to resonate in some ways with what we 
observe in nature.”° 

Actually, the problem of fitting together different images of God is 
not just a problem for natural theology, but all of Christian theology. 
For example, the God of the Old Testament is not openly Trinitarian, 
though the Old Testament can be interpreted from the viewpoint of 
Trinitarian theology. Within Christian theology the prophets of the Old 
Testament are thought to speak of the same God as the New 
Testament.2? Why could not the God described by philosophical natural 
theology also be interpreted as the same Trinitarian God? The images of 
God are not wholly different: proof texts for most of the attributes of 
the theistic God (such as omnipotence, omnipresence, omniscience, 
moral perfection and so on) can also be found in the Bible.?* 

Thomas Aquinas described the relationship of the God of the 
philosophers through an interesting metaphor. If we see someone from 
far away, we may be able to tell that it is a human person and only later 
recognize that it is Peter. When seeing the person far away, we were 
seeing Peter, even while we did not recognize him. Similarly, the God of 
the philosophers can be interpreted to be, on closer inspection, the God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob who is known more fully through faith.2° 
It seems to me that ID’s talk of a designer could similarly be interpreted 
as a vague and distant glimpse of God.30 

The question of ontotheology requires thinking about the nature of 
theological language. In what sense can human concepts be applied to 
God at all? The question is not just about concepts like ‘being’ or 
‘design’ but also applies to concepts like the love of God and the 
properties of God discussed in various biblical passages. Because we are 
human beings, we must necessarily use human concepts when talking 
about God. It is arguable that in formulating our account of theological 
language, we must simultaneously include both affirmation and 
negation. Claiming that God is wholly other and that human concepts 


cannot be applied to him would make God irrelevant to humans and 
dismiss the central Christian doctrines of God’s revelation and 
incarnation. However, believing that we can wholly comprehend God 
would lead to creating a false image of God to fit into our 
philosophies.+1 

Theologian Denys Turner argues that natural theology can be 
formulated in a way that avoids the ontotheology error. The key is that 
in proving the existence of God (or at least providing evidence 
supporting this belief) natural theology is proving the existence of a 
mystery that reason cannot fully grasp. Paradoxically, just as natural 
theology leads us to understand that God exists and that God has 
certain attributes, it also leads us to understand God’s transcendence 
and mysteriousness.*? The same point is poetically expressed by 
Augustine, as quoted previously: ‘though the voices of the prophets 
were silent, the world itself, by its well-ordered changes and 
movements, and by the fair appearance of all visible things, bears a 
testimony of its own, both that it has been created, and also that it 
could not have been created save by God, whose greatness and beauty 
are unutterable and invisible’.** 


ID and the breadth of christian doctrine 


How then could the breadth of the doctrine of God be combined with 
ID’s design arguments? As Cunningham argues in response to ID, the 
doctrine of creation is about much more than the idea that God is the 
designer of the empirically studied order of nature. It is, according to 
Cunningham, primarily a metaphysical doctrine explaining why there 
is something rather than nothing, explaining the fundamental 
dependency of all things of their Creator.‘ It seems to me that 
Cunningham is saying something important here: ID does not speak of 
this aspect of the doctrine of creation and thus provides at best an 
incomplete defence of belief in the doctrine. 

However, proponents of ID do recognize that God is more than a 
designer. This is already implicit in ID’s differentiation between the 
designer and identifying the designer as God. If God were not more 
than a designer in ID’s understanding, than this kind of strong 
differentiation should not be possible. The implied understanding is that 


God is more than a designer, but also not less than a designer. This is in 
line with Turner’s description of theological language: our language 
fails not because it says too much of God, but because it says too little. 
Analogy always includes both a denial and affirmation.35 

Though ID fails to describe the full depth of the doctrine of creation, 
there is also commonality with the doctrine of God as Creator of the 
order of the nature. In studies of the historical development of the 
doctrine of creation, it is often even argued that the idea of God as the 
conqueror of the forces of chaos and the creator of order in the cosmos 
preceded the doctrine of creatio ex nihilo and metaphysical 
developments of the doctrine. McGrath thus argues that ‘the theme of 
ordering is of major importance to Old Testament conceptions of 
creation’.°° The fact of existence is not the only thing explained by the 
doctrine of creation; it also seeks to explain the rationality and beauty 
of the world God has created. It is with this part of the doctrine of 
creation that ID’s ‘designer’ who purposefully creates order can find 
consonance.*” 

In the end, it seems to me that natural theologians and proponents of 
ID have a great deal of common ground in the debate on theological 
language. The descriptions of God used in mainstream natural theology 
are far more robust than in the ID literature. Nevertheless, the language 
of design and purpose are also used within mainstream natural 
theology, and natural theologians have developed responses against the 
critique of such language as an onto-theological error. It seems that at 
least many of the responses are also in principle available to the ID 
movement, if the movement would engage more with design as a 
theological and philosophical question, rather than attempting to 
restrict the discussion to the natural sciences. 


The God of the gaps critique 


The basics of the God of the gaps critique 


The God of the gaps critique against ID has been made by thinkers 
representing highly varied viewpoints.** Though the term “God of the 
gaps’ has Christian origins, it is used in many different ways and has 
recently also been used against all kinds of theistic argumentation, not 


merely creationism and ID. In such critiques, it is claimed that we 
should expect science to eventually replace talk of God altogether with 
scientific explanations of the same things.*° Proponents of ID 
themselves vigorously deny the allegation that their arguments are 
examples of the God of the gaps fallacy. In this situation, it is important 
to clarify just what the term means and exactly what the problem is 
with God of the gaps arguments.“° 

Two main critiques of God of the gaps arguments have been made. 
First, such arguments are often called arguments from ignorance: the 
divine explanation is argued to be correct mostly on the basis that we 
have no scientific explanation of the phenomena. Now it should be 
recognized that science can study not only the powers of nature, but 
also the limits of nature. For example, the first law of thermodynamics 
tells us that we should not expect an overall increase in energy in 
closed systems. Because of this, it does seem in principle possible to 
argue that there are limits to natural explanations.“! 

But when God of the gaps arguments are criticized as arguments 
from ignorance, what is meant is that divine explanations are invoked 
at points where it would be more reasonable to wait for natural 
explanations, and where there is no good motivation to invoke theistic 
explanations. Dietrich Bonhoeffer famously argues this point in a letter 
written while imprisoned by the Nazis in Tengel in 1944 that ‘It is 
wrong to use God as a stopgap for the incompleteness of our 
knowledge. If in fact the frontiers of knowledge are being pushed 
further and further back (and that is bound to be the case, then God is 
being pushed back with them, and is therefore continually in retreat. 
We are to find God in what we know, not in what we don’t know; God 
wants us to realize his presence, not in unsolved problems but in those 
that are solved’.“? 

The second main line of critique against God of the gaps arguments 
is that they present a wrong understanding of divine action. In gaps 
arguments, theistic explanations are thought to work on the same level 
as scientific theories, whereas the biblical accounts present God as the 
Creator of all things, including the regularities of nature. Furthermore, 
to be on a secure foundation, theological beliefs should be based on 
what we do know, rather than what we do not know. Charles A. 
Coulson put the point succinctly: “when we come to the scientifically 


unknown, our correct position is not to rejoice because we have found 
God; it is to become better scientists’. 


Limit questions good, God of the gaps bad? 


But the central problem now becomes: how do we know that ID’s 
design arguments are God of the gaps arguments, and are problematic 
in the ways presented? To show how muddled the waters are, consider 
limit questions, which Barbour defines as ‘ontological questions raised 
by the scientific enterprise as a whole but not answered by the methods 
of science’.“* In contrast with gaps arguments, these are typically seen 
as quite legitimate by theologians. Examples of such questions include 
ethical questions related to the doing and use of scientific research, but 
also metaphysical questions, such as the question of the origin of the 
cosmos and the orderliness of the laws of nature. In such cases, it is 
argued that limit questions are clearly disanaloguous to the questions 
normally studied by the natural sciences. In his arguments for the 
existence of God, Swinburne similarly argues based on phenomena that 
are ‘too odd’ or ‘too big’ for natural science to explain.“ 

An idea of the hierarchy of the sciences often underlies the 
distinction between limit questions and the God of the gaps. For 
example, Arthur Peacocke presents a hierarchical model of the 
relationship of the different sciences, where each science proceeds by its 
own method to study those questions which its methods are best suited 
for analysing. There can be overlap and connections between the 
different fields, but by and large each science does its own thing. In the 
discussion on theology and science, the critique of the God of the gaps 
has been a reminder of the broad metaphysical nature of many 
theological doctrines and the compatibility of religious faith and 
science.*° 

But what are the criteria for differentiating between limit questions 
(which are legitimate) and God of the gaps arguments (which are 
thought to be illegitimate)? As in my discussion of methodological 
naturalism, I would argue that the most credible way of defending this 
distinction is based on experience. From our collective human 
experience, we know that the natural sciences are highly fruitful in 
studying certain kinds of questions, but that other methods are more 


fruitful in studying other questions. God of the gaps arguments argue 
for God based on mysteries where we have reason (based on experience 
of similar phenomena) that science will ultimately find good solutions 
for present mysteries. Limit questions are based on phenomena that our 
experience shows are vastly different from mysteries that science has 
been fruitful in solving. This kind of understanding of the issues seems 
to underlie Haught’s critique of ID as a God of the gaps: ‘ID is a 
“science stopper” since it appeals to a God-of-the-gaps explanation at a 
point in inquiry when there is still plenty of room for further scientific 
elucidation’.‘” 

However, if classifying some particular point as the true limit of 
science and the beginning of theology is based on experience, then 
people may have different understandings of which claims are limit 
questions and which are God of the gaps arguments. The experiential 
grounding of the distinction between God of the gaps and limit 
questions does not provide grounds for an a priori argument against ID, 
since proponents of ID do not agree that our experience shows the folly 
of ID. Rather, they believe that our experience shows that biological 
information and irreducibly complex systems are best explained by 
reference to intelligence, and that there are grounds against expecting 
natural explanations to be found for such mysteries. 

Possible worlds arguments are again relevant here. We can imagine a 
world where the origin of life happens through a natural chemical 
process, whether deterministic or indeterministic; indeed most of the 
scientific community believes that we live in this kind of a world. In 
this possible world, the origin of life is clearly not a limit question, but 
can be studied and explained exhaustively on the level of the natural 
sciences. However, it is also possible to conceive of a world where the 
origin of life cannot happen by any naturalistic process, but can only 
happen as a divine miracle, an event beyond what nature could produce 
on its own. In such a world the origin of life is indeed a limit question, 
since it can never be explained by naturalistic processes. In such a 
world, ID’s arguments about the origin of life would be true, and the 
origin of life would be a limit question. Again, we must argue what 
kind of world we live in based on experience. 

As noted, science does currently establish also some limits to natural 
processes. Following this precedent, we can at least imagine a situation 


where the empirical evidence would count strongly against any 
naturalistic explanation of the origin of life, for example. Ratzsch argues 
that if we had already done 10,000 years of research on naturalistic 
origin of life-hypotheses and the problems seemed similar to those 
afflicting the creation of perpetual motion machines, we would 
certainly be in a position to argue that these results tell us something 
about the inability of natural processes to produce life.“* And if it is 
possible after 10,000 years, it may as well also be possible sooner. It 
seems in principle possible that something like the distinction between 
life and non-life could be a fundamental limit of the natural sciences, 
just as some natural theologians consider the explanation of 
consciousness in terms of non-conscious causes a limit of science. 

There are differences between the arguments of the ID movement 
and some arguments of natural theology, such as the cosmological 
argument. Like the natural theologians, proponents of ID are also 
attempting to make claims about the fundamental nature of the world. 
However, we can at least imagine a world where evolutionary 
explanations for information and irreducible complexity work without 
needing to invoke the actions of a designer working beyond the laws of 
nature. But while something like the Leibnizian cosmological argument 
is also not totally removed from experience, it depends on much more 
general features of the world, which could be argued to be true in all 
possible worlds. So there seems to be some degree of difference here 
between ID’s argument and the arguments of the natural theologians. 
Some questions seem be more clearly ‘too big’ or ‘too odd’ for the 
natural sciences, as Swinburne says. 

However, mainstream natural theologians also do make use of 
arguments that depend even on highly precise empirical details of our 
world, which are not shared by all possible worlds. For example, the 
fine-tuning argument refers to the precise properties of the laws of 
constants of nature, and arguments from religious experience and 
miracles refer to particular religious experiences and particular 
historical accounts of miracles. These are not arguments that could be 
made in any possible world, yet they are not considered examples of 
God of the gaps arguments.*° 

So, though the difference between limit questions and gaps 
arguments is in principle clear, in practice the border is quite muddled 


and difficult to discern. I submit that from our subjective perspective, 
we should think of the difference between limit questions and God of 
the gaps arguments as a continuum, where different claims are 
classified based on how likely it seems to us that a particular point is a 
true limit of science. Just where each argument will fit on the 
continuum will depend on how strong we think the premises of each 
argument are and how analogous we think the issue is with questions 
that have been successfully explained by using methodologically 
naturalistic scientific methods.50 

Where each argument should be placed on the continuum from limit 
questions to God of the gaps arguments will depend on our estimates of 
the evidence. For example, a proponent of ID might place ID’s 
biological design arguments at about the same point as natural 
theologians place the fine-tuning argument. On the other hand, 
someone who believes that all of reality will ultimately be explainable 
through scientific methods would place all of the arguments on the God 
of the gaps side of the continuum; while perhaps even rejecting the 
legitimacy of those questions which would still remain outside the 
province of the natural sciences, such as the question “why is there 
something rather than nothing’, which underlies Leibnizian 
cosmological arguments. Ironically, this kind of position might even be 
called an ‘atheism or the gaps’®! or a ‘naturalism of the gaps’, since it 
assumes that the solution of any and all mysteries will be naturalistic. 

Often critics of ID make use of a very high view of scientific 
progress, where it is argued that all currently scientifically unexplained 
matters will ultimately be explicable in terms of naturalistic science.*? 
For example, Stenger and Dawkins argue that the success of science in 
explaining past mysteries should also lead us to expect that science will 
find solutions to mysteries like fine-tuning." In other words, the past 
history of theistic arguments and the success of science in overthrowing 
them should make us cautious about making arguments based on 
present scientific mysteries. 

However, arguments by analogy depend on a relevant similarity 
between the compared objects. Our experience about scientific 
explanations being found for one type of phenomenon does provide us 
evidence that science will likely be able to explain similar mysteries in 
the future. However, if some mystery is of a completely different kind, 


then the past progress of science does not provide us equally good 
grounds for believing that these mysteries will be solved. So, it is worth 
noting that the phenomena which theists believe to be genuine limits of 
the natural sciences are believed by these theists to be very different 
from the phenomena that are normally explained. 

It is also worth noting that the case for the inevitability of scientific 
progress is often stated too strongly, as Ratzsch argues: ‘Gaps have 
certainly evaporated in some cases under pressure of scientific advance, 
but I don’t know of anyone who has actually done the work of 
constructing a historical induction for the usually assumed constant 
drumbeat of collapsing empirical gaps. - And intriguingly enough, at 
least one gap — cosmic fine-tuning — seems to be gaping ever wider the 
more fully it is investigated. The platform for this induction is missing a 
couple legs’.>4 

In conclusion, it seems to me that applying the terms ‘God of the 
gaps’ or ‘an argument from ignorance’ to either ID’s arguments or to 
natural theology does not allow us to bypass the evaluation of the 
premises of these arguments. Proponents of ID have attempted to argue 
in a way that I think is in principle possible; as I've argued, there is a 
possible world where something like ID is true for the origin of life, for 
example, and where ID’s argument would be highly credible. Our 
question should be whether the data support the idea that we are living 
in such a world. When understood in this way, the condemnation of ID 
as a God of the gaps argument can only be made as the conclusion of a 
critique of ID, rather than as the starting point. 


Theologies of the gaps 


Models of divine action 


Though the critique of the God of the gaps often takes a philosophical 
form, and has been used even by atheists, the term does have 
theological origins. I have already referenced two theological critiques 
of God of the gaps arguments: (1) such arguments are thought to 
needlessly restrict divine activity merely to mysteries, rather than 
understanding that God is also present in natural processes that we do 
understand, and (2) gaps arguments are argued to be apologetically 


dangerous: if faith in God is based on the existence of gaps, then the 
progress of science in closing these gaps will tend to undermine faith. I 
will now analyse these theological issues in more detail. 

In criticizing God of the gaps arguments, Russell suggests that they 
problematically locate God’s activity primarily in interventions into the 
natural order, rather than realizing God’s presence in also in the ‘web 
of natural processes’.®° The problem of gaps arguments is, then, that 
they do not adequately recognize God as the creator of natural laws 
and processes and create an unnecessary conflict between natural 
explanation and belief in divine activity.°° This kind of broad concern 
about gaps arguments is widespread in the theology and science 
community. Some who have this concern about the God of the gaps 
formulate an understanding of divine action and argue against all belief 
in miraculous divine action, also referring to problems like theodicy. 
Others are concerned merely with the overt emphasizing of miraculous 
divine action and bypassing general divine providence.*” 

Russell’s warning is an important reminder of the breadth of divine 
activity. In practice some proponents of ID’s biological design 
arguments do seem to make the rationality of belief in creation almost 
depend on the existence of gaps in nature, as I will argue in Chapter 10. 
In this kind of debate, the warning against the God of the gaps can 
serve to remind us of the breadth of the doctrine of creation — its 
credibility does not depend on finding gaps in the abilities of 
naturalistic evolutionary processes. 

Nevertheless, it is also clearly possible to defend a biological design 
argument without limiting divine activity merely to gaps. Despite their 
sometimes harsh words against theistic evolutionism, proponents of ID 
do also typically recognize God as the creator of the entire natural 
order and do not restrict his activity merely to gaps. Here it is useful to 
distinguish between three broad models of divine action in nature.58 
The first (1) argues that God acts only through miracles, not at all 
through natural laws. This view comes close to occasionalism, which 
holds that all events happen by the will of God, and nature does not 
have any causal powers of its own. The second view (2) argues that God 
acts both through natural laws and through miracles (understood as 
acts of God which supersede what nature normally does). This view 
suggests that God acts both in the web of natural processes in its gaps. 


This is the traditional view, is the view of Russell and is also the typical 
view of ID proponents. The third view (3) is that God acts only through 
natural laws and processes. In this view, it is argued that general divine 
providence is sufficient for theology, and miracles would be in violation 
of God’s nature or at least against the way God chooses to interact with 
the world. 

There are many different models of divine action, and following the 
third option just outlined, it is possible to formulate an understanding 
that makes all appeals to divine interventions in history theologically 
dangerous. Much depends on what kind of metaphor of the God-world 
relationship we use. For example, on the metaphor of the world being 
like a machine created by a divine artificer, it seems odd to think that 
the artificer would have to repair the machine after its creation. A well- 
built universe should contain all that it needs without intervention. On 
this metaphor the existence of gaps in nature would actually be 
evidence against the existence of God, rather than evidence for God. 
But on the metaphor of the world as God’s kingdom, temple or musical 
instrument, it becomes much more credible that God would also act in 
the universe beyond the laws of nature. One would expect a perfect 
king to have a personal interest in his domain and subjects, acting to 
influence the development of his kingdom in a positive direction. 

I submit that Christian theology allows for several different possible 
models of divine action and historically has also allowed for divine 
action beyond the laws of nature. This means that at least on the 
traditional understanding, we cannot rule out something like a 
miraculous origin of life out a priori. However, if we accept God’s 
ability to also act through natural processes, as traditional Christian 
theology does, then we also cannot rule out a priori the possibility that 
God could have used natural processes to create life. Again, I submit 
that we should take the empirical evidence we have into account when 
arguing about what kind of theological model we should adopt. This 
means that our theological models also allow rejecting something like 
ID’s design argument a priori, but only after an evaluation of the 
evidence. 


Apologetic concerns 


The second theological concern with God of the gaps arguments is 
apologetic: if belief in God is primarily based on gaps in nature, then 
the progress of science in filling these gaps will tend to undermine 
belief in God.6 Based on the history of science, many argue that is 
better to present evidence of God as based on phenomena which are not 
expected to ever be open to scientific study. As Haught points out, 
theological accounts of nature are typically understood to concern the 
ultimate character of reality, rather than operating on the level of 
scientific theories.°! The traditional question ‘why is there something 
rather than nothing’, for example, does not seem liable to be ever 
answered by natural science. Thus natural theology based on this 
question does not seem as liable to be falsified with the progress of 
science as gaps arguments.°? 

Even if divine interventions into history are a possibility allowed by 
our theology, it may still be a good idea to be careful about making 
such claims about divine action. Since the main focus of theology is 
outside God of the gaps arguments, at least faith should not be thought 
to depend on gaps arguments. As Allan Harvey has noted, there is a 
temptation ‘to forget God’s work in routine things and only 
acknowledge his hand in obvious miracles’.6 The theological critique of 
the God of the gaps can guard against this temptation. 

However, as Ross McCullough has argued, we should note that these 
apologetic concerns are pastoral and practical in nature.® This has the 
consequence that these arguments are more about the practical 
consequences and usefulness of gaps arguments, rather than their 
truthfulness. Such considerations are valuable; however, something like 
ID’s design argument could well be true even if we do not like it. 

Another consequence is that these concerns are related to the 
attitudes of those making the arguments, rather than the validity of the 
arguments themselves. It seems possible for someone to defend an 
argument for divine action beyond the laws of nature while at the same 
time admitting that the grounds of faith lie elsewhere. For example, a 
Catholic Christian might defend the veracity of the healings that are 
claimed to have happened through the intercession of Pope John Paul 
II, but the Catholic faith has much broader grounds, and the entirety of 
the faith would not be threatened even if some particular healings were 
proven to be forgeries. Similarly, natural theologians usually employ 


several different arguments to increase the credibility of the proposition 
that God exists; the loss of one argument would not be fatal to natural 
theology. 

Similarly, let us assume that someone has no theological objection to 
the origin of life being an event that can be explained purely in terms of 
chemistry, with no need of divine intervention. Suppose further that 
this person knows all the usual stuff about the nature of religious faith 
and the broad basis of religious belief, so that his/her faith is not at all 
insecure. But suppose this person just finds the origin of life too 
improbable to have happened by any naturalistic process and is 
honestly convinced that the features of life are best explained by the 
actions of a designer. This person would then be an advocate of a 
biological design argument without making their faith depend on it. 
And this would seem to avoid the pastoral problem with gaps 
arguments. In practice this type of position may be rare, but this does 
not mean that it is impossible. In any case, it is the attitude that I would 
recommend to ID proponents. 

Yet another point that follows from the pastoral and practical nature 
of this critique is that other practical considerations might also enter 
into play, and perhaps some of these could be in favour of taking the 
risk of making a gaps argument. Aquinas argued that ‘by no other 
means can it better be made manifest that all nature is subject to the 
divine will, than by the fact that He sometimes works independently of 
the order of nature’. Applying this type of thinking to contemporary 
gaps arguments, McCullough argues that if a gaps argument for a 
miracle in human history or natural history was successful, it would 
serve as powerful evidence against any naturalistic worldview and so 
may be worth the risk of being proven wrong.°° One could also argue 
that the risks of making a biological design argument could be offset by 
using the previously mentioned strategy of not basing our entire faith 
on the success of a particular gaps argument. Natural theologians also 
use arguments with less than completely certain premises in their 
cumulative case arguments. Because of the possibility of this type of 
response, the pastoral critique is not decisive against God of the gaps 
arguments, though it does serve as a useful warning against a narrow 
dependence on such arguments. 

I would argue that our proper response to the pastoral concern 


should also depend on what we think about the evidence. We will have 
to ask if we can honestly say that we are in a position to make an 
informed assessment that the proposed gap is a real gap in nature, 
rather than merely a gap in our knowledge. If it looks like the progress 
of science is likely to close a particular gap, then it will seem like an 
extremely risky strategy to advocate an argument based on this gap. On 
the other hand, if some phenomenon looks like a genuine limit of 
science, then there is much less need to be afraid of an argument on 
limits being proven wrong, particularly if our faith is robust and 
seeking to shore it up is not our primary reason for making such an 
argument. 

So, theists can follow the evidence in deciding whether and what sort 
of ‘gaps’ there are in nature. This applies to theistic evolutionists as 
well. Thus theistic evolutionist Keith Ward can also argue that ‘if there 
is a God, a Creator of the universe, it is plainly possible that God might 
perform miracles, might bring about events that no created cause has 
the power of itself to bring about.‘ Acceptance of something like 
miracles or ID as an in principle possibility in some possible world that 
God could create does not logically require accepting that a particularly 
claimed instance of such divine action has actually happened in our 
world. However, it does mean that using the critique of the God of the 
gaps against ID is not a simple matter. As much as I have criticized 
scientism, the scientific and experiential arguments should nevertheless 
come first in critiques of ID’s biological design arguments. 


Summary 


Proponents of ID make a strong distinction between the designer and 
God, but simultaneously also believe that it is reasonable to identify the 
designer as God. The temptation of scientism is visible here: the 
scientistic tendencies of the surrounding culture drive proponents of ID 
to keep theological and philosophical arguments in the background. If 
the philosophical problems of scientism were more widely known, the 
shape of the debate might well be different. 

In critiques of God of the gaps arguments, the temptation of 
scientism can be seen in the easy assumption that all problems must 
have solutions that can be found by the methods of natural science. 


Theologians are right to warn against the error of the God of the gaps, 
but it could also be in principle possible for methodologically 
naturalistic science to come to the end of the road and to find real limit 
questions that require philosophical and theological discussion. 
Whether we think biological design arguments are a God of the gaps or 
a legitimate limit question should depend on what we think the 
evidence shows. 
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7 The intuitive possibility of design 


When discussing biological evolution, I noted that majority opinion of 
the scientific community is one factor that weights against ID for many. 
It is, I think, generally reasonable to trust the majority opinion of 
experts in matters where one does not personally have any great 
expertise. However, there are also factors that offset the weight of this 
majority opinion for many people. Generally speaking, we are hesitant 
to accept the ideas of experts when these ideas run counter to what 
seems evident according to our own senses and sensibilities. In the case 
of biology, most people experience an intuitive feeling of designedness. 
Because of this, it comes as no surprise that people are hesitant when 
they are told by thinkers like Dawkins that this experience is actually 
an illusion. If evolution were taught more widely to be compatible with 
the general idea of design, as many theistic evolutionists believe it is, 
then perhaps ordinary people would be more inclined to accept the 
theory already on the basis of testimony. 

Here it is important to differentiate between different senses of the 
word ‘intuition’ in order to be clearer. In philosophy, intuitive beliefs 
are understood as belief in truths that appear to be so obvious to our 
minds that they can be assumed to be true without further argument. 
Some have likened intuition to ‘seeing’ a truth, like 2 + 2 = 4, or the 
laws of logic. Philosophers often disagree about what actually is 
intuitively true in this way, and thought experiments are one way of 
arguing about the matter. So, intuitions are not necessarily thought to 
be infallible, and beliefs based on them be revised in virtue of further 
reasoning and evidence. It seems to me that these kinds of philosophical 
intuitions are used on all sides of the debate. For example, this 
unavoidably happens when discussing questions like “what makes an 
explanation have explanatory force?’! 

There is also a different sense for the term ‘intuition’, however. In the 
cognitive sciences of religion intuitive beliefs are understood as beliefs 


that are easy for the cognitive structure of our minds to adopt, in 
contrast to beliefs which require a great deal more cognitive effort for 
us to adopt, such as the theories of the natural sciences or the contents 
of systematic theology. In this sense, it has been argued that belief in 
the designedness of the cosmos may be natural and easy to acquire for 
our sorts of intellects. Some postulate that we have an ‘agency 
detection device’, which tends to activate when perceiving the order of 
nature, thus producing design beliefs.’ 

In this chapter, I will analyse the significance of intuitions for the 
debate over ID. I will begin in the first few sections of the chapter by 
showing how different intuitions about design (in the philosophical 
sense) can be debated using thought experiments. In the latter few 
sections I then go on to discuss the connection between design 
intuitions and design arguments. 


The importance of thought experiments 


The laboratory of the mind 


Testability has traditionally and rightly been considered an important 
criterion of scientific theories. In situations where two different 
scientific theories compete as explanations of the same data, scientists 
will attempt to find an additional empirical test that will enable us to 
finally see which theory is better. In the discussion on ID, the conflict is 
not just between different understandings of the empirical data - 
though that is certainly important - but also between different 
philosophies. For example, parties differ on what constitutes evidence of 
design and what would be the legitimate point where accepting design 
as the explanation is preferable over a search for further non-design- 
based explanations. But here we have a problem: how can these 
different philosophical understandings be brought under testing? It is 
often difficult to find an empirical test that will help us sort between 
different philosophies like these ones. 

However, philosophy has another way to test these kinds of ideas: 
thought experiments, also called the ‘laboratory of the mind’. They are 
hypothetical scenarios meant to tease out the implications and test the 
viability and coherence of the intuitions behind different philosophical 


ideas. In the debate on design arguments, thought experiments have 
often been used to defend the possibility of evidence for design against 
common critiques and examine how detection of nonhuman design 
could be possible. Proponents of ID, but also proponents of natural 
theology use thought experiments to argue that it is in principle 
possible to have strong evidence of purposeful design in nature.? 

There are many types of thought experiments and precise 
classification is difficult.‘ Thought experiments are usually thought to 
be essential to philosophy, but they have also played a surprising role in 
natural science. For example, Galileo Galilei (1564-1642) used a thought 
experiment to argue that Aristotelian physics is contradictory,> and 
modern physicists also use thought experiments in discovering the 
implications of theories.° In philosophy, famous thought experiments 
include the ‘brain in a vat’, arguing the possibility that our perceptions 
are just illusions; ‘monkeys and typerwriters’, arguing that chance can 
generate order given infinite resources; and Searle’s “Chinese room’, 
designed to show that computers do not think or understand. The 
examples listed are all controversial, and this goes to show that a 
thought experiment seldom ends the debate. A philosopher who wants 
to dispute the conclusion of the thought experiment can argue that the 
experiment is built on false or improbable assumptions and thus leads 
to an erroneous result, or that it is not really analogous to the case 
being debated. However, thought experiments are nevertheless useful 
tests of our thinking.” 


The necessity of intuitions for the debate 


The significance of thought experiments is disputed. This is particularly 
in thought experiments which are used to argue for strong 
metaphysical conclusions, as is sometimes done in the philosophy of 
mind. For example, it can be argued that since we are able to conceive 
of the existence of our minds without our bodies, this is at least some 
kind of evidence that our bodiless existence is actually possible. This 
assumes a connection between conceivability and possibility: if we can 
conceive of something like bodiless existence, then this makes it at least 
somewhat more likely that bodiless existence is possible. Our own self- 
awareness is the only way we even know that consciousness exists, so it 


seems reasonable that our own intuitions about what our minds are like 
should also count as some kind of evidence. But this has been disputed. 
For example, using this kind of intuition as evidence may be 
problematic because the intuition itself may be influenced by our prior 
worldview, rather than merely reflecting our self-knowledge about the 
kind of beings we are.’ 

In any case, the thought experiments in the discussion on ID are not 
meant to argue for metaphysical conclusions in this way. These thought 
experiments are not aimed at providing evidence for the existence of a 
designer, but at testing our intuitions about different models of design- 
based explanations. In response to this use for thought experiments, a 
critic could argue that intuitions are generally unreliable, and thus 
thought experiments testing our intuitions do not yet tell us much. In 
practical research intuitions have often been found to be misleading in 
some way from the point of view of physics. Furthermore, philosophers 
themselves have conflicting rational intuitions about matters, and not 
all intuitions can be correct.’ 

Despite the fallibility of intuitions, it seems reasonable to think that 
at the very least our philosophical intuitions about explanations 
continue to be important and cannot be dismissed even in the natural 
sciences. As philosopher of science Petri Ylikoski argues, ‘science has its 
origin in common sense cognition. There should be some kind of 
continuity. Of course, it now includes much that is apparently 
incompatible with common sense, but I seriously doubt that this 
incompatibility also extends to the general principles of 
explanatoriness’.!° If our philosophical intuitions can tell us anything, 
then they should be able to tell us about principles of explanation. 
Actually, if our intuitions cannot tell us about principles of explanation, 
then all kinds of thinking become very difficult, if not impossible. How 
are we to evaluate evidence at all, if our minds are simply unsuited to 
the task? It seems that we must begin by assuming that our 
philosophical intuitions are at least somewhat reliable, and that we can 
discuss them reasonably.!! Furthermore, if our intuitions are wrong in 
the cases of the thought experiments, it would at least be desirable to be 
able to explain why and how they are wrong. 


Examples of thought experiments 


Thought experiments are not just important in the contemporary debate 
on ID but also in the historical debate on natural theology. Since this 
discussion also helps clarify the debate over ID, I will consider two 
examples here: the ‘voice from heaven’ in Hume’s Dialogues 
Concerning Natural Religion (1779) and William Paley’s famous ‘watch 
on a heath’ in his Natural Theology (1802). These thought experiments 
have the same purpose as the modern ones I will consider: they aim to 
defend the in principle possibility of evidence for design and also a 
certain account of what constitutes such evidence. 


The voice from heaven 


The thought experiment in the Dialogues is made in discussion between 
the character Cleanthes, defending the design argument, and the 
character Philo, who makes sceptical objections against natural 
theology. In the preceding section, the sceptic Philo has argued that 
repeated observation is the only reliable way to demonstrate the 
connection of cause and effect. Because we have not observed the 
generation of several universes, we cannot make general claims about 
what is required to make one. Philo argues that there is a profound 
dissimilarity between human works of art and the cosmos, rendering 
analogical design arguments unsound.'? With his thought experiment, 
Cleanthes wants to demonstrate that Philo’s critique is flawed. Here is 
how Cleanthes states the experiment: 


Suppose, therefore, that an articulate voice were heard in the 
clouds, much louder and more melodious than any which human 
art could ever reach; suppose that this voice were extended in the 
same instant over all nations and spoke to each nation in its own 
language and dialect; suppose that that the words delivered not 
only contain a just sense and meaning, but convey some instruction 
altogether worthy of a benevolent Being superior to mankind - 
could you possibly hesitate a moment concerning the cause of this 
voice, and must you not instantly ascribe it to some design or 
purpose? Yet I cannot see but all the same objections (if they merit 
that appellation) which lie against the system of theism may also be 


produced against this inference.!% 


The problem, according to Cleanthes, is that Philo’s objections would 
also make it difficult to consider such a voice from heaven designed. For 
example, we could argue that we have no example of any previous 
event that is precisely like this, and so our previous experience should 
not enable us to affirm that the voice is indeed produced by a person, if 
we were to accept Philo’s principles of explanation. Rather, we would 
need to observe several such voices caused by divine beings before 
being able to make the inference. Cleanthes argues that this and Philo’s 
other objections are intuitively absurd, when applied to this case: of 
course everyone would be able to notice that the voice is generated by 
intelligence. This, according to Cleanthes, reveals the emptiness of 
Philo’s scepticism: “You see clearly your own objections in these cavils; 
and I hope too, you see clearly that they cannot possibly have more 
force in one case than in the other’. 

Cleanthes’ thought experiment is an attempt to test the cogency of 
Philo’s sceptical arguments by applying them to a new case. It is a 
reductio ad absurdum where Cleanthes is trying to show the falsity of 
Philo’s premises by extending them to a logical (but intuitively absurd) 
conclusion. His argument is that either Philo’s sceptical arguments also 
work against the evidence in the thought experiment, or they do not 
work at all. So Philo should either reject the intuitive conclusion of 
design in the case of the voice of heaven, or also accept it in the 
biological world. For Cleanthes, the design argument works both in the 
case of the voice and of the cosmos. 


The watch on a heath 


Paley’s famous example of a watch prepares the ground for his design 
argument in many ways, but the example has some core similarities 
with Cleanthes’ argument. Paley also uses the example to ridicule 
potential responses to his design argument. 


In crossing a heath, suppose I pitched my foot against a stone and 
were asked how the stone came to be there, I might possibly answer 
that for anything I knew to the contrary it had lain there forever; 
nor would it, perhaps, be very easy to show the absurdity of this 


answer. But suppose I had found a watch upon the ground, and it 
should be inquired how the watch happened to be in that place. I 
should hardly think of the answer which I had before given, that for 
anything I knew the watch might have always been there. Yet why 
should not this answer serve for the watch as well as for the stone? 
Why is it not as admissible in the second case as in the first? For 
this reason, and for no other, namely, that when we come to inspect 
the watch, we perceive (what we could not discover in the stone) 
that its several parts are framed and put together for a purpose ... 
Every indication of contrivance, every manifestation of design, 
which existed in the watch, exists in the works of nature; with the 
difference, on the side of nature, of being greater and more, and that 
in a degree which exceeds all computation.!5 


This is the part of Paley’s example that is usually quoted, and here it is 
not clear that it is actually a counterfactual thought experiment like the 
voice from heaven. It seems that finding a watch on a heath, while 
unusual, would not be as strange as a voice from heaven, for example. 
However, Paley’s further analysis of the example moves it further from 
our actual situation in the direction of counterfactuality. Through nine 
modifications of his example, Paley attempts to respond to different 
possible critiques of his design argument. 

For example, Paley argues that it wouldn’t weaken the conclusion of 
design if the person observing the watch had never seen one made or 
known anyone capable of making one. Thus background knowledge of 
and previous experience of the designer’s capabilities is not, according 
to Paley, absolutely necessary for the design inference. This is an 
indirect response to Hume’s argument that only inductively gathered 
experience of the creation of life forms would make the design 
argument possible. Paley also argues that small errors in the operation 
of the watch would not invalidate the conclusion of design. This is in 
response to the problem of natural evil. He makes several further 
arguments as well: for example, he argues that the conclusion of design 
would be only strengthened if the watch possesses the capacity to 
reproduce itself, since this would only require more functional 
complexity if the watch were to be capable of reproduction, so this 
would only strengthen the design argument.'° 


So, Cleanthes and Paley both reject criticisms of design arguments by 
constructing scenarios in which the objections would lead to denying 
even obvious evidence of design. Cleanthes’ thought experiments are 
purposefully fanciful, while Paley’s thought experiment starts out quite 
close to our practical reality. Its initial closeness to our actual situation 
gives Paley’s thought experiment some rhetorical force — the critic finds 
it difficult to deny that we can see the designedness of watches, since in 
our actual experience we do find that they are designed. This may make 
it more difficult to evaluate how our intuitions are formed: would we 
indeed have the intuition that watches are designed, if we did not have 
previous experience of them?!’ 

A critic of Paley could argue in this vein that it is difficult to get 
beyond our knowledge that watches are designed to get a good sense of 
our intuitions regarding what we would think if we did not already 
possess this background knowledge and merely discovered watches 
whose order was a natural consequence of the operation of natural 
laws. One response to this objection is provided by the more fanciful 
sort of thought experiments outlined by Cleanthes. In these cases, we 
are dealing with something that is merely highly analogous to the 
products of human design, yet the conclusion of design seems 
intuitively quite clear. If the intuitions seem to be very similar as in 
Paley’s more realistic case, then it seems that the degree of fancifulness 
in the thought experiment is not greatly responsible for the way our 
intuitions operate in these cases. The general strategy of argument 
seems to be sound. 


The incredible talking pulsar 


Like their predecessors from the time of the English Enlightenment, 
proponents of ID present both fanciful and realistic thought 
experiments. They often use thought experiments to illustrate situations 
in which it would be reasonable to infer the existence of an intelligent 
designer, despite some objection that is usually deployed against ID. 
The first thought experiment in the ID literature that I know of occurs 
in Dembski’s early essay ‘On the Very Possibility of the Design 
Argument’.!8 The point of the essay is to defend the possibility of ID’s 
project of seeking evidence for intelligent design in nature, and 


Dembski’s thought experiment of “The Incredible Talking Pulsar’ is the 
central argument used. Dembski aims to show that the detection of 
supernatural design is in principle possible, and thus the exclusion of 
design from consideration of possible explanations is not rational. 

Briefly, Dembski asks us to suppose that a pulsar star some billions of 
light years away emits regular radiomagnetic signals, which are found 
to be a message in Morse code. As the worldwide scientific community 
studies the signal, it is found that the pulsar is communicating itself to 
be ‘the mouthpiece of Yahweh, the God of both Old and New 
Testaments, the Creator of the universe, the final Judge of humankind’. 
To confirm this claim, the pulsar agrees to answer any questions we 
might put to it. Soon, through the messages, medical doctors learn how 
to cure AIDS, archaeologists find lost civilizations, physicists find their 
unifying theory of the forces of nature and mathematicians obtain 
proofs for problems which are impossible to solve without infinite 
computational resources. Dembski argues that this would be clear 
evidence of divine design.!° 

Dembski acknowledges the outlandishness of his example, arguing 
that no theologian would expect God to reveal himself in this way. 
Thus the example is for Dembski a mere logical possibility, not 
something that would realistically happen. The example merely 
demonstrates that ‘design has at least the possibility of becoming 
perfectly evident’.2° This then makes it possible to ask whether our 
universe has some more subtle evidence of design. 


Science fiction and island adventures 


In this early text, Dembski presents this thought experiment as his main 
argument for the possibility of detecting intelligent design. In his later 
texts, Dembski has used many different strategies for defending design 
arguments. For example, in his book No Free Lunch (2002) Dembski 
begins with the importance of design-based explanations for practical 
life, and only later uses more fanciful, science-fiction-based examples to 
show how we could in principle also detect the existence of nonhuman 
intelligence.*! Similarly, Behe’s discussion of design detection in his 
Darwin’s Black Box (1996) begins with thought experiments describing 
ordinary events such as scrabble games and trap construction. Only 


after this does Behe reference more fanciful examples of design 
detection taken from science fiction in order to show that the detection 
of nonhuman design is also in principle possible.” 

Examples from science fiction are quite popular in ID literature. 
Dembski, Behe and Meyer have all referenced the search for 
extraterrestrial intelligence project (SETI) as an example of how the 
methods of intelligent design are already used in science. Here their 
central illustration is SETI pioneer Carl Sagan’s science fiction book 
Contact (1985, also as a movie in 1997). In Contact, a signal from space 
is found to contain a long series of prime numbers. When scientists 
investigate the signal deeper, they discover the blueprints for a vast 
machine. The signal is understood to be a message from an alien 
civilization. Proponents of ID agree that this conclusion would indeed 
be the only reasonable one, and argue it would be foolish to insist that 
we search for a materialistic, non-personal explanation for the message. 
Again, this is thought to show how nonhuman design can in principle 
be detected, and insistence that reference to designers is always a 
vacuous God of the gaps explanation can be unreasonable. Proponents 
of ID then go on to argue that the same kind of information-rich order 
is also found in nature, warring the design argument.*? 

As noted, some of the thought experiments used by ID proponents 
are not as fanciful. For example, Behe uses a thought experiment about 
a shipwreck onto an apparently uninhabited island while discussing the 
effect of background beliefs on the assessment of evidence for design. 
Behe argues that even if we are initially quite convinced that nobody 
else is living on the island, finding stones arranged to form the words 
“WELCOME, SURVIVOR’ would change our minds. Behe argues that 
design can also at least in principle be evident in the order of nature, 
even for those who do not begin by assuming God’s existence. This 
functions as a response to those claiming that the design argument can 
only be convincing to theists. But Behe acknowledges that atheism and 
theism do effect the evaluation of the strength of the design inference: 
an atheist, giving a low prior probability to the hypothesis of design 
will require more evidence for the conclusion of design than the theist, 
for whom even supernatural intervention into nature can be a 
possibility.24 

The idea of ID’s thought experiments is that design can be 


explanatory in the situations described, despite objections. Based on 
this, it is argued that there can be no general ban on design-based 
explanations, but the evidence could in principle also support them in 
the case of biological life, for example. 


Critical responses to thought experiments 


Some responses from the literature 


There are two main critical lines of argument available for critics. First, 
it can be argued that the assumptions and logic of these thought 
experiments are somehow faulty. Second, critics can simply accept the 
conclusion, but argue that our situation is very different from the 
examples. In my reading of the literature responding to ID, I have 
encountered only few responses to these kinds of thought experiments, 
despite their presence in so many [D-friendly texts. Sober, Pennock, 
Matt Young, Mark Perakh and SETI-researcher Seth Shostak 
nevertheless have presented some critiques. Their critiques focus on the 
difference between the thought experiments and our actual situation. 
Pennock argues that Dembski’s example is misleading because of the 
difference between the ‘Incredible Talking Pulsar’ and the biological 
evidence: ‘in each case we infer an intelligent signaller not because 
these are cases of complex specified information in a generic sense, but 
because the pattern of information matches a previously known pattern 
that we associate with intelligence’.25 Shostak similarly contests ID’s 
use of SETI as an example, arguing that SETI does investigate the 
contents of the signal. Rather, it focuses on finding intensive narrow- 
wavelength signals, which are known to be produced by civilizations, 
but are not produced by nature.*° Both of these criticisms come close to 
the ID position, however. Pennock and Shostak both argue that because 
some property is found to be a marker of intelligent life in our 
experience in the human context, it can also function as evidence of 
design in the cases of the thought experiments. But this is also largely 
the logic the ID proponents use, as I will show in Chapter 8. Pennock 
and Shostak do not here seem to differ on the logic of the argument, but 
only on what properties constitute evidence of design. This leaves the 
door open for proponents of ID to argue that features like teleology, 


specified complex information and irreducible complexity are also 
strongly associated with intelligence. 

Perakh and Young make their critical comments analysing Ratzsch’s 
example of an alien bulldozer — one of several thought experiments 
Ratzsch presents in his analysis of design arguments.”’ Ratzsch argues 
that should we find a bulldozer on another planet, we could recognize it 
as designed despite not having previous knowledge about the designer. 
But Perakh and Young argue that the example is different from ID, 
since we can infer so much about the designer. The designer might be of 
a certain height to sit inside the bulldozer, he or she needs bulldozers to 
create buildings and so on. In contrast, in the case of biological 
organisms, the purposes of the designer must be very different from 
human designers and cannot be known by studying biology. So, for 
Perakh and Young, the explanatory power of the design argument is 
dependent on being able to make such more detailed judgements about 
what the designer is like. 

This criticism illustrates the way the assumptions and conclusion of a 
thought experiment might be questioned. However, it seems to me that 
the line of critique adopted by Perakh and Young will not apply to all 
thought experiments of this type. For instance, consider John Leslie’s 
example, where Leslie asks us to imagine that ‘particles regularly 
formed long chains which spelled out “GOD CREATED THE 
UNIVERSE”, this then being shown to result inevitably from basic 
physics’. Here the designer is clearly different from humans, yet 
design does seem to have explanatory force. Dembski’s example of the 
talking pulsar also makes the same point. Moreover, even considering 
the example of the bulldozer, it could be argued that our conclusions 
about the designedness of the bulldozer are more certain than our 
conclusions about what the designer is like. For example, we might 
eventually conclude that the aliens are actually very different from 
humans, and created the bulldozer simply to mimic human technology, 
and to thus communicate with humans. Furthermore, at least in the 
human context it is often possible to recognize that some artefact is 
designed, without knowing what its purpose is. 

Sober’s critique is much more weighty. Sober recognizes that 
Cleanthes’ thought experiment about the voice from heaven presents a 
challenge for his position that background knowledge of the designer’s 


existence and motivations is necessary for making the conclusion of 
design: “These arguments do not require us to say anything concerning 
how probable it is that an intelligent designer who lives in the dark or 
in the clouds will produce an English sentence.... And who knows how 
inclined a celestial intelligence would be to boom English sentences 
down to Earth?’2? Sober recognizes that Cleanthes’ design argument is 
based on an inductively observed connection between the type of order 
seen and intelligent design as a cause and grants that ‘there is nothing 
wrong with inferring that the voice in the dark and the voice in the 
clouds were both probably produced by an intelligent being’.*° 

Yet Sober denies that this makes ID’s biological design arguments 
plausible. His reasons for this are twofold. First, Sober argues that while 
there is good evidence to establish a high-frequency connection 
between intelligible voices and intelligent agents, there is insufficient 
evidence to establish any such high-frequency connection between 
purposeful complexity and intelligent designers. Second (and this is the 
more weighty criticism in Sober’s own estimation), the biological 
design argument does properly take into account evolutionary biology: 
Sober is convinced that evolutionary mechanisms can indeed explain 
life, whereas they cannot explain the voice.*! This critique is one that 
proponents of ID would agree with, if they did not contest the viability 
of evolutionary explanations. 

Most examples of purposeful complexity occur outside the context of 
human activity, so it seems correct to say (following Sober) that 
proponents of ID cannot argue that there is a high-frequency observed 
connection between all examples of purposeful complexity and 
intelligent design. Nevertheless, as I will examine in more detail in 
Chapter 8, proponents of ID can still argue that there is a somewhat 
weaker connection that still gives design-based explanations some 
explanatory power. It would be strange to argue that the connection has 
to be as clear as in the case of the voice example before the design 
argument starts to have any explanatory power at all. It seems more 
credible that the evidence of design does not have to be either 
completely convincing or completely absent. Perhaps the amount of 
evidence and the quality of arguments we have is rather somewhere 
between these two extremes. 


The possibility of scepticism 


It seems to me that thought experiments do count against many too far- 
reaching objections to design arguments. In the previous chapters while 
analysing God of the gaps critiques and methodological naturalism, I 
have also assumed that we can imagine a situation where we would 
have evidence of design, and categorical denials of the possibility of 
design arguments do not make sense. Thought experiments like the 
ones analysed in this chapter can help support this conclusion. Under 
some of the critiques, even if we found the words ‘GOD MADE THE 
UNIVERSE’ regularly created by the normal operation of the laws of 
nature (to adopt Leslie’s example), explaining this by reference to 
design would only be a vacuous God of the gaps. If the naturalist 
adopts this line of argument, then he can answer the design argument 
based on metaphysical philosophical arguments alone, rather than the 
empirical evidence usually valued by naturalists. But this is a line of 
thought that is vulnerable to ID’s criticism of naturalistic science as 
merely applied philosophy, not empirical investigation based on the 
unending search for truth. 

However, this still leaves room for more moderate critiques following 
the critics’ line of argument. Because thought experiments are 
hypothetical, they do not themselves provide evidence of design, but 
only test our concepts. So, critics can essentially admit the point of the 
thought experiments: yes, evidence of design is possible. Critics also do 
not need to argue that the situations of the thought experiments are 
completely dissimilar from our own, such that we do not have any 
evidence fitting the design argument. Rather, a critic can simply argue 
that the situations of the thought experiments are sufficiently dissimilar 
to our situation that scepticism of design arguments is made possible. In 
nature, we do not find talking pulsars or ‘MADE BY YHWH’ labels on 
human DNA. We do find rational order, fine-tuning and astounding 
complexity, but the evidence for design isn’t of quite the same, 
unavoidable nature as in the thought experiments. 

Despite these criticisms, the major point of the thought experiments 
seems to stand. If seeking to explain the patterns described in the 
thought experiments in terms of design and purpose would be rational, 
then this seems to make it possible to consider that there may also be 


other situations in which the design argument is rational, and that we 
may ourselves live in such a situation. As in my chapters of 
methodological naturalism and the God of the gaps, I have once again 
found myself defending the in principle possibility of ID’s design 
arguments. But is ID indeed primarily about such arguments, rather 
than intuitive belief ? 


Design as an intuitive belief 


ID proponents on the commonsensical nature of ID 


I have been considering the role of our philosophical intuitions in the 
debate over ID, and thought experiments as one way to discuss these 
intuitions. But the ID movement does also argue that belief in design is 
intuitive in the sense that it is a commonsensical explanation of the 
order of nature. Design is understood as a reasonable mode of 
explanation that all humans intuitively use in their everyday life. 
However, it is argued that design can also be refined into a rigorous 
scientific explanation.°2 

The intuitive credibility of design as an explanation is a commonly 
stated background assumption of the ID movement. For example, Behe 
argues that ‘the overwhelming appearance of design strongly affects the 
burden of proof: in the presence of manifest design, the onus of proof is 
on the one who denies the plain evidence of his eyes’.33 Behe is saying 
that the appearance of design can be very clearly perceived in nature, 
and this means that the burden of proof should be on those who dissent 
from this commonsense conclusion. According to Dembski, his 
mathematical design arguments give ‘theoretical support to intuitions 
that most people have for a long time harbored’.** Dembski argues that 
humans tend to intuitively infer design when they perceive a complex 
pattern conforming to some ‘specification’ or rational pattern. For 
Dembski, this sort of intuitive design inference also triggers when 
humans perceive the order of natural objects such as animal organisms. 
Meyer also argues that his design argument on DNA leads to the same 
conclusion as ‘commonsense reasoning’ on the matter.*° 

Recognizing the perceived commonsensical nature of the design 
inference helps make sense of a perplexing attribute of some early ID 


works, such as Johnson’s Darwin on Trial. The book contains little 
explanation of why design is a good explanation and instead focuses 
merely on critiquing Darwinism. But supposing that Johnson’s critique 
of Darwinian evolutionary theory were to be accepted, how would this 
lead to the conclusion of design? Often, our current ignorance of 
natural explanations can simply lead us to search further. So, it is 
initially puzzling that Johnson does not appear to see the need to 
provide a positive argument for design. However, if the background 
assumption of the commonsensical nature of belief in design is taken 
into account, Johnson’s argument becomes more intelligible. Johnson is 
assuming design as an obviously logical and intuitively apparent 
explanation of biological life. Design is the default explanation for the 
ordered complexity of nature, as in Behe’s writings. Refuting the 
credibility of all alternatives means that design will continue to reign as 
the best explanation by default, without requiring any further positive 
argument in its favour. 

Recall also ID’s frequent use of quotations like Dawkins’ definition of 
biology: ‘biology is the study of complicated things that give the 
appearance of having been designed for a purpose’.*° Proponents of ID 
argue that if even a strong critic of religious belief like Dawkins can 
acknowledge the appearance of design as a central feature of biology, 
then that appearance must be very strong indeed. The intuitiveness of 
design is then used as part of the argument for at least considering the 
possibility of design as an explanation, rather than just dismissing it a 
priori: ‘there is something curious about the scientific denial of our 
ordinary intuition about living things’.*” 

The intuitiveness of design-based explanations helps make plausible 
the ID proponent’s contention that design beliefs are different from the 
identification of the designer as God. If the conclusion that nature’s 
order is designed is initially reached through the same cognitive 
apparatus that is also responsible for detecting human design, then the 
initial basis of the conclusion is not based in any religious tradition. In 
that case our subconscious cognitive processes will only supply us with 
the initial idea that there is design, but the identification of the designer 
will depend on some other process.38 A conclusion that is initially 
arrived at in this manner could later be integrated into a religious 
tradition and supported by it. Actually, this is just what some cognitive 


scientists of religion are postulating indeed is happening with regard to 
belief in design: those outside religious traditions give up this intuitive 
belief, while those in religious traditions continue to interpret nature 
through the teleological intuition.*° 


The intuitiveness of design in the cognitive science of 
religion 
In recent decades, the idea that humans intuitively see nature as 
designed has received support from research in the cognitive science of 
religion. Teleological explanations are argued to be natural to us 
humans in the sense that they accord with our natural cognitive 
tendencies, and so are easy for us to accept. Some even argue that 
children are ‘intuitive theists’.“0 Even adults appear to have the same 
intuitive tendency to explain things by reference to purposes. As 
Ratzsch puts the point, ‘design thinking may be natural to our sorts of 
intellects’.41 There is some controversy over interpreting these results. 
While most agree that this natural tendency can help explain the 
persistence of belief in the designedness of nature, there is disagreement 
over whether this undercuts our rationale for believing in design.“ 
Some sceptics of design arguments have claimed that our detection 
of purpose in nature is an evolutionary accident; a mechanism which 
has evolved to serve in the recognition of natural agents erroneously 
also activates when observing the order of nature.4 Justin Barrett has 
argued that the postulated human cognitive mechanisms responsible for 
detecting agency are hyperactive: in our distant evolutionary past, it 
may have been useful to have a bias to regard noises produced in the 
forest as the product of agents, since this would have allowed our 
ancestors to avoid predators.*¢ Barrett himself avoids making strong 
conclusions based on this thesis, but others have used it to argue for 
sceptical conclusions. For example, Stuart Guthrie argues that such 
evolutionary explanation for the functioning of our design-detecting 
faculties should lead us to be sceptical about our intuition that nature is 
designed.‘ 


Is the design intuition reliable? 


What should we think about these results? One possible conclusion is 


that we should reject all of our intuitive judgements about design as 
unreliable, and only believe in design when a rigorous argument in 
favour of design can be made independently of the intuition of design.‘° 
However, I think this is taking the results too far. First (1), it would be 
strange indeed to discard some explanation as unreliable merely 
because it fits with our cognitive architecture. This would be saying that 
un-intuitiveness is a merit of theories: we believe them because they are 
absurd. Yet it seems that many of the beliefs that are in accord with our 
cognitive structure are also true. Second (2), our propensity toward 
teleological explanations does not make all our intuitive teleological 
explanations unreliable. Those of us who believe in the existence of 
human minds believe that we can indeed reliably identify human 
artefacts as designed and identify that other humans also have minds, 
so it appears that our design detection is still reliable most of the time. 
Furthermore, sometimes our intuition of design is far stronger than at 
other times. For example, in the case of the noise in the forest it is far 
weaker than when reading a book, or when observing the structure of 
organisms or the rationality of the laws of nature.‘ 

In our everyday lives we can differentiate between the weak 
evidence of design presented by conspiracy theorists and the reliable 
knowledge that a computer is designed. It seems that we are not at the 
mercy of our ‘agency detection device’, but can evaluate how 
convincing it is at least in some way. If the same process causes us to 
perceive design in both human artefacts and in nature, we need to be 
able to specify why we reject the intuition in one case but not the other. 
Otherwise it seems more coherent to accept the prima facie reliability 
of the intuition either in both cases or in neither.** 

It is clear that human intuitions and beliefs are often mistaken. This 
conclusion is supported both by scientific research and our common 
human experience.*? However, the idea that we should adopt a prima 
facie trust in the beliefs formed by our cognitive faculties does not 
imply that we should believe our cognitive faculties to be infallible. 
Defenders of commonsense rationality allow that our commonsense 
beliefs can be altered and defeated by the evidence. They simply argue 
that we must have at least some trust in our intuitions and common 
sense for the process of rational inquiry to get even started.*° 

If this kind of trust in our common sense is adopted, it seems 


plausible to claim that the triggering of our design detection faculties in 
the case of nature does provide at least some reason to believe in 
design. However, as with other commonsense beliefs, this initial reason 
could be overthrown by some further arguments. This is just what 
many critics of design arguments in fact claim. For example, Dawkins 
sees biology as the study of things that appear to be designed, but he 
goes on to argue that Darwinian evolutionary theory shows that this 
design does not have its origin in a designing mind, but in the operation 
of natural selection.5! Discussion of the validity of these defeaters can 
also make discussion on the reliability of our intuitions on design 
possible. Thus Alvin Plantinga, for example, argues that Darwinian 
evolutionary theory actually doesn’t provide a defeater for belief in 
design even if it is correct, so the design intuition retains its force.°? In 
contrast, the ID movement argues that Darwinian evolutionary theory 
does not actually explain the appearance of design in biology. 


Perception of design or design argument? 


Design arguments as unnecessary 


To recap, the results of the cognitive sciences of religion seem to lend 
credence to the idea that forming design beliefs about nature is in some 
way natural or easy for us humans. Those who trust in our intuitive 
perception of design in nature see our design detection as just another 
human cognitive faculty that we simply have to trust in prima facie, 
just as we have to have some trust in our other perceptual capabilities. 
So, could belief in design be based on this kind of faculty, rather than 
design arguments? 

Already Thomas Reid (1710-96) argued that belief in design is based 
on a non-inferential capacity to detect design that all humans have and 
that is required to detect even the intelligence of other humans. 
According to Reid, design arguments can act to reinforce the reliability 
of this initial perception, but such arguments are not necessary for 
belief.53 Some defenders of this idea of design detection go further and 
argue that all design arguments in fact presuppose the reliability of the 
design intuition. The argument is that design arguments do not really 
add anything to our certainty of design, but only succeed in restating 


the intuition. William Whewell (1794-1866) stated this view eloquently: 


When we collect design and purpose from the arrangements of the 
universe, we do not arrive at our conclusion by a train of deductive 
reasoning, but by the conviction which such combinations as we 
perceive, immediately and directly impress upon the mind. “Design 
must have a designer’. But such a principle can be of no avail to one 
whom the contemplation or the description of the world does not 
impress with the perception of design. It is not therefore at the end 
but at the beginning of our syllogism, not among remote 
conclusions, but among original principles, that we must place the 
truth, that such arrangements, manifestations, and proceedings as 
we behold about us imply a Being endowed with consciousness, 
design, and will, from whom they proceed.“ 


In this quotation, belief in design is understood to emerge as the result 
of how the order of nature influences the mind. The mind is not 
portrayed as a wholly passive recipient of this natural revelation. 
Rather, the mind interprets nature through the principle that certain 
types of order imply a designer. Design arguments can be formulated 
only if we already believe in design before the argument. 

As noted, Plantinga has also defended the idea that design beliefs are 
based on the normal functioning of our cognitive faculties, rather than 
arguments. Just as we immediately form the belief that other minds 
exist, so also certain types of order elicit in us the belief in design. 
According to Plantinga, belief in the designedness of the cosmos arises 
not primarily through arguments, but through design discourse. This 
means that the description of certain features of the cosmos causes in 
us a powerful impression that there must be an intelligent cause, and 
this is sufficient justification for believing in design. Plantinga is not 
opposed to design arguments as such, but argues that beliefs based on 
this non-inferential design discourse may be more resistant to critiques 
than beliefs based on arguments.*° 


Design arguments as developments of intuitions 


The debate about whether our own subjective experience of design 
already provides us with sufficient grounds for belief in design 


resembles the contemporary epistemological debate about the necessity 
of natural theology. The idea that we should trust in all of the beliefs 
formed by our belief-forming faculties until we have reason to doubt 
them is defended by a broad variety of thinkers based on very different 
epistemological views. For example, it is accepted in both the reformed 
epistemology defended by Plantinga and the evidentialism of 
Swinburne.’ The difference between the viewpoints here is whether it 
is necessary to also provide arguments for religious belief in addition to 
these subjective reasons. Evidentialists like Swinburne believe that in 
the presence of disagreement about the reliability of religious belief, 
presenting publicly available evidence and detailed arguments in favour 
of the existence of God is important.** 

The extent to which design arguments depend on prior intuitions 
about the world is a question that can only be settled by a detailed 
examination of the logic of design arguments. It seems to me that the 
argument does indeed depend on the ability of our mind to recognize a 
conceptual link between certain types of order and the purposeful 
actions of an intelligent agent as a good explanation for this type of 
order. Furthermore, as I will argue in more detail in Chapter 8, the 
credibility of the argument will indeed depend on our prior beliefs 
about theism. However, design arguments do not necessarily assume 
the conclusion of the argument. As I argued in Chapters 3 and 4, they 
usually do not assume the reality of teleology before the argument, but 
merely the appearance of teleology. 

Both proponents of ID, their critics and research in the cognitive 
sciences of religion agree that design beliefs are intuitive for humans. 
There may also be ways to defend the reliability of our design 
intuitions, even accepting Darwinian evolutionary biology, as Plantinga 
claims; this is contentious. But does this mean that there is no use for 
further arguments? In the discourse on natural theology, it is often also 
argued that the many of the arguments of natural theology develop 
certain human intuitions about the world into arguments, and thus help 
expand and evaluate the basis of our intuitive beliefs.5° The credibility 
of our commonsense beliefs can often be tested by reflective thinking. It 
can be asked: how does my subconscious cognition come to the 
conclusion that nature is designed? Furthermore, how sound is the basis 
of the intuition? Discussion on the credibility of the design intuition 


would similarly be helped if it could be developed into a rigorous 
argument. If the design argument’s premises can be shared by both the 
theist and the atheist, and the argument is good, then this will help the 
case for the reliability of the design intuition. If the credibility of the 
argument depends to a great extent on our prior religious and 
ideological commitments, then this will also be good to note. 

Furthermore, even if belief in design gains some prima facie 
credibility from the commonsensical design intuition, it does not follow 
that the strength of our beliefs in design could not be influenced by 
arguments. Our beliefs could be motivated by a mixture of inferential 
and non-inferential support, rather than having to choose either one as 
the exclusive method of forming justified beliefs. Intuitively accepted 
beliefs can gain or lose support based on what further research and 
analytic arguments show about the same issue.6 This means that both 
supporters and critics of design arguments can find value in studying 
and discussing design arguments, even if they accept the idea that the 
design intuition grants prima facie plausibility to design. Supporters 
can argue that the reliability of this intuition can be further supported 
by arguments, while critics can argue that arguments show the 
unreliability of the initial intuition by providing a sufficient amount of 
counterevidence.This also helps develop dialogue between the different 
positions. 

In the next chapter, I will turn to analyse how its design argument 
should be understood and whether it can avoid some further 
philosophical critiques that are commonly directed against it. 


Summary 


The capacity to recognize intelligence in others and in patterns is 
important in everyday life, and similar pattern recognition also acts as a 
trigger for many in the case of nature. Proponents of ID also appeal to 
the intuitiveness of belief in design when attempting to argue that the 
possibility of design should be investigated further. Indeed, though 
there continues to be debate over the matter, there does not seem to be 
any reason to reject the rationality of such beliefs simply because of 
their commonsensical nature. However, the intuitiveness of beliefs does 
not preclude us from attempting to formulate further arguments to 


corroborate or disconfirm such intuitive beliefs. 

In addition to intuitions about design, philosophical intuitions about 
what kind of explanations are good and in what situations design 
arguments could be justified are also at work in the debate over ID. 
Thought experiments are one way to test different intuitions about 
situations in which something like ID’s ‘intelligent designer’ could in 
principle be explanatory. These thought experiments work by imagining 
some situation in which (it is assumed) all parties of the debate could 
agree that design is indeed detected, even though the situation does not 
appear to avoid some broad a priori critique of design arguments (such 
as the idea such arguments are always unexplanatory ‘God of the gaps’ 
arguments). Both natural theologians and proponents of ID can use 
thought experiments to defend the in principle possibility of 
cosmological and biological design arguments. But only a more detailed 
evaluation of the evidence and the premises of the argument can tell us 
whether such design arguments are valid also in our world and not just 
in the imagined situations of the thought experiments. 
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8 The logic of design arguments 


Design arguments are at the centre of the ID movement’s thought. Like 
the traditional design argument, ID’s argument gains much of its appeal 
from the intuitive link between teleological order and the operation of a 
mind as a teleological cause. This is stated succinctly by Dembski: 
‘Intelligent Design is one intelligence determining what another 
intelligence has done’! Again, this underscores the idea of a link 
between the sort of order seen in nature and intelligence. Proponents of 
ID agree on this general principle, but have presented several different 
ideas of how, exactly, the logic of the argument works. For example, 
design arguments can be divided into analogical, inductive and 
abductive forms. Dembski has also attempted to formulate a new kind 
of ‘eliminative’ design argument. 

In this chapter, I will analyse some formulations of the argument and 
compare them with critiques, as well as formulations used in natural 
theology. In the first section of the chapter I analyse some traditional 
formulations of the design argument and move on to the inference to 
the best explanation in the second section. Having identified some 
critiques of the argument, I then turn in the third part of the chapter to 
analyse different strategies for defending design arguments. In the 
fourth section I consider Dembski’s distinctive design argument. 
Throughout, I will contrast the argument with critiques and point out 
ways in which the argument could be developed further. 


Traditional formulations of the design 
argument 


Analogical arguments 


Traditionally, discussion on design argument in textbooks of the 


philosophy of religion centres on William Paley and David Hume. I will 
also begin at this point, though the contemporary discussion in both 
natural theology and ID seeks to go beyond this discussion. In Chapter 
7 I already quoted Paley’s example of the watch: 


Every indication of contrivance, every manifestation of design, 
which existed in the watch, exists in the works of nature; with the 
difference, on the side of nature, of being greater and more, and that 
in a degree which exceeds all computation.’ 


Paley argues that nature has the same indications of design as the 
watch, only that the evidence of design in nature is even stronger. 
Because of the prominence of the analogy at the beginning of Paley’s 
Natural Theology, Paley’s argument has often been understood to be an 
analogy also by its logical structure. So understood, the conclusion of 
design is formed on the basis of nature’s likeness to human artefacts.’ 
Here the logic of the arguments runs roughly as follows: 


1 Biological organisms resemble machines in their goal-directed 
order. For example, the eye resembles a camera. 

2 Machines possess goal-directed order because they are 
products of intelligent design. 

3 Similar effects typically have similar causes. 


Therefore: 


4 It is probable that nature exhibits goal-directed order because 
it is also designed, like machines. 


David Hume criticized this type of argumentation on several points in 
his Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion (1779), though I should note 
that Hume was not writing in response to Paley — rather, Paley was 
writing partly in response to Hume.‘ Hume argued, against premise 1, 
that the analogies between nature and man-made machines are too 
distant to lend the inference much strength. As I’ve noted in Chapter 4, 
here contemporary proponents of ID differ with Hume: they believe 
that the progress of science makes the analogy between natural order 
and man-made machines close indeed. For example, Behe argues that 


‘the analogy between a watch and a living organism could be made 
very strong. Modern biochemists probably could make a watch, or a 
time-keeping device, out of biological materials - if not now, then 
certainly in the near future’.5 Here the debate on evolutionary biology 
is again significant: as I’ve noted, evolutionary biologists consider the 
ability to reproduce to form a crucial difference between machines and 
biological organisms. 

However, setting this debate aside, Hume also has much to say 
against premise 3. In the Dialogues, the sceptic Philo argues that 
comparing humans and dogs, and observing that humans have 
circulation of blood, we might infer by analogy that dogs also likely 
have circulation of blood. Comparing humans and vegetables, the 
analogical argument would be far less reliable, because of the many 
differences of properties. The differences between the cosmos and 
machines, and between biological organisms and machines are vast, and 
Hume argues that this renders the analogy unreliable. As Ratzsch 
notes, the criticism here is based on the fact that ‘any two (groups of) 
things have infinitely many properties in common and also differ in 
infinitely many respects’.’ So, how can an observed similarity in some 
properties lead reliably to the conclusion that the two objects are also 
share some other property (such as being designed)? After all, the other 
property could also be one of the differences. It must be shown that the 
similarity is somehow relevant with respect to the conclusion, or the 
argument fails. And indeed it seems that proponents of analogical 
design arguments have typically had such a link in mind: the 
appearance of teleology is thought to be somehow aptly explained by 
teleological causes. The perceived connection between machine-like 
features and teleology as a cause is why the analogy is thought to be 
relevant. In the ID movement, Behe and Dembski have both defended 
analogical design arguments in this vein, though they state that 
analogy is not their preferred formulation.’ 

The Dialogues is a wonderful book because of its good presentations 
of different viewpoints. In this case also, the Dialogues actually contain 
material allowing for an even deeper consideration of analogical design 
arguments. The character Cleanthes actually makes a similar reply as 
Behe and Dembski do: he argues that it is enough for the purposes of 
his argument that the cosmos resembles machines in the crucial respect 


of ‘adjustment of means to ends’. So the argument is not about 
comparing all of the properties of the compared objects, but only a 
relevant subset. Recall that Cleanthes also responds to Philo’s criticisms 
by way of thought experiments. But most of the Philo’s criticisms of the 
analogical design argument come only after this adjustment. In 
addition to the points about the distantness of the analogy, Philo refers 
to possible other explanations of biological complexity and to the 
problem of evil as counterevidence. Here it seems that proper 
evaluation of the design argument requires comparing design as an 
explanation to other explanations, and this is better done by 
understanding the argument as an inference to the best explanation. 


Inductive arguments 


Design arguments can also be described as inductive arguments, 
meaning generalizations based on our past experience. Inductive 
reasoning is about observing the connection in a sample of test cases 
and then extending the generalization to objects that belong to the 
same class.!° So, the logic of an inductive design argument is based on 
our experience of how certain types of objects are created, and then 
applying this inductively also to similar living objects. On this 
understanding, the design argument is a kind of inductive analogy. 

Behe, Dembski and Meyer have all referred to induction in justifying 
their argument. For example, Dembski writes that connecting ‘specified 
complexity’ with intelligence happens through ‘a straightforward 
inductive argument: in every instance where the complexity- 
specification criterion attributes design and where the underlying 
causal story is known (i.e, where we are not just dealing with 
circumstantial evidence, but where, as it were, the video camera is 
running and any putative designer would be caught red-handed), it 
turns out design is actually present’.!! Dawes formalizes Dembski’s 
logic as follows: 


1 Every observed instance of specified complexity that we can 
trace back to its origin is explained by the acts of some 
intelligent agent who brought it about. 


Therefore: 


2 Every instance of specified complexity is explained by the acts 
of some intelligent agent who brought it about.!” 


This is very similar to commonly used inductive arguments, as Dawes 
points out. So, if we accept inductive reasoning in general and we 
accept the truth of the premises, the inductive design argument does 
succeed in establishing some plausibility for design as an explanation. 
According to Dawes, the actual problem with the argument is again not 
logical, but empirical: we have other explanations for specified 
complexity because of Darwinian evolutionary biology. 

Behe similarly argues that ‘cellular machines and machines in our 
everyday world share a relevant property — their functional complexity, 
born of a purposeful arrangement of parts — so inductive conclusions to 
design can be drawn on the basis of that shared property’.!4 Here Behe 
is making an analogical induction: because the property of ‘irreducible 
complexity’ is known to be explained by design in the case of human 
machines, we should also explain it by reference to design in the case of 
biology.15 Meyer states that ‘undirected materialistic causes have not 
demonstrated the capacity to generate significant amounts of specified 
information. At the same time, conscious intelligence has repeatedly 
shown itself capable of producing such information’. Even the 
Discovery Institute’s official definition concurs: research on design ‘is 
conducted by observing the types of information produced when 
intelligent agents act. Scientists then seek to find objects which have 
those same types of informational properties which we commonly 
know come from intelligence’.!? So, in ID’s argumentation, a link 
between a certain type of order and intelligent design as its cause is 
often based on our inductive experience. 

Rather than relying on the ID proponent’s own terminology alone, it 
should be asked what type of logical structure best captures the ideas of 
Behe’s inference. And one idea that is not present in the inductive 
formulation is the comparative nature of the inference. Earlier in the 
same article, Behe writes that ‘a theory succeeds by explaining the data 
better than competing ideas’.!* This is the sort of language that fits 
better with understanding the design argument as an inference to the 
best explanation, as I will argue shortly. But this inference to the best 
explanation is supported by inductive knowledge which is argued to 


link certain kinds of effects with certain kinds of causes, and rule other 
kinds of causes out. Dembski, too, favours his eliminative form of the 
design argument, where the elimination of other possible explanations 
occurs before the inductive design inference. 


More than induction 


Intriguingly, the ID movement’s own literature also contains grounds 
for critiquing an inductive linking of the categories of (apparent) 
teleological order and teleological causes. First, it seems that induction 
cannot be the only possible way of gaining knowledge about 
intelligence. Dembski argues that we must have been able to see 
evidence of intelligence at some point without having prior experience 
of it. If we can only find evidence of design based on our prior 
experience of design, then how was this prior experience gained? At 
some point, we must have gained evidence of design through some 
other way than induction. There must be some feature of the world 
which is evidence of design in itself. For the ID movement, features like 
specified complexity and teleology are such features. Design is an 
‘inherently teleological’ process, thus it is able to explain teleological 
patterns.20 Here using design as an explanation is not based on 
induction, but on a conceptual understanding of cause and effect. 

Second, it is argued that we need a way to differentiate between 
different things human beings produce. Not all we produce is equally a 
product of intelligent design. For example, we might accidentally break 
vines in a forest, or we might designedly form a trap from these vines. 
Finding merely a statistical correlation between human activity and 
some product is not enough, since it does not allow us to distinguish 
only those things we produce through design. According to Behe, ‘we 
know that all these things were designed because of the ordering of 
independent components to achieve some end’.?! So, understanding the 
properties of objects created by humans and the powers of designing 
intelligence is crucial for understanding some properties as evidence of 
design. 

In these arguments, the rationality of explaining teleology by 
teleology is not based on just an inductive generalization, but a 
connection between the essential features of designing agents and these 


types of order. This is a link based on the understood nature of the 
cause and the effect, rather than just on an empirical correlation 
between them. It could be that the conceptual link is believed because 
of rational intuitions that our cognitive capacities tend to produce. 
However, it could also be that we learn to understand the existence of 
such a conceptual link between design and some property only based 
on our subjective experience of the human capacities that are needed 
create new artefacts. The inductive argument for design would be 
strengthened by appealing more clearly to our own subjective 
experience of what it is like to be an intelligent designer. This is seen 
sometimes in the ID literature, such as when Dembski writes that 
‘Intelligent Design is one intelligence determining what another 
intelligence has done’.22 

Another problem in the induction is based on the relatively small 
sample size of the induction. As Ratzsch notes, an inductive case for the 
connection between design-likeness and design as a cause must be 
based on human artefacts, while the majority of design-likeness resides 
in natural objects, whose origins ID cannot directly investigate. Thus 
the generalization is being made based on a small sample and extended 
into a different category. According to Ratzsch, this should at least 
lower the probability of the conclusion of design, though it does not 
entirely remove the value of induction.” 

Ratzsch’s point is important and shows that the possibility for other 
explanations of design-likeness cannot be dismissed. I submit that the 
goal of the analogies and inductions should not be to demonstrate the 
conclusion of design beyond a doubt. Rather, the goal should be merely 
to show that design is in some way a relevant contender for explaining 
certain types of order. In order to possess explanatory power, design 
must be at least better than an appeal to chance, the null hypothesis. If 
such inductive arguments can give design as an explanation, even the 
modest probability described by Ratzsch, they will already be valuable. 
In this case thinking about design as an explanation for such features of 
nature is not an ad hoc-type explanation, but one arising naturally from 
our experience. This does not yet demonstrate that it is the best 
explanation, but it is still valuable in constructing the argument as an 
inference to the best explanation. 

But this conclusion also allows for criticisms of the design argument. 


It seems to me that the best line of response from a critic of design 
arguments should not deny the connection between design-likeness and 
design, or teleological order and teleological causes altogether. Rather, 
even the argument that the conclusion is not necessary already 
potentially opens the way for other interpretations of nature. We can 
construct arguments that design-likeness can be created without design, 
and that in some case (such as biological evolution) the non-purposeful 
explanation can be superior to the design-based explanation. Here the 
detailed consideration of the evidence and the background probabilities 
that go into the inference will be necessary for determining the 
conclusion. 


The inference to the best explanation 


Principles of abductive reasoning 


Because of the comparative nature of the design inference, the 
inference to the best explanation (IBE) seems to be the best way of 
formulating the argument. This is a well-known argument form that 
has in recent decades also emerged as one of the most promising ways 
to formulate the logic of scientific and also many non-scientific 
arguments. Something like the inference to the best explanation is often 
used in arguments of natural theology, and I will argue that it is the 
best way to understand ID’s arguments as well. 

The basic logic behind these is generally thought to be ‘abductive’ as 
described by C. S. Peirce. The idea is that if our empirical evidence 
would be a reasonably expectable occurrence given the truth of some 
hypothesis, then this gives us evidence in favour of this hypothesis. 
Peirce formulates this logic as follows: 


1 The surprising fact C is observed. 
2 But if A were true, C would follow as a matter of course. 
3 Hence, there is reason to suspect that A is true.2 


Many believe that this is the basic form of inference which underlies 
many forms of science, Darwinian evolutionary theory being one 
standard example. For example, if all animals have a common 


ancestor, then we would expect them to have biological similarities. 
Biological similarities exist, so we have grounds for believing the 
hypothesis of common descent. This kind of abductive reasoning can 
fail, because the same evidence can fit several different hypotheses. In 
practice, abductive explanations (hypotheses) are evaluated based on 
several different criteria such as explanatory power and scope, and fit 
with already accepted theories, fruitfulness, precision, unifying power 
and such like.26 

Related to this, philosopher Peter Lipton makes the distinction 
between potential and actual explanations. A potential explanation is 
one that entails the data in some way; an actual explanation is simply a 
true potential explanation. Different criteria can then be used to try to 
identify the most likely actual explanation from the pool of potential 
explanations we have available.?’ In the case of ‘design-like’ objects in 
nature, potential explanations could include evolutionary explanations, 
design-based explanations, explaining the apparent rationality as an 
illusion created by our minds and so on. However, if design is at least a 
potential explanation - if it has explanatory force - then this 
comparison could in principle lead to the result that design is the best 
explanation. In my view, the value of the analogical and inductive 
arguments for ID’s argument is precisely in getting design into this 
pool of potential explanations for features of life. 

The history of science knows many examples where the same data 
could be explained by several models. In Galileo Galilei’s time, the 
Earth-centric cosmology of Tycho Brahe was able to explain the same 
data as the heliocentric cosmology of Copernicus and Galileo. However, 
over time the situation has changed in favour of the heliocentric model 
of the solar system. This feature of inferences to the best explanation is 
known as explanatory underdetermination.2* The ID proponent’s claim 
that the design argument does not reveal the identity of the designer 
makes sense in terms of underdetermination: the same data can be 
explained based on a wide variety of different design hypotheses. For 
example, perhaps the designer could be a Platonistic demiurge, a space 
alien or Zeus instead of the God of the Bible. In this way of framing the 
argument, it makes sense to claim that additional background 
assumptions or further arguments are needed to identify the designer as 
God. On the other hand, such background assumptions may also be 


needed to make the design argument as an inference to the best 
explanation credible, as I will discuss shortly. 

Within the ID movement, Meyer explicitly refers to his argument 
primarily as an inference to the best explanation, whereas Behe makes 
several different formulations of the argument. However, the 
probabilistic nature of Behe’s argument makes seeing it as an inference 
to the best explanation credible. As I’ve noted in Chapter 4, Behe argues 
that the probability of the design conclusion varies based on the 
properties of the natural systems under analysis. The more complex and 
purposeful the order appears, the more certain our conclusion of design 
becomes for him. He compares the likelihood of design and natural 
explanations and argues that our background religious and non- 
religious beliefs effect our assessment of the probability of the 
conclusion.*° He further argues that the presence of consilience (several 
independent lines of argument leading to the same conclusion) lends 
more probability to the design argument.s! These are features of 
inferences to the best explanation. 

Ratzsch formulates the design argument as an inference to the best 
explanation (IBE) as follows. Here the first premise is related to Pierce’s 
premise that ‘the surprising fact C is observed’ and the second premise 
is the hypothesis which explains this datum. After comparison with 
alternative explanations, it is concluded that the design hypothesis is 
the best explanation and probably true: 


1 Some things in nature (or nature itself, the cosmos) exhibit 
exquisite complexity, delicate adjustment of means to ends 
(and other relevant R characteristics). 

2 The hypothesis that those characteristics are products of 
deliberate, intentional design (Design Hypothesis) would 
adequately explain them. 

3 In fact, the hypothesis that those characteristics are products 
of deliberate, intentional design (Design Hypothesis) is the 
best available overall explanation of them. 


Therefore (probably) 


4 Some things in nature (or nature itself, the cosmos) are 
products of deliberate, intentional design (that is, the Design 


Hypothesis is likely true).32 


The conclusion (4) is not always included in formulations of the 
inference to the best explanation. It simply states the common belief 
that if some explanation is the best, then we have grounds for believing 
that it is also probably true, not just the best currently available 
explanation. This may not always be true. If none of the available 
explanations are very convincing, or the best explanation is only 
slightly better than the rest, then we may still not have grounds for 
believing that it is true. However, assuming that the criteria for 
selecting the best explanation are conducive to truth — that is, assuming 
the reliability of our rational intuitions concerning explanations and the 
philosophy of explanations — it seems that often we are at least 
rationally justified in accepting the best explanation as probably true.33 


Critiques of the design argument as an IBE 


In the preceding formulation of the argument, premises 2 and 3 are the 
crucial controversial premises of the argument. As Dawes argues, there 
are two alternative lines of critique which can be made against 
abductive theistic explanations. These can also be applied against ID. 
First (1), it can be argued (against premise 2) that theistic explanations 
actually don’t explain at all, meaning that they are not part of the pool 
of potential explanations. Divine action or (in the case of the ID 
movement) the actions of an unidentified intelligent designer do not 
show why we should expect to observe the data. This is an ‘in principle’ 
objection to design arguments. Taken to the extreme, this would mean 
that no matter what the universe looks like empirically, design cannot 
explain it. This would mean that there is no conceivable evidence that 
could speak in favour of design - a very strong conclusion that runs 
into trouble with the thought experiments analysed in Chapter 7. 
However, the critique of premise 2 can also be formulated in a more 
moderate way: perhaps design can fit in the pool of potential 
explanations, but just barely. Such a poor explanation will then be 
easily superseded by any explanation that does a better job. 
Furthermore, if design is a very poor explanation of the data, we may 
not be warranted in believing it to be true, even if it is currently the 
best explanation. So discussion of premise 2 is certainly relevant. 


According to Dawes, the more promising critique of the argument is 
a ‘de facto’ critique based on the competition between different 
potential explanations of the same data. This critique is targeted at 
premise 3 - the comparison of explanations. Though theistic 
explanations and design could in principle explain natural order, in 
practice naturalistic explanations like Darwinian evolutionary theory 
can be argued to work better and thus make design an unnecessary 
explanation. Or on a theistic perspective, theistic evolutionism can be 
argued to make more sense of the overall evidence better than ID.34 

Common critiques of the explanatory power of ID concern its lack of 
independent support and the claimed frivolous, ad hoc nature of design 
hypotheses. Elliott Sober has illustrated the difficulties facing design 
arguments with an interesting parable. Suppose that we hear a strange 
sort of rumbling from the basement. We could argue that the 
hypothesis ‘the noise is caused by a bunch of trolls bowling’ explains 
the noise quite well, as it predicts the observed empirical evidence. This 
is causally sufficient explanation involving designers, but it does not 
feel quite satisfactory. 

Two related difficulties help understand the unsatisfactory nature of 
the troll hypothesis. First (1), we do not have any independent reasons 
for believing in trolls, which means that the prior probability of the troll 
hypothesis is very low. We will rather hold out for a more reasonable 
explanation than accept something this strange. Even though the 
evidence increases the probability of the troll hypothesis, it is not 
sufficient to raise the probability into the realm of credibility, since the 
beginning probability is so low. Second (2), any data can be explained 
by a modified troll hypothesis, supposing that the trolls are postulated 
to have the motivation and adequate powers for producing the evidence 
we see. The technical term for this frivolousness is that the troll 
hypothesis is ad hoc — a hypothesis artificially constructed just to 
explain this one piece of data, but which has no other grounds.*° 

According to Sober, to avoid these difficulties, the design argument 
needs to be supported by independent evidence of the existence of the 
designer, and there needs to be a plausible reason for supposing that the 
designer has the motivation for producing the order we see in nature. 
This is the only way to avoid frivolous design hypotheses which can be 
invoked to ‘explain’ anything at all, but which we nevertheless have no 


grounds for accepting. Sober’s conclusion is very Humean: we can 
reliably infer the presence of human design, since we already know 
much about humans, but our inferences about supernatural design are 
far less certain.37 

For a design argument to be credible as an inference to the best 
explanation, the reasoning behind premises 2 and 3 must be made as 
clear as possible. It must be specified what is required before a design 
hypothesis can possess explanatory power, and to assess how much 
evidential support this really gives to the design hypothesis in relation 
to other hypotheses. Here the strategies of theistic natural theologians 
and the ID theorists differ. 


Different strategies for defending the argument 


Defences within natural theology 


The arguments of theistic natural theology are different from the troll 
hypothesis because they are not just artificially constructed to explain 
one facet of reality. Rather, there is a cumulative case of many theistic 
arguments which support each other. If - as many argue - the 
explanatory dimensions of theistic belief are not the reason for its 
origination, then this seems to show that theism is not an ad hoc 
hypothesis invented to explain some small amount of data. If we 
already had other evidence for the existence of trolls, and if the 
observed result was highly consistent with what we already believe 
about the nature of trolls, then the troll hypothesis would also be better 
supported.38 

As Dawes notes, it is also not the case that just any data could be 
explained by reference to the theistic God. This is why many theistic 
believers would find the existence of gratuitous evil in the world very 
puzzling. God is thought to have certain attributes which make some 
ideas about what God would do more reasonable than others. For 
example, because God is good, he is expected to create a good world. 
The arguments of theistic natural theology thus often depend on clear 
ideas about God’s nature and motivations.*° 

It is clear that such theistic explanations are quite different from 
scientific explanations based on lawful regularities, and natural 


theologians make no secret of the fact. Rather, natural theologians 
believe that their argument works on a different level from the natural 
sciences. In classical theology, God is thought to be free and thus it is 
difficult to argue that any empirical result could be derived from the 
existence of God as a ‘matter of course’. This difficulty doesn’t seem 
fatal, if we believe that personal explanation can have explanatory 
power at all. Even explanations referring to human intentionality can 
rarely predict something absolutely. We can never be sure that another 
human being has the exact intention which will result in exactly this 
sort of behaviour, though we may have very good reasons to believe so. 
Theistic philosophers of religion can argue that the same is true of 
personal explanations referencing the intentions of God. Though God is 
free in his actions, he does not act without reason. Thus some actions 
seem to be more in line with what we believe about the divine nature 
than other actions, and the theistic hypothesis gains explanatory 
power.*° 


Defences within ID 


ID could be defended in this way as a theistic project, beginning from 
the presupposition that God exists. This would then supply the basic 
knowledge that a designer capable of creating life exists and help offset 
the ad hoc nature of the hypothesis. The aim of ID’s project would then 
be to determine whether signs of the divine intelligence can be seen in 
the order of nature and whether God created life through evolution or 
through miracles surpassing the laws of nature. ID could function (for 
those who accept the premises of its argument) as part of a broad array 
of theistic arguments. However, ID’s approach is different, and typically 
its design arguments are stated without the support of a cumulative 
case of other theistic arguments and without appealing to such theistic 
presuppositions. Proponents of ID do recognize that theistic background 
beliefs can make their design argument more credible (or less credible, 
for theistic evolutionists). However, proponents of ID also believe that 
the design argument can be convincing on its own, as long as the 
possibility of design is not dogmatically denied a priori. As a 
consequence, they generally leave the question of the precise nature 
and motives of the designer open. 


Theistic natural theologians, such as Swinburne, usually refer to the 
goodness of God as a way of limiting the range of results that one can 
expect from the theistic hypothesis. In this way they believe that their 
hypothesis can acquire explanatory power. The ID movement, in 
contrast, uses the connection between the appearance of teleology and 
intelligence as a way of getting explanatory power. Sober’s thought 
experiment about trolls in the basement can be modified to show how I 
believe proponents of ID conceive of this connection. Suppose that the 
noise from the basement was not just some random rumbling, but was 
analogous to beautiful orchestra music, or why not also punk rock? 
Then the hypothesis of design would seem to be the best explanation, 
even if we did not have prior evidence of a designer in the basement. 
The pattern itself would be evidence enough. However, the structure of 
the design argument would not allow us to make the additional 
conclusion that the designer is a troll. Rather, because of our 
background knowledge, the most reasonable possibility would be a 
human designer. Even the outlandish possibility that we are being 
visited by a highly musical group of burglars would be more credible 
than the troll hypothesis. 

The Bayesian probability calculus can be used to further elucidate the 
differences between ID and natural theology. Bayesian logic allows for 
the calculation of the probability of the hypothesis given the evidence. 
The probability of the hypothesis depends on both the background 
probability of the hypothesis without the evidence, the background 
probability of the evidence and the degree to which the hypothesis 
predicts the evidence.‘! Natural theologians assess all of these factors, 
but the ID literature only directly addresses the background probability 
of the hypothesis without the evidence and argues that this surprising 
evidence is well explained on the hypothesis of design, but poorly 
explained without it. ID assumes that the background probability of the 
design hypothesis can even be very low, but it will still be confirmed by 
the data, since the data is so poorly explained without it. As long as the 
prior probability of the design hypothesis is not set to zero (in which 
case no conceivable evidence could confirm it), we can indeed imagine 
a body of evidence that would be sufficient to confirm the hypothesis. 
A suitable thought experiment to that effect can be constructed 
following the examples in Chapter 7.42 


It seems reasonable to suppose that independent evidence of the 
designer would indeed help the design argument. Any conclusion is 
strengthened when it is supported by multiple independent lines of 
evidence. However, we should note that according to proponents of ID, 
the design argument already works based on multiple lines of evidence. 
The cosmic and biological arguments for design are collections of a vast 
variety of facts which are all thought to be explained by the same 
hypothesis of design. So, in a way the design argument is itself also a 
cumulative case argument. Our estimates of the strength of the 
evidence of design will determine how much other supportive 
argumentation we would need to accept the conclusion of the 
argument. 

As in Chapter 7, here I have also been arguing against a priori 
criteria for excluding the possibility of design inferences, and in favour 
of adopting criteria which allow for arguments like ID in principle. But 
again it is important to notice that this does not mean the end of the 
discussion. Even if something like ID could in principle be convincing 
apart from very robust religious convictions working in the 
background, this does not mean that it works in this way in our actual 
situation. I accept the idea that nature bears the appearance of design, 
but I would still argue that this appearance of design is a good deal 
more ambiguous than in thought experiments where ‘YHWH made the 
universe’ was visibly written on living cells. In our situation, the 
balancing of many arguments to evaluate the conclusion of design 
seems legitimate, and limitation of the discussion to just design 
arguments seems undesirable. Rather, the issues should be considered in 


their full philosophical and theological breadth. 


The inference to the only explanation 


Inferences to the only explanation 


I have argued that the inference to the best explanation is a promising 
way to formulate the design argument’s logic. However, often ID 
proponents go further than merely propose ID as the best explanation. 
Rather, they want to argue that ID is the only explanation for some 
things and that all remotely plausible competing hypotheses can be 


decisively eliminated. I believe it is fruitful to relate this argument to 
what philosopher of science Alexander Bird has called the ‘inference to 
the only explanation’ (IOE).‘* Bird’s purpose is to develop the logic of 
the inference to the best explanation further so that it can give a 
stronger guarantee of the reliability of the hypothesis. Bird’s 
development of the idea follows the logic of Sherlock Holmes: ‘when 
you have eliminated the impossible, whatever remains, no matter how 
improbable, must be the truth’.“4 

It is important to note that, according to Bird, not all rational 
inferences even in natural science can be legitimately called inferences 
to the only explanation. The problem of underdetermination prevents 
this — often there will be several different explanations for the same 
data, and not all of them can be decisively eliminated. Showing other 
alternatives to be improbable is sufficient for rational belief and the use 
of the inference to the best explanation, but the inference to the only 
explanation requires more than improbability - it requires 
elimination.* In an inference to the only explanation, the initial 
background probability of the hypothesis can be very low, as long as 
the hypothesis is strongly confirmed by the evidence, and all other 
explanations can be eliminated. In this way it is clearly in line with 
what proponents of ID want from the design argument. 


The eliminative argument 


Though all major proponents of ID believe that design is the only 
remotely adequate explanation for features of life like irreducible 
complexity, Dembski’s methodology perhaps embodies the idea of 
elimination of alternative explanations most clearly. Dembski calls his 
methodology an ‘eliminative design inference’ or the design filter, 
where design is inferred only after all other explanations have been 
eliminated. Dembski himself rejects the characterization of the design 
argument as an inference to the best explanation.“° However, I will 
argue that Dembski’s eliminative design argument cannot stand alone 
and needs the kind of support that inferences to the best explanation 
can provide. Indeed, usually when other proponents of ID cite 
Dembski’s argument, they cite them as auxiliary support for something 
like an inference to the best explanation. 


Dembski’s argument is complex and multi-staged, construed as an 
eliminative argument where a pattern exhibiting ‘specified complexity’ 
is seen as designed after finding reasonable grounds for eliminating 
chance and necessity (coincidences and law-like regularities) as 
plausible explanations.‘7 A short sequence of letters like ‘CAT’ is 
specified but not complex — finding such a pattern written in Scrabble 
letters might still be explained as the coincidental result of pieces 
dropped randomly. A long sequence like “QNEDFJEFOIJKFEES ... is 
complex but not specified — it does not match a previously known 
pattern. A Shakespearean sonnet, on the other hand, is both complex 
and specified. Specified complexity like this is, for Dembski, a reliable 
sign of intelligent design and far too difficult to explain by referring to 
chance processes or the regularities of nature. 

Dembski’s description of designed patterns as ‘specified complexity’ 
and his arguments for the elimination of chance and necessity are the 
most original parts of Dembski’s project. Briefly, Dembski’s method for 
eliminating chance as an explanation is based on the statistical methods 
developed by mathematician Ronald A. Fisher (1890-1962). Fisher uses 
a statistical approach for testing hypotheses. If the observed 
measurements are far from what would be expected based on a random 
distribution (that is, they lie in the ‘rejection region’), then the chance 
hypothesis can be discarded. Dembski argues that if some improbable 
event also has a clear pattern (a specification), then the chance 
hypothesis can be eliminated, as in Fisher’s statistical analysis.** 

How improbable does the specified pattern have to be before chance- 
based explanations can be rejected? In Dembski’s understanding, this 
depends on what we think the ‘probabilistic resources’ available to 
generate the pattern without design are, and how certain we want to be 
before eliminating chance. Not all examples of specified complexity we 
observe must be due to design, because the probabilistic resources must 
also be considered. In poker, a straight flush is a specification, but a 
player can get a straight flush without cheating. However, a player who 
always gets a straight flush will be considered a cheater, because this is 
so extremely improbable (complex) and the outcome is specified. 
Dembski formulates a ‘universal probability bound’, meaning the 
amount of specified complexity that he argues is impossible to produce 
by chance, given the limited temporal history and finiteness of the 


universe. This is calculated by multiplying the amount of atoms in the 
observable universe, the amount of maximum physical interactions that 
can occur in a second, and a billion times the age of the universe in 
seconds. The resulting number (1015°) is fantastically large, and 
according to Dembski, we usually will not need to set the universal 
probability bound this high before we can eliminate chance-based 
explanations. In practice he argues even smaller amounts of specified 
complexity (such as multiple straight flushes) can be justifiably seen as 
designed.“? 


Problems in Dembski’s approach 


There has been quite a lot of discussion over Dembski’s proposal, and 
most critics have thought that other forms of the design argument are 
more promising. Only a minority of the criticisms have been directed 
against Dembski’s method of eliminating chance as an explanation. One 
such critique is the claim that Dembski errs in arguing that patterns can 
be recognized even if the ‘rejection region’ is not specified temporally 
before seeing the event being discussed (for example biological 
complexity or some other putative example of specified complexity). In 
Fisher’s statistical reasoning, the pattern must be really predicted. 
However, for Dembski it is sufficient that there is independent reason to 
think that such a pattern is special.*° 

But this does not seem to be a weak point of Dembski’s analysis. The 
natural sciences abound in examples of how a real pattern can be found 
in some data after its initial discovery. For example, biological order has 
become better and better understood over time. Support for similar 
reasoning can even be found in critics of creationism like Dawkins, 
who uses similar arguments against random chance instead of selection 
as an explanation for biological order.*! Dembski himself provides the 
compelling example of cryptanalysis, where an apparently random 
signal is later deciphered by counter-intelligence officers and revealed 
to contain an encrypted message. In these examples, a real pattern is 
indeed found temporally after the event.*? 

A much more serious problem in Dembski’s design argument comes 
from his initial definition of design simply as the exclusion of chance 
and necessity. As noted, Dembski’s methodology is reminiscent of the 


previously quoted Holmesian method: ‘when you have eliminated the 
impossible, whatever remains, no matter how improbable, must be the 
truth’.53 However, to even qualify as ‘improbable’, design must have 
some positive arguments in its favour, not just arguments against 
alternatives. It is not enough to say that a chance-based explanation is 
impossibly improbable if design is equally improbable; rather, design 
must be a better explanation than chance. Dembski himself 
recognized this problem already in his book The Design Inference 
(1998). In this work, Dembski wrote that ‘the design that emerges from 
the design inference must not be conflated with intelligent agency. 
Though they are frequently linked, they are separate’.®5 As Ratzsch 
argues, Dembski seems to be presupposing that there is some further 
step, in addition to his explanatory filter, which is required for having 
evidence of intelligent agency.°° 

In The Design Inference Dembski does indeed also argue that ‘there 
is an intimate connection between design [as identified by the 
explanatory filter] and intelligent agency’.°’ Later Dembski has often 
written of specified complexity as positive evidence of the action of 
intelligent agency. Specified complexity, for him, eliminates chance and 
necessity as explanations and also acts as evidence for intelligent design 
as the true explanation of some event: ‘Often, when an intelligent agent 
acts, it leaves behind an identifying mark that clearly signals its 
intelligence. This mark of intelligence is known as specified 
complexity’.°* Here Dembski is clearly making an inductive connection 
between specified complexity and design as a cause, rather than relying 
just on the eliminative argument. 

Unfortunately, Dembski does not focus much time in linking his 
eliminative argument and the inductive argument. Dembski emphasizes 
that specified complexity is linked in our inductive experience to 
intelligent design as a cause. However, as I have shown in Chapter 8, 
the ID literature also contains critiques of such a purely inductive 
linking. It should also be argued that intelligent design is somehow a 
particularly good explanation of specified complexity, rather than 
merely a statistically correlated explanation. But this conceptual 
connection is much clearer in the case of traditional categories like 
teleological causes and teleological order. And Dembski has not yet 
made it very clear what the relationship of specified complexity is to 


the traditional categories of teleology and rational order, which other 
ID proponents, and Dembski himself, use in their popular arguments 
for ID. Dembski does argue that information in the mathematical sense 
is conceptually linked to intelligence, because both information and 
intelligence are about making choices. But these definitions of 
intelligence and design are quite vague, and it is not clear how specified 
complexity can help us avoid referring to traditional evidences of 
design like the rationality, teleology and beauty of nature.5° 

Dembski has argued his case for specified complexity in at times 
highly technical and mathematical form, beginning with his book The 
Design Inference (1998). Both Behe and Meyer have agreed with 
specified complexity as a way of describing the designedness of nature. 
Behe’s definition of design as the ‘purposeful arrangement of parts’ and 
his idea that the strength of the design inference increases as the 
complexity and specificity of order increases come rather close to 
Dembski. Behe also explicitly refers to Dembski as providing a possibly 
more rigorous definition of design. Meyer, too, uses specified 
complexity in his work to argue against chance and natural law as 
explanations for the origin of life. For Meyer, Dembski’s ‘specified 
complex information’ well describes the sort of information found in 
DNA.°! However, neither Behe nor Meyer use Dembski’s mathematical 
formulations, or Dembski’s explanatory filter as a premise of their 
arguments. Rather, they rely more on the common understanding of 
inferences to the best explanation, with Dembski’s arguments serving 
in an auxiliary role to help eliminate chance and regular natural 
processes as explanations. It seems to me that the argument is indeed 
more suited to this kind of auxiliary role. 

The power of Dembski’s argument to eliminate explanations based 
merely on chance is often acknowledged in the discussion. However, 
typically critics of Dembski have argued that nature itself might 
nevertheless possess self-organizing powers that do not rely merely on 
random chance or natural regularities, but on a dynamic evolutionary 
process combining both. It has been argued that evolutionary theory 
provides a counter-example to Dembski, because it shows that specified 
complexity can be generated by the regularities and probabilistic 
processes of nature. Evolutionary theory does not postulate any random 
events exceeding Dembski’s universal probability boundary. Rather, 


biological order is thought to emerge through small, successive steps.° 

In response, Dembski has attempted to provide a mathematical 
formula for showing that there is ‘law of conservation of information’ 
which makes the generation of new, specified complexity impossible 
even through combinations of lawful regularity and random chance. 
However, when responding to the above crucial evolutionary critique of 
his argument, Dembski depends also on other arguments against the 
plausibility of the Darwinian mechanism, such as Behe’s irreducible 
complexity. Dembski argues that the problem of irreducible complexity 
shows that biological specified complexity cannot be broken up to 
sufficiently small steps; even the emergence of one new irreducibly 
complex biochemical machine is so improbable through Darwinian 
mechanisms that it would violate the universal probability bound.63 
Here it seems that the validity of Dembski’s eliminative arguments is 
linked to the validity of ID’s critiques of evolutionary biology and are 
not easily amenable to use by theistic evolutionists. 


Inference to the best explanation or to the only 
explanation? 


The critique of alternative explanations is also important for inferences 
to the best explanation. The differences between the two arguments are 
mainly of emphasis and degree of certainty. However, it seems that it 
should already be interesting to argue that design is the most plausible 
explanation for some pattern in nature, without having to argue that 
design is the only possible explanation of this pattern. This is a highly 
ambitious conclusion that is much more than natural theologians like 
Swinburne want to claim for any theistic argument. Rather, 
contemporary natural theologians more typically claim merely that 
each of the arguments of natural theology increase the credibility or 
Bayesian probability of the existence of God. Different natural 
theologians have different estimates about the strength of each 
argument. 

Proponents of ID emphasize the certainty of their conclusion and the 
elimination of error. These are good goals, of course, but yet there is 
also value in less certain conclusions. It seems that in principle it would 
already be interesting to argue that design is simply the most plausible 


explanation for some pattern in nature, rather than being the only 
remotely plausible explanation. This could still add to the overall 
probability of the existence of God for someone wanting to combine 
Swinburnean natural theology and ID. In a comparison of the relative 
credibility of theism and naturalism, arguments lowering the 
probability of naturalism can also be interesting. For example, if one 
believes that it is unlikely that the biological organisms can evolve by 
wholly unguided processes, then this would lower the probability of 
naturalism. 

When formulated like this, it seems that proponents of ID could in 
principle find some value in their biological arguments, even if the 
arguments fall short of eliminating all other options, and short of 
certainty. Without other supporting reasons, such an argument may 
itself be insufficient to give up naturalism, and to adopt theism. The 
value of the argument will then depend on our background beliefs and 
on what we think about the justification of the particular premises, as 
with the other arguments of natural theology. Such arguments would 
not determine our worldview alone, but only as part of a broader 
evaluation of the matter. And of course many critics of ID would 
already disagree about the basic premises of the argument, such as the 
implausibility of a naturalistic explanation of evolution. 

I have been arguing that the ID movement’s design argument is best 
understood as an inference to best explanation, with inductive and 
conceptual arguments supporting the credibility of design as an 
explanation.® But the interesting conclusion is that these arguments are 
in principle quite possible. As Dawes has argued, ‘While a great deal of 
abuse has been directed at intelligent design theory (ID), its starting 
point is a fact about biological organisms that cries out for explanation, 
namely “specified complexity” (SC). Advocates of ID deploy three kind 
of argument from specified complexity to the existence of a designer: 
an eliminative argument, an inductive argument, and an inference to 
the best explanation. Only the first of these merits the abuse directed at 
it; the other two arguments are worthy of respect. If they fail, it is only 
because we have a better explanation of SC, namely Darwin’s theory of 
evolution by natural selection’.°° My analysis supports Dawes’ 
contention that ID’s analogical, inductive arguments and the inference 
to the best explanation could all in principle be convincing. Whether 


they actually are convincing depends on the state of the evidence. I also 
agree with Dawes that eliminative arguments without positive reasons 
to believe in design are not worth much for theists. Eliminative 
arguments must be used as part of an inference to the best explanation 
or an inference to the only explanation to be of use. 

Proponents of ID and many commentators agree with Dawes that 
the critique based on naturalistic explanations for ‘design-like’ 
properties is the central critique of design arguments. This is the central 
reason why proponents of ID spend so much time arguing against 
naturalistic explanations. In my analysis of the logic of the design 
argument in this chapter, I have also presented reasons for seeing this 
comparison with natural explanations as crucial. However, in Chapter 
10 I will be arguing further for the conclusion that biological design 
arguments and natural explanations do not have to be opposed, but 
could also be conceived as explanations that work on different levels. 
But before that I still need to say something about the counterevidence 
to design arguments: the problems of natural evil and bad design. 


Summary 


ID indeed does not rely on just our intuitive reasoning, but attempts to 
develop rigorous philosophical, even scientific design arguments. 
Proponents of ID have defended several different formulations of the 
design argument. I analysed formulations of the design argument as an 
analogy, an induction, an inference to the best explanation and an 
inference to the only explanation. Though design arguments have often 
been understood as analogies, I argued that ID’s version of the 
argument is better understood as an inference to the best explanation or 
to the only explanation. These inferences work by positing that design 
best explains certain features of the cosmos and the biological world, 
such as fine-tuning and irreducible complexity. The critique of 
alternative explanations is crucial for these argument types, but a 
positive connection between intelligent design as a cause and the 
properties explained is needed. 

I argued that the ID movement’s design argument gains its 
explanatory power from the perceived connection between teleological 
properties and design as a teleological process. This connection is 


argued based on inductive observation, subjective experience of the 
nature of intelligence and rational intuitions. Many thinkers in the ID 
movement prefer using technical terms like ‘specified complexity’ 
instead of teleology when describing the complexity of nature. 
However, they typically move back to the language of teleology when it 
comes time to explain the explanatory power of the argument. It is 
argued that the appearance of teleology in nature is best explained by a 
teleological cause: intelligent design. 

My analysis of the logic of the design argument and thought 
experiments supports the possibility that this type of inference could 
indeed in principle work. Whether the actual world contains evidence 
that can be identified in this way is another matter. Many critics of 
design arguments also acknowledge that there are features of nature 
which are congenial to the design-based explanation. When design- 
based explanations are rejected, it should be done after first considering 
the details of the arguments, and the evidence presented. 

To reject ID’s design arguments, one should also argue that it is more 
reasonable to accept some other explanation than design, or at least 
that it is more reasonable to wait for such an alternative explanation, 
than to accept the conclusion of design. ID’s design arguments require 
that such alternative explanations can be shown much less improbable 
than design. Just how improbable the natural explanations have to be 
shown depends on conceptions about the prior credibility of the design 
hypothesis. ID assumes an interpretation of the philosophy of mind in 
which intentionality can really be the true explanation of human 
behaviour, and even an unembodied designer could have sufficiently 
analogous properties for the argument to work. Furthermore, in order 
for the argument to work, the existence of this kind of nonhuman 
designer must be accepted as a possibility that could in principle be 
supported by the evidence. 
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9 Design, natural evil and bad design 


The problem of natural evil is based on the existence of apparently non- 
beneficial, or even harmful order in nature. The problem of bad design 
is a subset of this problem, based on non-optimal order in nature. The 
question for proponents of ID is: if a good designer is indeed 
responsible for the order of nature, why does nature contain this kind 
of non-optimality? Theologians have discussed these kinds of questions 
for centuries, and the problem of natural evil is also the basis for some 
theological critiques of ID. It is argued that ID would lead us to believe 
in the kind of God who intervenes constantly in nature, and this makes 
it more difficult to understand why God has not also intervened to 
prevent the evolution of harmful order like droughts and diseases. 

One might think that different opinions about design are influenced 
by temperament: theists could be understood as optimists who focus 
more on goodness and beauty in nature things and naturalists as 
pessimists who focus on natural evil and ugliness. But this 
interpretation is not credible. Naturalists, too, more typically emphasize 
the beauty of the natural order. For example, Dawkins’ writings on 
evolution are full of wonder at the order of nature, even while arguing 
that nature contains bad design. The same contrast is already present in 
Darwin’s, though. On the one hand, Darwin felt that there was 
‘grandeur’ in his view of life and obviously felt love, rather than 
disgust, for the natural world.! On the other hand, he thought that 
natural evil was a problem for theism, writing that ‘I cannot persuade 
myself that a beneficent and omnipotent God would have designedly 
created the Ichneumonidae with the express intention of their feeding 
within the living bodies of caterpillars or that a cat should play with 
mice’.? 

Theists are also not strangers to suffering. The idea that suffering and 
evil in the world would somehow count as evidence against the 
existence of God can even seem strange from the Christian perspective, 


since the biblical narratives do not understand suffering in this way, 
and are full of depictions of sorrow and evil. Ultimately Christians do 
believe that good is and will be victorious over evil, so in this they may 
indeed be more optimistic than naturalists. But the main difference 
between religious believers and atheists is not in whether they observe 
natural good and natural evil, but in the theological and philosophical 
interpretations of evil. 

Many good books have already been written on the problem of 
natural evil and how the existence of evil fits or does not fit into 
various worldviews and theological systems of thought. The task of this 
chapter is not to advance this general discussion about the problem of 
evil. Rather, I want to advance discussion of the problem in the 
particular context of the debate over Intelligent Design and relate it to 
the broader discussion. I will begin this chapter by describing how ID 
has been critiqued based on the problem of natural evil. In the 
following two sections I go on to analyse ID’s different responses. The 
discussion over the problem of evil again reveals that the acceptance 
and rejection of design arguments is often based on theological and 
philosophical considerations, not just science. 


Understanding the problem 


The philosophical problem of natural evil 


In Hume’s Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, the problem of 
natural evil is one of the core objections against all forms of natural 
theology, including design arguments: 


Look round this universe. What an immense profusion of beings, 
animated and organized, sensible and active! You admire this 
prodigious variety and fecundity. But inspect a little more narrowly 
these living existences, the only beings worth regarding. How 
hostile and destructive to each other! How insufficient all of them 
for their own happiness! How contemptible or odious to the 
spectator! The whole presents nothing but the idea of a blind nature, 
impregnated by a great vivifying principle, and pouring forth from 
her lap, without discernment or parental care, her maimed and 


abortive children.3 


Dialogues presents four types of natural evil: (1) the capacity of 
organisms for pain, not just pleasure; (2) the governance of the world 
through regularities and natural laws, rather than through divine action 
that could prevent any evil; (3) the insufficient natural capabilities 
granted to living beings for taking care of themselves and finding 
happiness; and (4) the insufficient fine-tuning of the natural laws, which 
do allow for life, but also for natural disasters. The universe is 
compared to a poorly built house where the tenants live in suffering. 
The Dialogues then goes on to argue that this presents a problem for 
belief in God, because we would not expect to find this type of evil in a 
world created by an omnipotent, morally perfect Creator.‘ 

In the philosophy of religion, there have been many different 
formulations of the problem of evil. I believe that the inference to the 
best explanation is also a good way to formulate this problem. In this 
formulation, one can admit that the existence of evil is logically 
compatible with the existence of a morally perfect, omnipotent God. A 
theist can always argue that God has good reasons for allowing evil, 
even if we do not know all of these reasons. So there is no logical 
incompatibility between evil and theism. But the problem of evil as an 
inference to the best explanation argues that the existence of this kind 
of natural evil is nevertheless not what we would expect given the 
existence of God, so it is at least some kind of evidence against theism.5 
Hume’s own argument against natural theology works just in this 
fashion and goes even further: 


I will allow, that pain or misery in man is compatible with infinite 
power and goodness in the Deity, even in your sense of these 
attributes: What are you advanced by all these concessions? A mere 
possible compatibility is not sufficient. You must prove these pure, 
unmixed and uncontrollable attributes from the present mixed and 
confused phenomena, and from these alone.° 


In the Dialogues, the problem of natural evil is not used so much to 
disprove the existence of the Creator as to argue against the possibility 
of proving the Creator’s goodness. On this understanding, the 
imperfection of creation is in contradiction with the perfection of God, 


and so it is not what we would expect based on the theistic hypothesis. 
The strength of natural evil as evidence against theism will then depend 
on how contrary to theistic expectations these phenomena are. Hume’s 
evidential argument from evil is based on a comparison of hypotheses: 
does an indifferent and impersonal Mother Nature ‘impregnated with a 
great vivifying principle’ that works ‘without discernment or parental 
care’ provide a better explanation of the facts than the hypothesis of a 
morally perfect, omnipotent Creator? Proponents of the evidential 
problem argue that the evidence of natural evil is better explained by 
the hypothesis that we are produced without divine design than the 
hypothesis of design.’ 


The problem of bad design 


Against ID, the problem of natural evil is typically formulated as the 
problem of bad design. Here the argument is a comparison of the 
explanatory value of the design and evolutionary biology, understood 
as competing and alternative explanations of the same data. Other 
writers promoting similar arguments are not difficult to find. A classic 
statement is provided by Stephen Jay Gould, who argues in his book 
The Panda’s Thumb (1980) that ‘if God had designed a beautiful 
machine to reflect his wisdom and power, surely he would not have 
used a collection of parts generally fashioned for other purposes.... Odd 
arrangements and funny solutions are the proof of evolution-paths that 
a sensible God would never tread but that a natural process, 
constrained by history, follows perforce’. 

This argument for evolution clearly is partly theological and 
philosophical, as some in the ID movement have argued.’ The 
evolutionists here some expectations about what we could reasonably 
expect God (or an unidentified designer) to do. But the argument is not 
just that these features are evidence against design. Rather, they are 
also presented as positive evidence in favour of evolutionary theory. If 
evolution gives us good reason to expect such features, but we have no 
reason to expect them or their absence on the hypothesis of intelligent 
design, then the evidence of bad design favours naturalistic evolution 
over intelligent design. 

Evolutionary biologists have identified four reasons for expecting 


that Darwinian evolution would not create perfect creatures. First, 
selection can act only on existing variations. If a mutation making some 
trait possible does not occur, then it won’t evolve. Second, evolution is 
limited by historical constraints. Adaptation to new situations must 
begin from the body plan that already exists, rather than designing a 
new one from scratch. Third, adaptations are often compromises. For 
example, it may be difficult to simultaneously create a high amount of 
offspring and care for them all. Fourth, chance, natural selection and 
the environment interact. An adaptation that is good for one 
environment may not be as optimal when the environment changes. 1° 
As I will show below, one of the ID movement’s primary strategies 
for answering these kinds of critiques is simply to refuse to engage in 
theological speculation about what kind of cosmos God would create. 
Proponents of ID argue that even suboptimal or bad design can still be 
designed in the case of human artefacts, so why could we not also 
recognize suboptimal designs as products of an intelligent creator in the 
case of natural order? In this way, the existence of bad design would be 
logically compatible with the existence of a designer, just as the 
existence of evil is logically compatible with theism. However, this does 
not answer the evidential version of the problem — it may still be that 
the existence of bad design fits better with an evolutionary 
understanding of our origins, than with ID’s understanding. So, 
proponents of ID also need other strategies for responding to the 


problem of bad design. 


Natural evil as a theological problem for ID 


The problem of natural evil has also been a cornerstone of several 
prominent theological responses to ID. Because of the problem, ID has 
even been argued to be theologically heretical or at least close to it. For 
example, biologist Francisco A. Ayala argues that ID attributes 
catastrophes, disasters, imperfections of the natural world to the 
Creator’s design, and that this ‘amounts to blasphemy’.!! According to 
Ayala, “Darwin’s gift’ to religion is the possibility to absolve God of the 
responsibility for any such natural evils. Others making a similar 
argument include BioLogos writers Karl Giberson!2 and Darrel Falk? as 
well as philosopher of biology Michael Ruse.'4 


These thinkers are saying that theists actually have a good response 
to the problem of natural evil, but that this response requires 
acceptance of evolutionary biology. The underlying presupposition is 
that is valuable for nature to be orderly and evolutionary, and pursuing 
this good gives God good reason for also allowing the existence of 
natural evil. Ruse explains the argument clearly: 


But supposing that God did (and had to) create through law, then 
Richard Dawkins of all people offers a piece of candy to the 
Christian. Dawkins argues that the only physical way to get organic 
adaptation ... the design-like nature of living beings ... is through 
natural selection, that very painful mechanism that worried 
Darwin! Other mechanisms are either false (such as Lamarckism, 
the inheritance of acquired characteristics) or inadequate (such as 
saltationism, change by sudden jumps). In other words, although 
Darwinism does not speak to all cases of physical evil ... the 
earthquakes ... it does speak to the physical evil that it itself is 
supposed to bring on. It is Darwinism with suffering, or nothing. 


The argument is that if God wanted to create through an evolutionary 
process, then he had to create through the Darwinian process and the 
existence of suffering was inevitable. In contrast, within ID’s vision, it 
seems that the Creator likes to micromanage his creation, being 
involved even in minute details like the origins of irreducibly complex 
biochemical systems. This then leads critics to ask why God has not 
micromanaged his creation a little bit more. This is a legitimate 
question that can be asked of proponents of ID. 

However, the evolutionary theodicy itself also raises many questions, 
regardless of whether one is a supporter of ID or not. For example, the 
theodicy seems to assume that Darwinian evolutionary processes were 
the only possible method of creation available to God. But in the 
classical understanding, God is the creator of the laws of nature as well, 
and so is himself the one who determines what kind of evolutionary 
processes are possible. So, for example, if a Lamarckian evolutionary 
process were more beneficial, then God could have chosen to create life 
through such a process. These kinds of considerations lead Robert J. 
Russell — no friend of ID — to argue that Ayala’s theodicy is actually a 


‘theodicy lite’ that merely pushes back the problem of natural evil to 
the laws of nature. An omnipotent God could plausibly have created 
different laws of nature and optimized the process in a way that did not 
result in as much suffering. 1° 

In order to build a more robust evolutionary theodicy, we need to 
present some kind of reason why God would choose to create life 
through just the kind of evolutionary processes described in 
contemporary evolutionary biology. In the discussion, three basic 
reasons for this divine choice have been presented." First (1), it is 
arguably an intrinsic good for the universe to exhibit progress; such a 
method of creation is thought to be more beautiful than creating 
through miracles. But here we can still argue that the universe could 
also exhibit progress even with a shorter history, and there may also be 
value in creating a universe without suffering, and value even in 
miraculous testimony of the Creator.!* 

Second (2), some have argued that a universe possessing autonomy 
must be evolutionary. For example, Haught argues that in order for the 
universe to be truly distinct from God, it must be capable of evolving in 
any direction freely.!? Though there is much more depth to this 
approach than I can do justice here, hard questions remain. The 
conception of autonomy in particular needs more work. In what sense 
would it destroy nature’s autonomy if God were to create directly, 
rather than through an evolutionary process? As Michael J. Murray 
argues, it is hard to see why autonomy would be destroyed. In creating 
a painting, for example, a human artist does not merely create an 
appendage of himself; why should God be unable to create something 
distinct from himself? Furthermore, if creating directly merely creates 
an appendage of the deity, then it is difficult to see how evolution solves 
the problem. If we believe in the creation of the world out of nothing, 
then God has created the initial state that evolution begins from. If this 
initial state is merely a ‘part’ of God (because it was directly created by 
God), why should we assume that further evolution will make the part 
distinct from God?2° 

Third (3), it has been argued that God chose to use the evolutionary 
process in order to keep himself hidden. For example, Miller argues that 
if God were to create life other than through an evolutionary process, 
then his existence would be so evident in the biological marvels of life 


that it would make human free choice impossible.?! The presence of a 
policeman will make it very difficult for people to choose without 
pressure whether to obey the law or to disobey it. Similarly such 
pressing knowledge of God’s existence might, it is argued, make it 
difficult for people to make a free moral choice between loving God and 
rejecting him. So, in order to make human morality possible, God must 
maintain a certain epistemic distance between himself and humanity. 
There is much to be said for the general idea of the necessity of at least 
some divine hiddenness, but the conclusion that God therefore had to 
use a Darwinian process is questionable. As Murray notes, a large 
amount of people in history have believed that the teleological nature 
of organisms provides excellent grounds for an argument for God’s 
existence. It is hard to believe that none of these people had free choice, 
or that the free choice of ID proponents is compromised because of 
their belief in their own arguments.” 

So, there are many open questions to evolutionary theodicies. 
Because of these problems, the argument that God must have used an 
evolutionary process remain inconclusive.?3 As Robin Collins argues, I 
believe that these kinds of arguments might at most lead us to prefer an 
evolutionist account, rather than ruling something like ID’s argument 
out on theological grounds. Committing to building a proper theology 
of evolution can be motivated strongly enough by the empirical 
evidence for evolution and the rich resources of the Christian tradition. 
Theistic evolutionists do not need to think that there would be 
necessary theological reasons to believe in a theory like Darwinian 
evolution, if we did not have good empirical evidence.” 

Having now presented the problem of natural evil for ID, I will go on 
to discuss the movement’s responses. 


Explaining evil within ID? 


Bypassing the problem? 


Because ID’s design arguments do not identify the designer as God, 
proponents of ID often argue that their design argument is not 
dependent on the philosophical and theological discussion of the 
problem of natural evil. For example, Dembski argues as follows: 


Critics who invoke the problem of evil against design have left 
science behind and entered the waters of philosophy and theology. 
A torture chamber replete with implements of torture is designed, 
and the evil of its designer does nothing to undercut the torture 
chamber’s design. The existence of design is distinct from the 
morality, aesthetics, goodness, optimality, or perfection of design. 
Moreover, there are reliable indicators of design that work 
irrespective of whether design includes these additional features.?° 


Generally proponents of ID argue that their design hypothesis does not 
say anything about the moral characteristics of the designer. Behe 
similarly claims that “we can determine that a system was designed by 
examining the system itself, and we can hold the conviction of design 
much more strongly than a conviction about the identity of the 
designer’.2° So, the design argument cannot say ‘whether the designer 
of life was a dope, a demon or a deity’, and we need not deny the 
conclusion of design simply because the design appears evil to us.’ 
Behe himself is quite consistent on this point, even arguing that the 
malarial parasite was intentionally designed to infect humans. Because 
the parasites molecular machinery is an ‘exquisitely purposeful 
arrangement of parts’, it is not, according to Behe, credible to believe 
that it evolved without the direction of some intelligent designer.?* 

In Chapter 8, I have argued that the ID movement’s design 
arguments indeed do not derive their explanatory power from any 
assumption about the designer’s morality and motives. Rather, they 
depend on the perceived link between some types of order and 
intelligent design as a cause. Based on this, the ID movement’s response 
to the problem of natural evil does have some initial plausibility: the 
argument does not depend on the goodness of the designer, at least in 
its most minimalistic form. But this does not mean that there are not 
also reasons why proponents of ID should take the problem of natural 
evil seriously. I will now present four such reasons. 

First (1), in previous chapters, I have shown that proponents of ID 
sometimes move between a minimalistic and a more robust version of 
the design hypothesis. For example, in cosmology, they refer to the 
beauty, goodness and rationality of the cosmos as evidence that fits 
better with the hypothesis of intelligent design than with any 


naturalistic explanation. In biology, they feel awe in the face of the 
designed elegance of biological systems, which they feel fits better with 
intelligent design, than with belief in a haphazard evolutionary process 
as the engine of creation. But if proponents of ID indeed sometimes 
refer to considerations like the goodness, beauty and the degree of 
perfection natural order exhibits, then it would be inconsistent not to 
also face the problem of bad design. 

Second (2), proponents of ID must face the problem of natural evil 
because it is presented not merely as evidence against design but also as 
evidence that is predicted by evolutionary biology. One interesting 
strategy that proponents of ID sometimes use at this point is to 
combine belief in design with acceptance of parts of evolutionary 
theory. The designer could have chosen to work through a historically 
constrained evolutionary process, leading to the same limitations in 
designs as mainstream evolutionary biology. The combination of ID and 
evolution can also lead proponents of ID to expect life to be imperfect 
in the way described by evolutionists. On this understanding, bad 
designs will simply be evidence for an evolutionary understanding of 
design, rather than against all design arguments. However, this strategy 
for bypassing part of the problem will only work for that minority of 
ID theorists who accept common descent. Others need to find further 
responses. 

My third argument (3) for the relevance of the problem of natural 
evil to ID is based on the importance of worldviews and background 
probabilities for the design argument. Even if our Western culture is in 
some ways ‘post-Christian’,2? the monotheistic God of Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam remains the most credible candidate for a 
designer for most people, including proponents of ID.3° This cultural 
situation seems to make it reasonable to evaluate the design argument 
as part of this broader context of reasons to believe or disbelieve in the 
existence of God. Culturally the most credible alternatives are currently 
naturalism and some form of theism. So — to most people — either a 
designer is perfect, or there is no designer at all. In this cultural context, 
the hypothesis that there is a designer but that he is unable to create 
good design may be less credible than a wholly naturalistic scenario. 
Because proponents of ID wish to impact our broader culture, engaging 
in such broader discussion should also be desirable for them. 


It may indeed be true that the culturally reasonable opposition 
between naturalism and theism does not capture all the options 
adequately. One way of showing that the problem of natural evil does 
not lead to atheism would be to argue that the problem should lead us 
to modify our conception of God, rather than to abandon belief 
altogether. For example, it is conceivable that belief in the God 
described by modern process theology could for many people be more 
credible than believing in a fully naturalistic account of evolution, even 
with the problem of natural evil. But most of the ID theorists 
themselves are very traditional theists, so this does not seem like a 
strategy they would endorse. 

My fourth argument (4) for the relevance of the problem of natural 
evil to ID is based on the way proponents of ID themselves understand 
ID as a link between theology and science. They believe themselves to 
be constructing a science that is more consonant with theism than 
Darwinian evolutionary biology has been. Furthermore, ID has broad 
cultural aims beyond just promoting the design argument, as I’ve noted. 
It desires to provide a better ground for understanding the 
meaningfulness and value of life than atheistic evolutionism. But in 
order for ID’s design argument to be useful for this kind of broader 
purpose, ID must be related somehow to this broader theistic vision. 
This requires more knowledge of the nature of the designer, and thus 
also requires dealing with the problem of natural evil. 


Questioning examples of bad design 


While it may in principle be possible to construct a design argument 
without interacting in great detail with the problem of natural evil, the 
broader context of the argument does not allow bypassing the problem 
this quickly. Thinkers within the ID movement have attempted to tackle 
the problem more directly, though these responses are rarely 
constructed in a thorough and systematic manner. First (1), proponents 
of ID have argued that some proposed examples of natural evil are not 
actually evil, or that at least we are not in the position to evaluate how 
optimal they are. Second (2), proponents of ID have attempted to 
support their design hypothesis with explanations for the existence of 
bad design. For example, as already noted, ID can be combined with 


parts of evolutionary theory, or it can be argued that the designer has 
some other reason for allowing bad designs and natural evil. This latter 
strategy already comes quite close to the theological discussions of 
theodicy. 

While proponents of ID do concede that some natural evils are real, 
they also claim that some other examples of natural evil or bad design 
are unconvincing. There are two primary ways of doing this. First, it 
can be argued that examples of bad design are actually examples of 
good design, when they are evaluated more precisely. In one of his 
critiques of ID, Coyne argues that the wayward route taken by the 
human recurrent laryngeal nerve is evidence that it was not 
constructed by an engineer working to create the most efficient 
solution, but a historical process. It is ‘one of nature’s worst designs’.3! 
In response, ID proponents have argued that research actually shows 
this to be a functionally better solution than the straight route. Similar 
examples could be multiplied. 

Proponents of design arguments can also argue that some 
evaluations of bad design are based on incomplete criteria. Thus Witt 
argues that Gould’s evaluation of the panda’s thumb is flawed because 
it overemphasizes engineering efficiency: 


Must the cosmic designer’s primary concern for pandas be that they 
are the most dexterous bears divinely imaginable? From a purely 
practical standpoint, might opposable-thumbed tber-pandas wreak 
havoc on their ecosystem? From a purely aesthetic standpoint, 
might not those charming pandas up in their bamboo trees with 
their unopposing but quite workable thumbs be just the sort of 
humorous supporting character this great cosmic drama needs to 
lighten things up a bit? If Shakespeare could introduce a comical 
gravedigger into the tragedy of Hamlet, why cannot God introduce 
whimsy into His work?33 


Witt does make a sound point here: judgements of optimality will 
inevitably be value judgements, and tidiness and engineering evidence 
should not be the only values considered. Rather, we should also 
consider the organism’s role in the broader ecosystem, the beauty of the 
plurality of forms created and the possibility that the Creator might 


wish to commune with his creation before evaluating the goodness of 
the designs of nature. This seems reasonable from a theological 
perspective, but again requires a broader approach than just focusing on 
the minimalistic design argument. 

Though proponents of ID can well argue that we are unable to 
evaluate whether organisms are fully perfect, or whether engineering 
efficiency should indeed be the primary goal of the designer, these 
arguments still cannot consistently bar all negative evaluations of 
nature. After all, the ID proponent’s own argument also hinges on our 
ability to identify what kind of functions biological order has. As I 
showed in Chapter 4, Behe argues that we can reliably understand what 
a system’s immanent functions are, even though the designer’s ultimate 
purposes are unknown to us. But if we can understand the system’s 
immanent functions, we might also in principle be able to understand if 
the system is somehow flawed. Certainly medical science depends on 
being able to diagnose when a system is not working properly — for 
example, when a heart is not able to pump as much blood as the 
organism needs. So, it seems that we can and do evaluate design. 


A balanced scepticism? 


Here it is interesting to relate scepticism about our capability to 
evaluate the goodness of nature to another theistic strategy for 
responding to the problem of evil: sceptical theism. It is possible to 
argue that we cannot reliably predict that God would not create a 
world like ours, since we cannot be confident in our ability to judge 
such lofty things as the character and motives of God. Because of this, 
we cannot assert with any confidence that the existence of evil is 
incompatible with the existence of God. The basic intuition behind this 
strategy finds support in the tradition of negative theology, as well as 
the biblical book of Job. However, the problem is that if God is asserted 
to be fully unknowable, this includes very high costs for the rest of 
Christian theology. It also becomes difficult to speak of God’s love for 
humanity, since we will have no basis of saying what such love means. 
Furthermore, in order to be meaningful, assertions of the unknowability 
of God must paradoxically always be based on some knowledge of 
what God is like. Otherwise, how could we know that God is 


unknowable?*4 

But perhaps there is a way to make a weaker sceptical response 
work: God could be unknowable in some weaker sense of the term. 
Perhaps there is some way of appealing to the complexity of reality and 
the limits of human knowledge that strike just the right balance 
between allowing for knowledge of God on the one hand, but 
nevertheless being sceptical of our ability to criticize God. This kind of 
response would argue that it is precisely in knowing God that we 
simultaneously come to know that we cannot criticize God. To make 
this kind of sceptical response work, one must balance a fine line where 
the Creator is both knowable and unknowable at the same time.*° 

Similarly, the sceptical defence of design arguments must be humble 
in the face of reality’s complexity without abandoning hope for 
knowledge about it. It seems that we can indeed often detect design 
before being able to evaluate whether that design is optimal or not. For 
example, most of us do not know the design principles of computer 
hard drives. The sceptical defence of design arguments needs to say that 
our situation is similar with nature’s order. 

In this vein, suppose that we can recognize that the cosmos and life 
are designed by looking at their intricate complexity and rationality 
which far exceeds anything that human beings have created. If some 
intelligence was able to create such order, then it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the intelligence was far more capable than we are, to such 
a degree that we should think it likely that we will not be able to 
outsmart this intelligence. So as we come to know the Creator of life 
and understand his intelligence by analogy with human intelligence, we 
simultaneously realize that he is much greater than we can comprehend 
and thus above our ability to criticize. Just as in Christian negative 
theology, in coming to know God we simultaneously also come to 
know that he is a mystery.36 

This line of argument has actually been taken up in the ID 
movement. Referring to Kant’s argument of this type and the biblical 
story of Job, Dembski has argued that intelligent design actually helps 
answer the problem of natural evil, because it helps us understand that 
the designer of life is greater than we are, and thus it is reasonable to be 
sceptical of our ability to criticize him.*’ This is an attempt to balance 
on the fine line between knowledge and scepticism.This view does not 


lead to a similar doubt regarding our capability to recognize that some 
design is very good. Rather, it is just because we recognize that the 
designs are generally very good that we become sceptical of our own 
negative evaluations. As in the evidential strategy, evil is treated as an 
anomaly in the broader evidence which points to the wisdom of the 
Creator. 


The difficulty of explaining evil away 


The previous responses to the problem of natural evil are also open to 
theistic evolutionists, and can in some cases help alleviate the problem. 
However, they do not solve the problem completely. Though we can 
understand some cases of natural evil to be misunderstandings and see 
that in some other cases we cannot be confident of our ability to judge 
that the design is truly of poor quality, in other cases the degree of 
imperfection or evil seems to be so great that such solutions are 
implausible. If we are to be at all confident in our ability to evaluate 
nature (even to recognize the wisdom of its Creator), it seems difficult 
to believe that we cannot at the same time recognize the imperfection 
and evil in these cases. 

One example of clear natural evil that is difficult to explain away is 
provided by Behe, who argues that the molecular machinery of the 
malarial parasite is an ‘exquisitely purposeful arrangement of parts’ and 
cannot be plausibly explained by naturalistic mechanisms.3* By Behe’s 
own logic, the malarial parasite is clearly designed. But a problem 
arises, because the parasite’s design is producing a great deal of 
suffering, and so the intelligent design we observe seems to be clearly 
morally evil. Behe admits that this is a hard question theologically, but 
not one that affects the minimal design argument. This is in line with 
his earlier conclusion that ‘we can determine that a system was 
designed by examining the system itself, and we can hold the 
conviction of design much more strongly than a conviction about the 
identity of the designer’.%° So, the design argument cannot say ‘whether 
the designer of life was a dope, a demon or a deity’.“° So Behe admits 
that some designs in nature are evil, but argues further that we cannot 
deny the conclusion of design simply because of this fact.41 

Previously in this chapter, I pointed to Witt’s argument that we 


should evaluate the beauty of nature, not just its efficiency. The 
example of parasites is one where nature seems ugly, though efficient. 
Parasite wasps are highly useful for human farmers because they kill 
off many pests. Sometimes humans have thus even helped parasite 
wasps spread so that they would protect human farms.‘? Nevertheless, 
there is something deeply ugly and unsettling about the whole 
phenomenon of parasitism. I have already quoted Darwin’s assessment: 
‘I cannot persuade myself that a beneficent and omnipotent God would 
have designedly created the Ichneumonidae with the express intention 
of their feeding within the living bodies of caterpillars or that a cat 
should play with mice’.43 The problem of natural evil is somewhat 
diminished once we realize that caterpillars surely have vastly different 
emotional lives than humans (if they indeed have emotions). This does 
not remove the ugliness of the phenomenon, however. And there are 
also parasitical worms which live in the intestines of humans and 
higher primates, so the ugliness of parasitism is not just a problem 
concerning caterpillars.“4 

In cosmological design arguments about fine-tuning, some proposed 
answers to the problem of natural evil are also not convincing. 
Consider earthquakes. Defending the design argument, Denton argues 
that earthquakes are a consequence of the activity of the Earth’s 
geology, which is necessary to circulate heavier elements from the 
Earth’s depths to its surface, where life can make use of them.45 This 
response seeks to show that earthquakes, too, have a purpose for life: 
that even in this instance, nature is fine-tuned to benefit life. However, 
here Hume’s question about the insufficient fine-tuning of natural laws 
seems pertinent. On a theistic view, one can ask whether it is really 
plausible that geological activity could not be so optimized by an 
omnipotent deity creating the world ex nihilo as to recycle the elements 
without causing earthquakes.“ 


A patchwork quilt of responses 


Common theological responses to the problem 


Though the preceding strategies used by the ID movement may help 
alleviate the force of the problem of natural evil, it seems that the entire 


problem cannot be answered using these strategies. It can still be asked 
(1) how imperfections in the natural world fit into the broader theistic 
worldview that ID’s design arguments are designed to support, and (2) 
it can still be argued that the data of natural evil fit better with another 
theistic or naturalistic understanding of the cosmos. However, the 
preceding discussion also does not exhaust all of the responses available 
for proponents of ID. Several other responses can be discerned in the ID 
literature, thought they have not yet been patched together into a 
complete whole (or at least, the complete patchwork has not been 
revealed to the world). 

Regarding how imperfections fit into a theistic worldview, I believe 
proponents of ID need to avail themselves of strategies developed 
during centuries of discussion in theology and in the philosophy of 
religion. It is true that evolutionary theodicies based on the value of the 
orderliness of nature are more difficult for proponents of ID to defend, 
since proponents of ID already believe that the Creator acts in the 
world to create effects that surpass the capacities of natural processes 
and laws. However, most theistic evolutionists also believe that God 
acts at least in some way beyond the laws of nature, such as in the 
events of salvation history like Jesus’ resurrection. So, the difference 
between proponents of ID and theistic evolutionists may be a matter of 
degree here. The theological problem facing ID here is a very general 
one for all theories in which God acts beyond the laws of nature: if God 
acts in the world at all, why does he not act even more? 

Since theists already typically believe that God acts in the world, it is 
difficult to limit precisely how much God can act before this becomes 
problematic for the regularity of creation and the possibility of 
creaturely freedom. If the one act of raising Jesus from the dead does 
not yet create massive irregularity in the world, why should directing 
the evolution of the bacterial flagellum create massive irregularity? It is 
difficult to evaluate such things. However, it seems that if the defence 
based on the regularity is to be valuable at all from the viewpoint of 
traditional Christian belief, then upholding the value of nomic 
regularity in the world must not rule out all divine intervention in the 
world. The Creator must be able to interact with his creation without 
jeopardizing its autonomy and regularity. Even within ID, thinkers such 
as Behe continue to argue that the Creator has given the processes of 


nature much autonomy and only directs the course of evolution when 
necessary.*7 

Much further, work must be done before it is possible to argue 
confidently that the amount and type of divine action required by ID is 
enough to make nomic regularity defence wholly impossible.** I do not 
think it does. However, proponents of ID indeed cannot use this kind of 
defence as broadly as theistic evolutionists can. This is because some of 
the examples of natural evil, such as the malarial parasite, require the 
kind of highly complex molecular machines that the ID movement 
argues cannot be generated by the regular processes of nature 
themselves, without intelligent guidance. So proponents of ID must find 
some other way of accounting for many examples of natural evil. 

The evolutionary theodicy based on the value of nomic regularity is 
just one of several responses available in the Christian theological 
tradition. For example, the idea of the world as a theatre of soul-making 
is one possible reason why God could have allowed the existence of 
apparent imperfections in the world. The basic argument (following 
theologian Irenaeus, 130-202 AD) is that the existence of hardships 
allows the development of virtue, and all evils will ultimately be 
defeated in the coming eschatological salvation. This view can also be 
criticized, like all theodicies; for example it seems that suffering does 
not always seem to lead to the growth of character. But the theodicy 
does not assert that we should already be able to see how evil will 
eventually won, rather only that this will happen at some point. The 
theodicy continues to have able defenders.“° 

Another common response to the problem of natural evil is the free 
will defence, stating that natural evil is somehow a result of the 
freedom of created beings, rather than the freedom of processes, as 
stated by the evolutionary theodicy. It is claimed that the existence of 
true creaturely freedom and true love are such great goods that their 
existence justifies allowing the existence of evil resulting from free 
choices of the creatures. Typically free will defences have been used to 
explain the existence of evil in human societies after the ‘fall’ of 
humanity. Since the discovery that suffering existed before humans, 
this has become more difficult, though some still argue that God 
created nature to be a fitting place for sinful humans, since he had 
foreknowledge that humans would sin. This defence based on the 


foreknowledge of God has also been used in the ID movement by 
Dembski. Dembski believes that the Garden narratives of Genesis are 
essentially historical, showing that God initially sheltered humanity in 
a paradise-like garden, and that God then expelled humanity into the 
outside theatre of soul-making after the fall.5! 

Another option that avoids reference to divine foreknowledge is to 
explain the corruption of creation by reference to the fall of angels and 
the subsequent actions of these fallen angels. This solution is indirectly 
hinted at by Behe’s wording that ‘a demon or a dope’ may be 
responsible for the evil designs in nature. Indeed, if we can make 
estimates of the wisdom and intelligence of the designer based on 
analogies with humans, why not also estimates of the designer’s 
morality? However, I am unaware of any ID writer defending this 
model, and Dembski has even directly criticized it. Dembski argues that 
though it could be that God allows free creatures such as humans and 
fallen angels to produce evil in the world, this would not entirely 
eliminate God’s responsibility for this evil. Rather, Dembski argues that 
Christians must accept that God bears the ultimate responsibility for 
evil, even if he merely allows it, and that no view can absolve God of 
this responsibility, even if God is only responsible by allowing the 
creation to suffer the consequences of human sin.52 

The literature on different theodicies is in any case quite robust, and 
it seems clear that many different approaches and their combinations to 
explaining the existence of natural evil are in principle open to 
proponents of ID. It is true that all of these approaches can be 
criticized, but the same is true of any philosophical argument, including 
the evolutionary theodicy. Therefore, it does not seem that proponents 
of ID are substantially worse off with the problem of evil than other 
theists. What remains is the other side of the problem of natural evil as 
evidence for a naturalistic understanding of nature, rather than merely 
as evidence against theism. Here there are again several different 
approaches that are open to proponents of ID. 


Evil as an anomaly or evidence for theism 


Many natural theologians are content with granting that the existence 
of natural evil is at least somewhat surprising given the existence a 


good God, and therefore constitutes evidence against the existence of 
God and in favour of naturalism. However, it may be that this 
counterevidence is simply too weak to override the evidence in favour 
of the existence of God. The approach of Swinburne, for example, is to 
minimize the power of the argument from evil by using theodicies and 
then to argue that the overall evidence is sufficient to render theism 
more probable than not.*4 Paley’s response to Hume’s argument in his 
Natural Theology was similar: Paley argued that there is much more 
good than evil in the world, and that we can often identify a good 
reason for the existence of purported natural evils.°> In this approach it 
may be admitted that at least some natural evils are evidence against 
theism, but these are seen as anomalies in the broader pattern of 
evidence which supports theism. However, as in the natural sciences, 
anomalies do not always lead automatically to the rejection of an 
otherwise good theory.5 The credibility of this approach depends on 
how strong we think the grounds of theistic belief are in contrast with 
the problem of evil.57 

As Pierre Duhem and Willard Van Orman Quine noted, it is rarely 
possible to falsify even a scientific theory with just one experiment. 
Rather than being isolated hypotheses that can be tested in this way, 
scientific theories often form a complex web of mutually reinforcing 
beliefs and hypotheses. Thus it is often possible to save a hypothesis 
from falsification by modifying the system at some point and 
introducing other explaining factors.** Sometimes this is the reasonable 
and correct thing to do. For example, in the beginning of the 19th 
century it became apparent that the orbit of Uranus did not conform 
with the predictions of Newtonian mechanics. In this case, it was more 
reasonable to posit the existence of a new planet (Neptune) than give 
up the whole model.5 In Chapter 4, I pointed out that defending the 
theory of biological evolution similarly requires believing that current 
mysteries do indeed have explanations that do not change the current 
theory radically. Ironically, referring to those hard- to-explain instances 
of natural evil as anomalies in the theistic framework is also the best 
way for proponents of ID to defend their design argument. It must be 
argued that natural evil is a mystery that theists have reason to believe 
will be solved, rather than a mystery that we have reason to believe 
won't be solved. 


Actually something like this approach makes sense on ID’s 
understanding of the state of the evidence. Recall that proponents of ID 
argue that the non- purposeful evolutionary processes actually cannot 
explain the origins of most of life’s complexity. If this were true, then 
evolutionary biology would not provide a good explanation for life. 
Even if the data of bad design fit well in the hypothesis, this would not 
be enough to save evolutionary theory, if the evidence were otherwise 
in favour of ID. The problem of natural evil is not by itself a sufficient 
argument against ID since it could well be that the probability that a 
naturalistic process could produce life at all could still be much lower 
than the probability that a good God would create suboptimal designs.°! 

A further theistic strategy takes the case even further and argues that 
the existence of natural and moral evil is actually evidence in favour of 
the existence of God, rather than against it. The argument is that 
naturalism implies that good and evil are merely human inventions, 
whereas theism implies that there is an objective standard of moral 
good and evil. Evil is understood as parasitic on good. Thus God as the 
highest good must also exist if evil exists. This approach has also been 
endorsed by prominent thinkers within the ID movement, notably 
Dembski,‘ Wiker®? and Hunter.‘ Dembski puts this point as follows: 
“The line I find most convincing is that evil always parasitizes good. 
Indeed, all our words for evil presuppose a good that has been 
perverted. Impurity presupposes purity, unrighteousness presupposes 
righteousness, deviation presupposes a way (i.e, a via) from which 
we've departed, sin (the Greek hamartia) presupposes a target that was 
missed, etc. Boethius put it this way in his Consolation of Philosophy: 
“If God exists whence evil; but whence good if God does not exist?”’.° 
This moral argument for theism based on natural evil is related to the 
controversial moral argument for God’s existence. The literature 
contains much discussion of it, and objections to will be similar also in 
the case of ID. In particular, naturalists can argue that the problem of 
evil is about the internal incoherence of theism and ID, and that they as 
naturalists do not actually believe in the existence of objective evil, 
even though it is in practice difficult to live without assuming such 
categories. But perhaps the moral argument can at least somewhat 
lessen the evidential value of evil against theism.*° 


Summary 


The problem of natural evil points to the apparently useless and chaotic 
arrangements, bad design and the ugliness of the world as evidence 
against design. While proponents of cosmic design arguments claim 
that the cosmos is fine-tuned for life and rational understanding, the 
problem of natural evil can be used to argue that our cosmos appears to 
be largely indifferent to the suffering of living beings. Rather than being 
the good world that one would expect based on a theistic design 
hypothesis, our world is argued to be mediocre at best. Against 
biological design arguments, it is argued that living things are in many 
places poorly designed and not the sort that one would expect from a 
wise and powerful designer but are rather better explained by a 
haphazard, tinkering process of evolution. 

Proponents of ID often attempt to bypass discussion of the problem 
of natural evil on the grounds that it is not relevant to their argument. 
In this they are partly correct: the explanatory force of their design 
argument derives from the connection between teleological order and 
teleological causes, not from the goodness of the designer. However, I 
have argued that the broader context of ID’s design arguments should 
lead the ID theorists to also engage with the problem of natural evil in a 
deeper way. The credibility of ID’s minimalistic design argument also 
depends partly on broader philosophical and theological issues, so the 
movement should engage and discuss these issues in a more systematic 
manner. In this they could well benefit from the way theistic natural 
theologians have approached the issue and the several strategies for 
arguing that a good God could well be expected to allow some evil in 
the world. 

On the other hand, theological challenges to ID based on the problem 
of natural evil are also not very strong. Theists have many different 
responses to the problem of natural evil, and ID’s arguments only make 
some evolutionary theodicies more difficult, rather than making the 
entire problem impossible. Moreover, evolutionary theodicies also have 
their own unsolved questions. A more throughout understanding of the 
options available could help both critics and defenders of ID formulate 
their positions more clearly. 
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10 Intelligent Design and theistic 
evolutionism 


Because a central aim of ID is to oppose a naturalistic understanding of 
the world, ID would initially seem to have much in common with 
theistic evolutionism, since a theistic understanding of evolution is also 
opposed to naturalism. But as I have noted repeatedly in this study, 
there is much tension between ID and theistic evolutionism. In previous 
chapters, I have analysed some critiques of ID from a theistic 
evolutionist viewpoint, and have generally argued that ID could in 
principle be formulated in a way that avoids these criticisms, if only the 
evidence supports ID. In this chapter, it is time to subject ID’s critique 
of theistic evolutionism to the same kind of critical analysis. 

The ID movement’s critique of theistic evolutionism is sometimes 
almost as fierce as its critique of a purely naturalistic understanding of 
evolution. Proponents of ID argue that the scientific evidence doesn’t 
support evolution, and also present this as a major reason for rejecting 
theistic evolutionism. However, beyond this critique it is clear that 
major theological and philosophical reasons also underlie their rejection 
of theistic evolutionism. Combining theism and mainstream 
evolutionary biology is believed by most major ID proponents to result 
in almost incoherent views that greatly weaken the rationality of belief 
in God. 

I will begin in this chapter by analysing the surface level of this 
debate: ID’s understanding of design and evolution as competitive 
explanations. I will argue that the ID literature actually also contains 
the seeds for an approach reconciling design and evolution. In the 
second section of the chapter I will move to analyse what the debate 
between ID and theistic evolutionism tells us about ID’s overall 
approach to reconciling science and religion. It is my belief that this is 
the point where the adverse effects of scientism on the ID movement’s 


argumentation are most clear. Avoiding the temptation would make the 
movement’s argumentation more robust and would help build dialogue 
with theistic evolutionists. 


Design and evolution in competition 


ID’s understanding of evolution 


In the history of design arguments, natural causes and the effect of 
minds have not always been opposed. Plato’s demiurge, for example, 
created by using matter’s existing properties, not out of nothing or 
contrary to laws of nature. For the death of Socrates, Plato saw several 
causes. While the poison drunk by Socrates was the material cause of 
his death, it would have been an error to see only this side of the issue. 
Instead, the political situation of Athens and the plans and purposes of 
both Socrates and his opponents were also important to note. For Plato, 
material and teleological explanation were thus complementary levels 
of explanation. On this model, a design argument is not necessarily in 
conflict with material explanations. ' 

In my discussion of cosmological design arguments, I already noted 
the strategy of level-shifting, where natural explanations for fine-tuning 
like the multiverse hypothesis are argued not to explain away the 
features that make design as an explanation appealing. Could a similar 
strategy also work in the case of biology? Proponents of ID are not 
opposed to the general idea that the designer, or God, could have 
worked through natural laws and mechanisms. For them, design and 
natural causes are both real. As Behe writes, the alternatives are not 
that of ‘a cartoon world, where genies and fairies swirl about endlessly 
dispensing magic, or a world of relentless materialism where, say, the 
charitable work of a Mother Teresa is explained only in terms of 
evolutionary selection coefficients’. 

Accordingly, proponents of ID distinguish between several different 
meanings of the word ‘evolution’, most of which they believe to be 
compatible with ID.3 But they believe that Darwinian evolutionary 
mechanisms are formulated specifically in a way that competes with 
design as an explanation: ‘it is not evolution in general, but 
Darwinism’s exclusion of design, that ID proponents reject’. The 


problem for proponents of ID is that (to phrase the point in Plato’s 
terms) while other natural explanations work on the level of material 
causes, Darwinism also attempts to reduce teleology to material causes. 
It attempts to provide a wholly naturalistic explanation of teleology, 
and to thus render references to purpose and direction unnecessary. 

I noted in my discussion of level-shifting that sometimes the strategy 
might indeed not work, and a natural explanation might make appeals 
to design unnecessary, at least in the case of human design. Plato 
himself did also criticize the Epicurean system, which argued that 
teleology is ultimately reducible to material causes.* ID proponents 
believe that the case is similar in the competition between Darwinian 
evolution and design as explanations of biological teleology. Design 
explains teleology by reference to a teleological cause, whereas 
evolution reduces teleology to material causes. If evolutionary 
explanations are successful, then design-based explanations for the 
same features are no longer required, according to ID. 

Because of the many different definitions of evolution, proponents of 
ID believe that it is it possible to define ‘theistic evolution’ in a way 
that is compatible with the design argument of the ID movement; 
namely as a process directed by the designer in some way.° But this, 
according to proponents of ID, is not compatible with mainstream 
understandings of Darwinian evolution. Rather, undirectedness is 
understood to be part of the very definition of the Darwinian process. 
For example, according to Johnson, “Evolution”, honestly understood, 
is not just a gradual process of development that a purposeful Creator 
might have chosen to employ. It is, by Darwinist definition, a 
purposeless and undirected process that produced mankind 
accidentally’.’ 

Following this understanding, proponents of ID tend to see the 
harmonization of theism and this kind of evolutionary theory as 
harmful for the rationality of religious belief. For example, Dembski 
argues that “Theistic evolution takes the Darwinian picture of the 
biological world and baptizes it, identifying this picture with the way 
God created life. When boiled down to its scientific content, however, 
theistic evolution is no different from atheistic evolution, treating only 
undirected natural processes in the origin and development of life’.8 
Dembski recognizes that God could in principle have directed evolution 


in a way that is invisible to the natural sciences, but argues that atheists 
can easily dismiss this kind of theistic evolutionism by appealing to the 
principle that we should eliminate superfluous factors from our 
explanations. If God is not necessary to explain evolution, as ID posits, 
then he can be argued to be unnecessary for biology, and so biology 
would be identical for theists and atheists. So, Dembski argues that 
consistent theistic evolutionists should just give up the label ‘theism’ 
and simply call their view ‘evolutionism’.? 


Two examples of theistic evolutionism 


The ID movement’s critique of theistic evolutionism will become easier 
to understand and criticize when brought into dialogue with defences 
of the compatibility of Darwinian evolutionary theory and belief in 
God. I will use two examples of such dialogue: Stephen C. Meyer’s 
critique of Dennis Lamoureux’s evolutionary creationism”? and William 
Dembski’s critique of Simon Conway Morris’ view that the 
phenomenon of convergence allows us to see a direction in evolution.!! 
Both of these are examples of what I have previously called the theistic 
law-governed view of evolution. 

According to Lamoureux, ‘the Creator established and maintains the 
laws of nature, including the mechanisms of a purpose-driven 
teleological evolution’.!*? Lamoureux argues that we can see design in 
nature at a level deeper than biology. Like a brilliant billiard player, 
who can sink all the balls of the billiard table with one shot, God has 
made the evolution of humans possible already with his initial act of 
creation. In our universe, while no references to design are necessary 
on the level of proximate biological explanations, ultimately all of the 
workings of nature reveal the existence of its Creator and cannot be 
properly understood without reference to him. Lamoureux affirms the 
value of the design argument, and even calls his own view a form of 
intelligent design. 13 

Meyer is not satisfied with Lamoureux’s harmonization of theism 
and evolutionary biology, however: ‘it is difficult to see how 
Lamoureux’s theory ... differs in substance from conventional 
materialistic theories of evolution that rely on undirected contingency 
and deny any intelligent guidance or direction in the history of life’. 


Meyer uses the origin of life’s biological information as an example of 
this similarity. If the information of the first cell does not come directly 
from the mind of the designer, it must be mediated by natural laws. 
However, no such laws have been discovered, so in practice Lamoureux 
must, like atheistic evolutionists, also explain the origin of life by 
reference to accidental chemical events and the effects of selection. 

Meyer concludes that in this case the contingent processes of 
chemical accidents do most of the work of creation instead of a 
personal Creator, and so Lamoureux does not really have grounds for 
referring to the Creator’s activity as an explanation. Meyer 
acknowledges that Lamoureux believes the Creator designed natural 
laws which allow for the interplay of natural laws and natural events to 
create living organisms. However, for Meyer such a role is too small for 
the Creator. He wants the evidence to reveal the Creator’s active 
involvement in the creation of life beyond the laws of nature, and no 
less will do.15 

Dembski makes many of the same points in his critique of Simon 
Conway Morris’ defence of theistic evolution. Palaeontologist Conway 
Morris’ argument is based on the phenomenon of convergence. 
Evolutionary convergence means that similar features have evolved 
several times apparently independently during the course of evolution. 
It seems as if there are laws governing the shape the tree of life takes, 
and so it is not completely random after all. This supports the 
possibility of a theistic interpretation of evolution, where the direction 
of evolution is built in by the Creator into the natural laws, though 
Conway Morris does not write of proving theistic guidance of 
evolution. ! 

In response, Dembski argues that this evidence can at most 
demonstrate merely that evolution is ‘limited to fixed paths, not that it 
has goals’. Dembski acknowledges that Conway Morris has given some 
evidence for the teleological nature of evolutionary processes. However, 
he argues that this evidence is not strong enough. Design remains 
merely a metaphysical possibility, rather than a necessary component 
of explanation. So, it can still remain a reasonable possibility to argue 
that there is no real direction to evolution.!7 

So, both Dembski and Meyer emphasize the need for evidence to 
determine the question of evolution’s purposiveness. To discover 


whether evolution was directed, they argue that we should look at the 
details of the process itself, ask where the limits of the natural processes 
are, and whether design is required to explain that which lies beyond 
those limits. The assumption in both critiques is that the defence of the 
faith requires very strong evidence of design, and that this evidence 
should be scientific in nature. Meyer and Dembski want to discover 
evidence of intelligent design on the level of biology, teleology which 
cannot be explained other than by reference to the purposes of a 
designing mind. Because of this, they do not appreciate Lamoureux’s 
and Conway Morris’ arguments which aim to discover evidence of 
design not on the level of biological theory but on the underlying 
explanatory level in the fine-tuning of natural laws. 

However, it should be asked whether Meyer and Dembski do justice 
to theistic evolutionism in their critiques. While Meyer is correct in 
pointing out that theistic evolutionism does not differ from atheistic 
evolutionism on the level of biological details, this does not mean that 
there are no other ‘substantial’ differences from atheistic views. For 
example, these theistic evolutionists agree with proponents of ID that 
(1) the ultimate basis of reality is personal or analogous to personal, (2) 
there is evidence of purpose in nature and (3) atheistic interpretations 
of nature can be opposed with rational arguments. These are very large 
differences from atheism, and bypassing these differences causes one to 
wonder if these ID proponents think that only scientific differences are 
really meaningful - a move towards scientism. Here ID’s strategy of 
concentrating on the differences of the views seems quite far from their 
broader ‘big tent’ strategy. 


Why should ID proponents even be interested in 
theistic evolutionism? 


As I have argued throughout this study, the ID movement emphasizes 
the importance of empirical research in deciding what sort of natural 
history our world has. Because ID proponents do not believe there is 
good evidence for the veracity of mainstream evolutionary biology, 
they also do not think we should accept a theistic evolutionist view. 
Rather, they believe that the open investigation of the scientific 
evidence should naturally lead us towards the ID position. So theistic 


evolution is also an unnecessary harmonization of theism and science. 
According to Dembski, ‘the design theorists’ critique of Darwinism 
begins with Darwinism’s failure as an empirically adequate scientific 
theory, not with its supposed incompatibility with some system of 
religious belief’.!8 Dembski has also written that he doesn’t know of 
‘any ID advocate who claims that Darwinian evolution entails 
atheism’. However, in the same book Dembski himself does also 
critique the theological credibility of theistic evolutionism. 

It seems that proponents of ID assume that it is interesting to attempt 
to harmonize scientific theories and religious beliefs only when the 
scientific theories are likely to be correct. Thus Jay Richards argues that 
prior to examining ‘such arcane possibilities’ as the compatibility of 
Darwinism and theism, we should first ask the prior question of 
whether Darwinian evolutionary theory is even true.”° If the theory is 
not true, then there is no need to harmonize it with Christian belief. I 
think this argument is partially correct, but partially incorrect. It is true 
that if someone believes a scientific theory is likely to be false, then he 
or she will not experience a psychological need to harmonize his or her 
religious beliefs with that theory. This is the psychological state the ID 
theorists find themselves in. However, I want to claim that even 
proponents of ID should find such harmonizations interesting in the 
case of evolution for other reasons. 

First (1), the question of the in principle compatibility of natural 
processes and belief in creation is an interesting one. If theism and 
Darwinism are compatible, then understanding this possibility might 
provide us with a better understanding of the basis of Christian belief, 
the nature of the doctrine of creation, and its relationship to scientific 
theories. Second (2), a broader use of good theological and 
philosophical arguments, such as those theistic evolutionists rely on, 
would strengthen ID’s overall argument against naturalism and 
scientism. Third (3), the theory of evolution is currently widely believed 
to be true in academia, even by many who are acquainted with the ID 
theorists’ critique of Darwinism. Theological and philosophical 
arguments could help these people avoid embracing atheistic 
metaphysical interpretations of Darwinian evolutionary biology. Even 
if a scientific theory is likely to be incorrect, showing its compatibility 
with belief in creation might still be interesting for those who are not 


convinced by the case against the scientific theory. Fourth (4), the 
acceptance of theistic evolutionism as a philosophically and 
theologically defensible position would help avoid the impression that 
theological reasons are important motivations for ID’s own opposition 
of evolutionary biology. 

As I have noted in Chapter 5, one of ID’s critiques against 
methodological naturalism as a principle of science is based on many 
ID proponents’ understanding of the freedom of God as Creator. 
Because God was free to choose natural or supernatural means of 
creation, we cannot tell a priori what God has done. Rather, we must 
study nature, and cannot rule out even supernatural acts of God a 
priori. This standpoint would seem to lead to the possibility that God 
could also have used Darwinian evolution as a way of creation. The 
critiques of theistic evolutionism proponents of ID make reveal a strong 
theological dislike of God choosing to create through Darwinian 
mechanisms. Thus their ideal of openness to many different accounts of 
natural history does not mean that they have no theological or moral 
preferences for what sort of method God should have used. 

The ID movement’s idea that empirical evidence should define what 
we believe about God’s interventions in natural history seems 
appealing. As I have discussed in the previous chapters, it seems 
difficult to form a convincing theological or philosophical argument 
ruling out the possibility of ID’s position a priori. However, the ID 
theorists’ defence of this principle would perhaps be more consistent if 
they did not at the same time also argue so strongly against the 
possibility of a theistic evolutionist view. 


The compatibility of evolution and design? 


In their critiques of theistic evolutionism that I have just analysed, 
proponents of ID acknowledge that it is possible for a theistic 
evolutionist to believe in the designedness of life from a theistic 
standpoint. What they are criticizing is the lack of scientific arguments 
that theistic evolutionists present for belief in the designedness of life. 
To proponents of ID, it seems that the theistic evolutionists’ 
combination of evolution and design relies on fideistic faith, rather than 
evidence and reason. 


Level-shifting again 

There are many different approaches to the dialogue of science and 
religion, and one way in which theistic evolutionists could indeed 
affirm the designedness of life would be to just openly begin from 
theistic premises, and then interpret nature accordingly from that 
perspective. Theists can have other reasons for their beliefs than the 
biological design argument, even if the strategy of level-shifting does 
not work in the case of the biological design argument. Nevertheless, 
there are interesting seeds in the ID literature for a level-shifting 
argument in the case of biological life, as well. Such an argument would 
admit that insofar as organisms are designed, they are designed 
through an evolutionary process that often appears highly contingent 
and haphazard. Nevertheless, a theistic evolutionist (or ID proponent) 
taking the line I will suggest could still argue that something of the 
Creator's wisdom is visible in the amazing organized complexity of 
biological organisms. 

Recall again the central factor separating plausible and implausible 
level-shifting in these examples seems to be whether the natural 
explanation eliminates the reason why the design hypothesis was made 
in the first place. Del Ratzsch has applied the same idea to biological 
design with an interesting thought experiment. 

Consider the possibility of an automated VCR (video cassette 
recorder) factory. In this case one could give a ‘complete causal account 
of the production and physical properties of VCRs from the initial 
factory state. But we'd still feel that something was missing — that there 
was something about the factory itself, perhaps implicit in the “givens” 
that demanded special explanation’.*! According to Ratzsch, this would 
be true even if the explanation for some order like this could be traced 
back to the Big Bang. Explaining the VCR’s production in terms of the 
properties of the factory would leave something unexplained that we 
would still have to explain through design. If the properties of the 
factory itself are designed, then this designedness ‘is not a simple causal 
irrelevance, given that without that factory’s designedness the VCRs 
would fail both to exist and to have key physical properties they in fact 
have’.22 


In this type of view the possibility of cosmic design arguments makes 


it possible to also argue that the biological organisms created by 
evolution are designed, since their order also depends on the natural 
laws. Nobel laureate Christian de Duve pointed out already in 1984 that 
in evolution, ‘chance did not operate in a vacuum. It operated in a 
universe governed by orderly laws and made of matter endowed with 
specific properties. These laws and properties are the constraints that 
shape the evolutionary roulette and restrict the numbers that it can turn 
up’.23 Several lines of argument support the general idea that the way 
the mechanisms of selection and mutation act is dependent on the 
precise background conditions of the process.”‘ 

Beyond usually discussed examples of fine-tuning, there appears to 
be a high degree of constraint on protein evolution and organismal 
structure. As Conway Morris argues, this is exemplified by the 
phenomenon of convergence: over time, similar structures have evolved 
multiple times. Conway Morris argues that this evidence points to ‘the 
existence of something analogous to “attractors”, by which evolutionary 
trajectories are channeled towards stable nodes of functionality’.2 
According to Conway Morris, it is likely that the possible biological 
forms, and so also the form of the tree of life, are to a large degree 
determined in the laws of nature.”¢ It is controversial exactly how much 
of the course of evolution is determined. In any case, it is clear that 
functional biological forms must be connected in the ‘fitness landscape’ 
or ‘morphological hyperspace’ in a way that makes tree-like evolution 
possible. 


ID’s arguments turned to the service of theistic 
evolutionism 


I come now to arguments from the ID literature. The arguments that 
proponents of ID make against the possibility of naturalistic evolution 
can also be (if they fail) understood instead as arguments about what 
kind of preconditions the process of evolution needs in order to work. 
In this way, ID’s arguments can contribute to the idea that evolution is 
dependent on the wider teleology of the laws of nature. For example, 
consider Behe’s argument from irreducible complexity. Recall that Behe 
argues is that it is implausible to think that the development of such 
systems is possible, since in this case the same parts would need to have 


functions in a vast variety of different systems, forming a chain of 
functional systems leading up the present ones. 

Commenting on protein evolution, ID proponent Ann Gauger admits 
that it is possible to conceive of this kind of evolutionary landscape. She 
argues that because of the high functional requirements of proteins, it is 
implausible. But were such a landscape to exist, it would, for Gauger, be 
evidence of design: ‘unless someone paved a highway to Mt. Whitney 
that went uphill every step of the way, Darwin’s engine would never 
get out of Death Valley. But a paved highway isn’t evolution, it’s 
design’.?” Here Gauger comes quite close to admitting the possibility of 
theistic evolutionism. To answer ID’s critiques of evolutionary biology, 
critics must argue that there serendipitously exists a series of functional 
forms in morphological space. This series must allow for the move from 
functional system to functional system, so that the requirements of 
evolution are met. The fitness landscape must be fine-tuned in a way 
that allows for parts of one system to be transformed into parts of a 
new system. The facts of homology arguably provide evidence in favour 
of such pathways, since evolution from a common ancestor would 
explain these similarities. Granting this, we can argue that the 
possibility of evolution is written into the laws of nature, and evolution 
could not proceed otherwise. 

Dembski and Robert Marks argue similarly that evolutionary 
computer programs, which are often used to demonstrate the power of 
evolutionary mechanisms, actually show that evolution can only create 
information when the efficiency of the evolutionary search is ensured 
by the engineer. This is also shown by the possibility of generating 
algorithms which rely on mutations and selection and which do not 
generate any interesting results. To generate blueprints for machines or 
instructions for a chess computer, quite a sophisticated evolutionary 
program is required. So: ‘In these models, careful tailoring of fitness 
functions that assist in locating targets is always present and clearly 
teleological. If these models adequately represent biological evolution, 
then this teleological feature of fitness ought to be preserved in nature, 
implying that Darwinian evolution is itself teleological’.2? The 
discussion of evolutionary computer programs and the discussion is 
beyond this study,*° but it is interesting to note that with their 
teleological Darwinism, Dembski and Marks come rather close to 


theistic evolutionism. 

In their article, Dembski and Marks themselves do not mean to say 
that their model of teleological Darwinism is close to theistic 
evolutionism. Rather, they argue that theistic evolutionism means by 
definition belief in the teleology of evolution without any evidence.*! I 
am hard pressed to find any definitions by theistic evolutionists who 
would equate theistic evolutionism with fideism; rather, it seems to me 
that many theistic evolutionists also value evidence. But in any case 
Dembski and Marks seem here to be agreeing with theistic evolutionists 
that the Darwinian process can be designed by God, and that there can 
even be evidence in favour of such a wider teleology. There is a tension 
between their arguments for the possibility of teleological evolution 
and the claim that belief in Darwinian evolution is in tension with 
believing in design. 

In this kind of theistic evolutionism, the evolution of biological 
design is dependent on very precise properties of the laws of nature. 
Though no references to design are required on the level of biology as a 
discipline, biology nevertheless depends on the ‘wider teleology’ of 
nature, to use McGrath’s term.*? Just as the properties of Ratzsch’s VCR 
factory are not irrelevant for explaining the properties of the VCRs, so 
also it seems that the properties of the laws of nature are not irrelevant 
to explaining the properties of biological organisms. The rationality of 
the factory and so the design behind this rationality is also visible in 
the VCRs it produces, even though no interventions into the processes 
of the factory were made. In the same way, the rationality of the 
Creator could be visible in biological organisms, even if the Creator 
works through natural processes. 

We can express this basic point with transitive logic. Suppose that A 
implies B, and B implies C. By basic transitive logic, it follows that A 
implies C. Now let us apply this to biology. If the order of biological 
organisms (A) requires the rationality of the cosmos (B), and the 
rationality of the cosmos is evidence for the Creator (C), then the order 
of biological organisms is evidence for the Creator (A->C). In this way, 
biological organisms could still provide indirect evidence of the wisdom 
of their creator even in an evolutionary cosmos. Furthermore, 
Darwinian evolutionary biology does not undercut design discourse, 
but merely makes the testimony of the Creator more indirect. 


ID proponents Wiker and Witt argue that we can appreciate the 
beauty of biological organisms better when we realize how much fine- 
tuning is required for this beauty to be possible.** It seems to me that 
this statement can be turned around: we can appreciate the fine-tuning 
required for life better when we look at the remarkable complexity and 
‘designedness’ visible in organism. So, it is possible to argue that on the 
evolutionary view, the fine-tuning and rationality of the whole cosmos 
becomes clearly visible in the order of biological organisms. 

Now to be clear, the universe as such is quite different from an 
automatic factory. The process of evolution seems to be more 
haphazard and less constrained by its preconditions than a factory 
producing just toasters, for example. In this way the discussion on 
Conway Morris/Gould reflects this analogy. If we take a view more in 
line with Conway Morris, our view of evolution is closer to a factory. 
However, if we view evolution as a random walk through the space of 
possible forms like Gould did, we will tend to view the products of this 
evolution as far more separate from the background conditions.*4 
However, this biological design argument doesn’t require any very 
close analogy between a factory and the universe. The basic principle is 
what matters: the products of some larger whole can reflect the 
rationality and designedness of the whole. 

Furthermore, the argument here does not require that the course of 
evolution needs to be predetermined. Rather, it is sufficient for the 
argument to be able to claim that evolution requires fine-tuning, even if 
its actual course is highly contingent. Of course, if evolution is highly 
free and unconstrained, it becomes difficult to argue that the actual 
products of evolution are intended by God. However, in this case we 
can still argue that we see the wisdom of the Creator in the products of 
evolution. The argument will simply be that the universe has to be a 
pretty wonderful place in order to allow for the evolution of such 
creatures, and these features of the cosmos are best explained from a 
theistic perspective. 

Under this kind of vision, theistic evolutionists can also maintain 
some of the good parts of Paley’s vision of the cosmos, where the ‘the 
world from thenceforth becomes a temple, and life itself one continued 
act of adoration. The change is no less than this, that whereas formerly 
God was seldom in our thoughts, we can now scarcely look upon 


anything without perceiving its relation to him. Every organized 
natural body, in the provisions which it contains for its sustentation and 
propagation, testified a care on the part of the Creator expressly 
directed to these purposes’.35 In Paley’s vision of the world, the wisdom 
of the Creator can be seen in everything around us. 

I have now very briefly outlined one way in which it seems to me 
that theistic evolutionists could believe that organisms are designed, 
and reflect God’s wisdom and glory. In that case, theistic evolutionists 
could still speak of organisms as icons in the temple of nature, to extend 
Paley’s metaphor of the cosmos as a temple. However, within theistic 
evolutionism, this would be understood as a philosophical and 
theological, rather than a scientific argument in competition with the 
theory of biological evolution. So this is an alternative vision that 
proponents of ID could also develop, if they find it desirable to have a 
fallback position that would protect belief in design, while also allowing 
for the success of evolutionary biology. 


Evolutionism as a way of thought? 


Proponents of ID do also have further reasons for believing in the 
incompatibility of Darwinian evolutionary biology and atheism. For 
example, they understand it to be a whole worldview and system of 
thought, rather than merely a scientific theory. As Johnson puts it, 
Darwinism is an ‘episteme, a way of thinking about things in general’.*° 
Johnson agrees that the new atheists Dawkins and Dennett have 
presented the philosophical implications of evolutionary biology 
correctly — it is a universal acid that dissolves everything else ‘into 
shifting sand by the acid of reductionism’? Thus evolution, when 
correctly understood, is not just a biological theory, but the starting 
point for understanding all of reality. Because of this, while a theistic 
evolutionist might have completely ‘orthodox biology’, he or she will 
still be ‘missing the point of the theory’ if he ignores the episteme. This 
type of separation between evolution as a worldview and evolution as a 
scientific theory is ‘barely possible’, but it is a continual struggle and a 
source of cognitive dissonance for the theistic evolutionist.** According 
to Johnson, combining the Darwinian way of thought and the 
naturalistic way of thought ‘has a fatal logical weakness that stems 


from the fact that it attempts to reconcile two fundamentally 
inconsistent ways of thinking. Theism asserts that God rules 
everything; naturalism asserts that nature proceeds on its own, without 
supernatural influence’.39 

Johnson is correct that many defenders of evolutionary biology also 
believe that the theory has far-reaching implications for our 
worldviews. But these arguments can be challenged, and a separation 
between Darwinian evolutionary theory and materialistic thought. 
Johnson assumes that there is no reason to accept Darwinian 
evolutionary theory without the philosophy, since the philosophy, not 
the evidence, is the main reason for believing in evolution. But for those 
who believe in evolution on the basis of the evidence, the philosophy 
does become unnecessary. For them, the dross of materialistic 
philosophy can be separated from the gold of scientific theory, as Peters 
and Hewlett put the point.*° Theistic evolutionists can reasonable ask: 
why should select a particular scientific theory (such as evolution) as 
our starting point for interpreting all other areas of life? Could we not 
rather interpret evolutionary biology’s meaning for our life based on 
what we know through other means, such as through our everyday 
experience, our philosophy, and our theology? It seems difficult to base 
any whole way of thought on just scientific discoveries. This would 
require scientism, which is itself a highly questionable philosophical 
idea that theistic evolutionists can criticize with full justification. 

If it is possible to begin from theological premises (adopted for non- 
scientific reasons), this makes it possible to formulate theistic 
evolutionism as part of a theology of nature. For example, theistic 
evolutionist Robert J. Russell argues that the indeterminism of the 
Copenhagen interpretation of quantum physics makes it possible to 
interpret an apparently random process of evolution as guided by God. 
By directing quantum events, God could have directed evolutionary 
mutations without this direction being in any way visible within the 
natural sciences. From this theological perspective, then, indeterminism 
and chance in nature does not imply God’s absence from the world.‘! In 
my view, the ID movement’s rejection of scientism should lead to also 
taking this kind of view of theistic evolution seriously, rather than 
disparaging it as no different from atheistic evolutionism. 

Related to the question of whether evolution is more compatible with 


atheism than theism, I believe the previous strategy of combining belief 
in design and evolution may be interesting. Even if the argument is not 
successful in convincing sceptics who have very different background 
beliefs, at least it may undercut some of the reasons for thinking that 
evolution logically leads to religious scepticism. 

Consider Dawkins’ argument that Darwinian evolution functions as 
a ‘consciousness-raiser’ which shows that teleology can be reduced to 
material processes, and that we should not trust our intuitions about 
design in nature. He argues that ‘a deep understanding of Darwinism 
teaches us to be wary of the easy assumption that design is the only 
alternative to chance, and teaches us to seek out graded ramps of slowly 
increasing complexity. - After Darwin, we should feel, deep in our 
bones, suspicious of the very idea of design’42 Dawkins argues that 
since Darwinism shows that reductionistic explanations for teleology 
are possible, it provides grounds for the reduction of all teleology to 
non-intentional material causes. This is one point where Johnson agrees 
with Dawkins: the success of ‘Darwinism’ would be evidence that 
materialistic explanations work. Johnson even quotes the preceding 
Dawkinsian argument favourably.** 

The question that I want to ask is quite fundamental: why should 
Darwinian evolutionary biology show that design beliefs are wrong in 
the case of biology? Let us accept that no references to design are 
required in the discipline of biology in order to explain teleological 
order. But what if Darwinian evolution itself depends on design, in that 
it depends on the wider teleology built into the universe? In this case it 
would not be accurate to say that evolution produces teleology 
completely without design. Rather, evolutionary mechanisms bring 
forth the potential that is built into the creation. Following the analogy 
of the VCR factory, just as the designedness of a factory is not 
irrelevant to explaining the products, the designedness of the universe 
is not irrelevant to the production of organisms. So Darwinian 
evolution itself cannot prove that biology does not require design, and 
so Dawkins’ argument cannot get started. To prove his premises, 
Dawkins would first have to tackle cosmological arguments, and to 
show that the laws of nature do not require a designer. Putting biology 
first is a philosophical decision. Without further arguments, one might 
just as well put cosmology, philosophy, theology or everyday 


experience first. 


Theistic evolutionism and the evidence 


ID’s emphasis on evidence 


Proponents of ID generally emphasize the importance of scientific 
evidence for defending theistic belief in creation against naturalism. 
This is also important for their critique of theistic evolutionism. They do 
recognize the possibility that God could have directed the process of 
Darwinian evolution in a way that remains invisible to the natural 
sciences. So they recognize that there is no logically necessary 
connection between evolutionary biology and atheism — it is possible to 
be a theist and accept mainstream evolutionary biology. However, 
proponents of ID believe that this greatly weakens the cultural 
credibility of theism, since in this situation theists will lack the 
necessary evidence to properly defend belief in creation.“ 

For example, Johnson argues that the Darwinian way of thought 
rules out an evidence-based belief in creation, but still leaves room for 
religion which is chosen for subjective reasons.*> Evolution does leave 
room for a faraway first cause, a deistic God. However, it doesn’t leave 
room for a God who makes a difference in the natural world and whose 
existence can be seen from his works: ‘If God stayed in that realm 
beyond the reach of scientific investigation, and allowed an apparently 
blind materialistic evolutionary process to do all the work of creation, 
then it would have to be said that God furnished us with a world of 
excuses for unbelief and idolatry’.“° According to Johnson, the biblical 
passages on natural revelation (such as Romans 1:20) show that in the 
Christian view, nature must point ‘directly and unmistakably’ toward 
the necessity of a Creator. Accepting Darwinian evolutionary theory 
would mean that natural revelation in biology can no longer be said to 
be ‘direct and unmistakable’. Biologically created things can no longer 
be said to reveal a Creator, and a crucial piece of evidence for ID has 
been lost. For Johnson, this makes Darwinian evolution theologically 
problematic.“’ 

Similarly, Dembski writes that ‘within theistic evolution, God is a 
master of stealth who constantly eludes our best efforts to detect him 


empirically. Yes, the theistic evolutionist believes that the universe is 
designed. Yet insofar as there is design in the universe, it is design we 
recognize strictly through the eyes of faith. Accordingly the physical 
world in itself provides no evidence that life is designed. For all we can 
tell, our appearance on planet Earth is an accident’.“* In this quote, 
Dembski places a great emphasis on the importance of scientific 
evidence for design instead of philosophical and religious evidence. The 
unfortunate, unintended implication of this seems to be that 
philosophical and religious reasons are not valuable at all in deciding 
whether the cosmos is purposefully created. It may be that Dembski has 
not chosen his words carefully, since surely he is aware of natural 
theology that does not depend on ID. But the quote is nevertheless 
indicative of a common emphasis in the ID literature. 

Dembski also argues that ID is theologically valuable, because it 
provides evidence against a theory which is indispensable for atheists. 
For him, claiming that evolution implies atheism is ‘logically unsound’, 
but it is not unsound to claim that ‘atheism implies evolution’. 
According to Dembski, atheists require some sort of natural explanation 
for the design-like complexity of the biological world in order to be 
intellectually fulfilled atheists. Without evolution, atheists would have 
to deal with a problematic amount of evidence for the existence of an 
intelligent designer, giving support to belief in God. Without evolution, 
atheists would also lack the possibility of justifying their Darwinian 
metaphysics in a scientific-sounding way. By accepting Darwinian 
evolutionary theory, theistic evolutionists are thus not using a potent 
weapon against Darwinism. For Dembski, evolution is a weapon which 
atheists are using to attack believers. He argues that ID breaks the 
weapon, while theistic evolutionism provides an ineffectual defence, 
because it leaves the weapon intact.“? 


Intelligent design and scientism 


The need to rethink ID’s critiques of theistic evolution is perhaps most 
evident in the tensions that exist between this critique and the ID 
movement’s broader thought. First, the insistence on the importance of 
scientific evidence is in tension with the ID proponent’s own reliance 
on non-scientific rationality. Second, the insistence on scientific 


evidence is also in tension with the movement’s goal of criticizing 
scientism and defending religious rationality. 

The first tension springs from the fact that the ID theorists recognize 
the existence of many other reasons for believing in God besides 
biological design arguments. However, if such broad reasons are 
available to the ID proponents, they should also be available to theistic 
evolutionists. ID proponents themselves do not believe that their own 
arguments prove the existence of God or the Christian doctrine on 
creation. God as “being, consciousness and bliss’ is far more than just 
an intelligent designer, and the doctrine of creation is also about the 
radical metaphysical dependence on all that exists on God as the 
‘ground of being’ or ‘being itself’, not just about God as a the orderer of 
nature. Since ID proponents nevertheless believe (on theological and 
philosophical grounds) that the designer is God, and believe in the 
doctrine of creation, this means that they must acknowledge the 
validity of non-scientific reasons for belief despite their insistence on 
the necessity of scientific evidence. 

The ID movement should even acknowledge the rationality of purely 
intuitive and philosophical belief in a designer of the cosmos. As I 
argued in Chapter 7, the ID movement sees the design argument as a 
defence of an ancient design intuition. However, if humans have found 
out the truth intuitively or even through philosophical design 
arguments before the advent of modern science, then this implies that 
true beliefs in the existence of the designer can arise without science. 
Since it would be incredible for these beliefs to be correct if they had 
been formed randomly, ID must also recognize these non-scientific 
methods and cognitive mechanisms to be reliable. It could of course be 
that this natural perception of design requires a further elaboration and 
defence to remain credible in our contemporary situation. However, it 
requires further arguments from the ID theorists to show that this 
defence has to be scientific rather than philosophical. Because of the 
great theological depth of the doctrine of creation, it seems more 
credible to think that philosophical and theological defences of this idea 
are more important than scientific ones. 

As seen in Chapter 3, the ID theorists also recognize the possibility of 
cosmic design arguments, and it is difficult to see why just a 
naturalistic theory of biological origins would make these impossible in 


principle. On the ID theorists’ understanding it is possible to see that 
the removal of the biological design argument would weaken the case 
for design, since it removes one level of design arguments. It also makes 
it difficult to argue that gaps in the abilities of known natural processes 
increase the plausibility of the biological design inference. However, it 
could be argued that more cosmic fine-tuning is required for Darwinian 
evolution than no Darwinian evolution, and thus the fine-tuning 
argument arguably becomes stronger as the gaps-based arguments 
diminish in power. Thus it seems that the wholesale rejection of 
evidence for design requires more than just a naturalistic theory of 
biological origins can provide. 

Sometimes this is recognized in the ID literature. For example, Wiker 
and Witt argue that the cosmic evidence of design is ‘Darwin-proof’, 
meaning that a theory of biological evolution cannot refute it.5° Even 
Johnson, who believes that the logic behind Darwinian evolutionary 
theory also leads to the rejection of cosmic design arguments, sees 
broad reasons for opposing naturalism: ‘reality is simply too rational 
and beautiful ever to be forced into the narrow categories that 
materialism can comprehend’.®! The rationality and beauty of reality in 
its harmonious natural laws, the possibility of science, the fine-tuning 
of the universe, the complexity of biological organisms and even the 
glimpses of something greater in the arts and religious experience all 
speak of the reality of the ‘intelligent designer’ for proponents of ID.52 

Unfortunately this kind of broad view of the issues tends to 
disappear when proponents of ID dialogue with theistic evolutionists. 
Applied consistently, this all should demonstrate to proponents of ID 
that there can be a great difference between theistic evolutionism and 
atheistic evolutionism. Theists do not necessarily have to present 
scientific reasons for belief; rather, theological and philosophical 
reasons are also important and valuable. There are many theistic 
evolutionists who have developed robust natural theologies and 
theologies of nature, which the ID movement has not interacted with in 
detail. 

The second tension is between the ID movement’s emphasis of the 
importance of scientific evidence and its goal of defending religious 
rationality and critiquing scientism. Cunningham has argued that ID’s 
project presupposes scientism just as the new atheism does.*? However, 


I find that insofar as ID comes close to scientism in its critique of 
theistic evolutionism, this is actually in tension with the movement’s 
broader ideas. The ultimate theological purpose of the ID movement is 
to refute materialistic scientism, not to affirm it. Thus Dembski 
identifies scientific evidence for ID as the “bridge between science and 
theology’, presupposing that Christian theology is a rational 
enterprise. Johnson has termed the ID movement a ‘wedge’ which can 
destroy the pretensions of scientific materialism and open up room for a 
broader conception of rationality which includes religion and 
theology.55 

Johnson’s opposition to scientism is sometimes so clear that Pennock 
actually identifies critiques his views as an example of the 
postmodernistic critique of science.56 Johnson argues that if room is 
made for a designer within science, then the possibility of rationality 
outside of science also becomes credible. But this seems odd. If there is 
rationality outside of science, then why the insistence that belief in 
creation absolutely must have scientific support? Why not criticize 
scientism also on philosophical grounds? The ID movement plainly 
accepts the ideas that (1) the case for design is broader than biology, 
and (2) it can be rational to believe something even based on non- 
scientific reasons. Applied consistently, these principles would seem to 
lend themselves also to the justification of a theistic view of evolution. 


Rejecting the temptation of scientism 


The ID theorists themselves insist that ID is not a form of scientism. 
Thus Richards explains the emphasis on scientific reasons as partly a 
strategic choice: science has immense cultural authority and far greater 
public credibility than religion or philosophy.*’ Dembski explains that 
the emphasis is because science is the ‘only universally valid form of 
knowledge in our culture’.58 And so, to be universally appealing, ID 
proponents attempt to oppose the atheistic use of science by scientific 
arguments, rather than philosophical and theological arguments. In 
challenging the scientific theory of Darwinian evolution, they want to 
say that their alternative is also scientific so as to present it as a rational 
and objective, rather than a pseudoscientific view. Their insistence on 
the necessity of science in influencing popular culture does not mean 


that they themselves accept science as the only habitat of rationality. 

It seems clear to me that proponents of ID do accept the existence of 
rationality outside of science. However, in ID’s critique of theistic 
evolutionism, this emphasis on the necessity of scientific reasons does 
not appear merely a strategic choice but takes on larger significance. 
For example, in the critiques against Lamoureux and Conway Morris, 
proponents of ID argue that the views of theistic evolutionists differ 
only superficially from naturalistic evolutionism, because the science is 
the same. It is as if other differences are meaningless. The philosophical 
and theological reasons theistic evolutionists present in defence of their 
position are dismissed as unconvincing and unimportant, and are rarely 
even interacted with. At this point, the ID proponent’s arguments give 
the impression that the movement itself values scientific reasons far 
above religious and philosophical ones just as our broader culture does. 
Here the fears of critics like Cunningham seem to be confirmed. 

There is a danger in this insistence on primarily scientific reasons in 
defence of religious belief. From a Christian perspective, the 
supposition that religious and philosophical reasons for belief have little 
value is surely a large problem in our culture to be confronted, rather 
than a reality that needs to be accepted for strategic reasons. Because of 
the implicit devaluing of philosophical and religious reasons in the 
critique of theistic evolutionism, the ID movement does seem to be 
flirting with scientism in this critique. But making science the primary 
arbiter of religious truths is theologically problematic, because (1) most 
Christian doctrines cannot be demonstrated within the narrow confines 
of what scientism counts as rational, (2) religious rationality is in actual 
practice based on much broader grounds and (3) the doctrines of God 
and creation are about much more than just design, as the ID 
movement itself acknowledges. Thus accepting scientism as the 
criterion of rationality would make typical Christian religious beliefs 
irrational. Because at least most ID proponents want to defend 
traditional religious beliefs, they should emphasize the existence of 
good philosophical and religious reasons for belief in design and 
creation, rather than insisting that theistic evolutionists and other 
religious believers must provide scientific evidence before their views 
can be substantially different from those of atheistic evolutionists. 

Dembski’s argument that ID is required to counter the atheists’ use 


of evolutionary science as an argument against religious belief is 
problematic for related reasons. Both the ID proponents and theistic 
evolutionists recognize that the ‘Darwinism’ used as a weapon for 
atheism is not just a scientific theory but also a metaphysical 
worldview. But if this is true, then the weapon also has a philosophical 
component, and is not composed just of science. It follows that 
philosophical arguments can and must be used to dismantle the 
weapon. Again, powerful philosophical arguments against materialistic 
scientism indeed exist, so it is difficult to see why the ID theorists seem 
in many comments to see ID as the only durable answer to this use of 
Darwinism. 

Theistic evolutionism does not need to be fideism, though it can also 
be fideism. The tradition of natural theology formulates a much broader 
idea of divine general revelation and evidence than ID. For example, 
whereas Johnson relates passages like Romans 1:20 primarily to the 
biological design argument, the text itself is actually quite ambiguous 
about the precise way God’s power and wisdom are manifested. 
Biological and cosmic design arguments are not mentioned. Paul’s text 
is closely following the apocryphal Book of Wisdom 13: 1-9, which has 
very general things to say: 


But all men are vain, in whom there is not the knowledge of God: 
and who by these good things that are seen, could not understand 
him that is, neither by attending to the works have acknowledged 
who was the workman: But have imagined either the fire, or the 
wind, or the swift air, or the circle of the stars, or the great water, or 
the Sun and Moon, to be the gods that rule the world. With whose 
beauty, if they, being delighted, took them to be gods: let them 
know how much the Lord of them is more beautiful than they: for 
the first author of beauty made all those things. 


Many theistic evolutionists also retain this broad sense that nature 
points to God, expressed either in the terms of a natural theology, or in 
a theology of nature. Dialogue with the tradition of natural theology 
could help proponents of ID broaden their vision of natural revelation 
to include phenomena like beauty and existence itself.5° Also, this 
dialogue could help proponents of ID to more clearly recognize that 


theistic evolutionists also typically see divine design in the order of the 
universe, but only claim that this is a philosophical and theological, 
rather than a scientific view. 

The temptation of scientism need not be fatal to the ID movement, 
because the movement’s design argument does not presume scientism 
in any of its premises. So, the ID movement could abandon its critique 
of theistic evolutionism in general and turn away from the temptation 
of scientism without abandoning any part of the design arguments that 
are at the core of the movement’s thought. The movement could also 
continue to insist that scientific evidence in support of belief in creation 
is valuable, and simultaneously acknowledge that belief in creation 
does not depend on the failure of Darwinism or the existence of 
scientific arguments in its favour. Giving up the critiques of theistic 
evolutionism analysed in this chapter also will not mean that the ID 
theorists will have to give up all of their critique of individual 
arguments for theistic evolutionism, or that the movement could not 
fall back on traditional biblical critiques of evolutionary theory, such as 
the insistence on the importance of a historical Adam and a historical 
Fall (which many theistic evolutionists, though not all, reject).°° 

Rather, rejecting the temptation of scientism would be in line with 
the ID movement’s own broader argumentation, as well as its broader 
goals. Accepting theistic evolutionism as a rational position, and 
recognizing it as an ally against atheistic interpretations of evolution 
would also be in line with ID’s ‘big tent’ strategy and its emphasis on 
the importance of an open evaluation of scientific evidence. Adopting 
the broader argument against scientism would lead to a more 
theologically and philosophically robust ID movement and would help 
answer the suspicion of many critics that religious and moral concerns 
about evolution influence the ID theorists’ evaluation of the empirical 
evidence too much. Furthermore, ID’s recognition of the rationality of 
other positions in this way could lead to a less polemical overall 
atmosphere of discussion. 


Summary 


It seems to me that while the theological rejection of theistic 
evolutionism is important for many proponents of ID, the arguments 


against theistic evolutionism are rarely developed very far in the ID 
literature. Proponents of ID are much more concerned with criticizing 
naturalistic understandings of evolution, and are puzzled why all theists 
have not joined in. 

Ultimately much of ID’s critique of theistic evolutionism is 
problematic and is in tension with the movement’s broader ideas. 
While the ID movement admits the possibility that God could have 
created life through some sort of evolutionary process, it also 
understands Darwinian evolution as a worldview that is by definition 
atheistic. Here it seems to me that they do not adequately respond to 
arguments for separating between Darwinian evolutionary biology as a 
scientific discipline and Darwinism as a worldview. ID’s critique of 
theistic evolutionism even comes close to scientism, because it assumes 
that theistic evolutionism should differ from the Darwinian worldview 
on the level of science before it can differ in any meaningful way. 
Nevertheless, there are also grounds within ID itself for believing that 
belief in design and belief in evolution can be rationally combined. 

Proponents of ID would do well to more clearly emphasize the value 
of philosophical and theological arguments in the discussion about 
theistic evolution. Furthermore, as implied by their argument from 
divine freedom, God could have used the process of Darwinian 
evolution in creating life, and it is up to empirical science to find out 
what happened. The admission of the possibility of the empirical and 
theological possibility of theistic evolutionism would help create a 
theologically more secure basis for ID and help quell the suspicion that 
ID is strongly driven by theologically motivated scepticism of 
evolution. 
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Afterword 


Towards better discussion of Intelligent 
Design 


In my analysis of the cognitive terrain of the discussion on ID, I have 
gone through a large amount of material to identify the core of the ID 
movement's argumentation and how ID relates to and differs from 
naturalism and theistic evolutionism. I have discovered that when one 
scratches the surface of the debate over science, fundamental 
philosophical and theological disagreements are revealed. This study 
has touched on issues like the relationship of rational everyday beliefs 
and scientific inquiry, the definition of science, the qualities of good 
explanations, the problems of good and evil, the fundamental nature of 
reality, what are theologically credible understandings of divine action 
and so on. Such issues are significant motivations not only for 
proponents of ID but also for many of ID’s critics. I do not mean to 
argue that such philosophical and theological reasons are not valuable, 
quite the opposite. I have argued that these philosophical and 
theological differences should be openly acknowledged and discussed. 

My primary aim with this study has been to build understanding 
across different positions, but in the course of the study, I have also 
discovered tensions and problems in many arguments. Many of these 
problems are not beyond remedy, however. Accordingly, I want to close 
the study by summarizing some ideas that I believe will benefit 
proponents and critics of ID. I will mention only some general ideas; 
the previous chapters also contain much discussion about how to best 
formulate, defend and criticize design arguments. 


Ideas for proponents of ID 


The design argument should be integrated into a 
broader worldview 


Intelligent Design has sought to present a minimalistic argument for 
design while avoiding getting deeply into the complex philosophical 
and theological work of integrating this argument to a broader 
worldview. I am not opposed to books and articles focusing just on 
forms of the design argument. In academic discussion, it is often 
valuable to focus on developing just one argument and to analyse its 
evidential force as closely as possible. But at some point we do also 
need to ask how the design argument relates to other ideas in order to 
evaluate the overall plausibility of design. Thinkers of the ID movement 
have their own ideas about this, and some have written about the 
matter. But largely readers of ID literature are still left to connect the 
philosophical and theological dots themselves. 

It seems to me that properly defending even the design argument 
would require attending to debate over worldviews. Proponents of ID 
themselves acknowledge that philosophical and theological differences 
have a large impact on how credible design argument seem to be, and 
my analysis of the design argument’s logic support this understanding. 
However, while many proponents of ID do present ID as part of such a 
broader worldview, the reader usually gains only glimpses of it, since 
ID proponents develop the design argument in isolation from theology 
and philosophy in an effort to be scientifically neutral. Nevertheless, in 
my judgment combining ID into a more robust theology of nature 
would help strengthen the argument. 

Resources from the discussion over natural theology and the 
discussion over the relationship of theology and the natural sciences 
could also help make ID’s design arguments more robust. Dialogue 
with these traditions would lead to acknowledging that design 
arguments are just one among several theistic arguments and reasons 
for belief. This in turn might help proponents of ID realize that theistic 
evolutionists also do not need to be fideists, but they can believe that 
the Creator does reveal himself in some indirect way in nature. 


Be careful not to undervalue philosophical and 
theological reasons 


Proponents of ID have argued that the design argument should be 
regarded as a scientific argument. One of ID’s core arguments for this 
inclusive definition of science is simply that science should be a search 
for truth, and so any good argument beginning from empirical premises 
should be considered scientific. 

Whether ID could be a science depends on our definition of science. 
The definition of science is a complex philosophical matter, and it has 
proven difficult to find strict demarcation criteria for excluding ID’s 
claim. I myself would gladly use a broad definition of science, which 
would also qualify philosophy, theology and the humanities as sciences. 
But if such a broad definition is not adopted, then whether ID is science 
or not is really beside the point. Certainly there are many good 
empirical arguments which are nevertheless not part of the natural 
sciences but are rather more properly the domain of disciplines like 
psychology or history. Even if ID is simply a philosophical or 
theological argument, its premises and evidence should still be 
examined and found convincing. Accordingly, I suggest that proponents 
of ID should incorporate the critique of epistemic scientism into their 
programme, just as they have criticized moral and ontological 
scientism. 

The critique of scientism also has implications for ID’s critique 
against theistic evolutionism. Proponents of ID find it worrisome that 
theistic evolutionists do not necessarily differ from atheistic 
evolutionists on the level of scientific theory. Sometimes these critiques 
make it seem as if only scientific differences would matter. Here ID’s 
rhetorical strategy grants scientism too much ground, however, and this 
plays against the movement’s broad cultural goals. When considered 
more broadly, ID’s argumentation assumes that theological and 
philosophical differences and reasons are also important, and I have 
suggested that proponents of ID should consistently apply this also to 
their dialogue with theistic evolutionists. Once scientism is rejected, the 
separation theistic evolutionists make between evolution as a scientific 
theory and atheistic evolutionism as a worldview will hopefully 
become more credible also to proponents of ID. 

If proponents of ID can accept the in principle possibility of theistic 
evolutionism, and the idea that the rationality of religious belief does 
not depend on the success of the biological design argument, then it 


will be easier for ID to avoid the charge that it is just a God of the gaps 
argument. This would also be more in line with ID’s original vision of a 
‘big tent’ uniting, rather than dividing opponents of naturalism. Overall 
I would like to see proponents of ID interact more with how theistic 
evolution is developed on the scholarly level, as well as with literature 
on natural theology. 


Ideas for critics of ID 


‘There is no ‘silver bullet’ to stop ID: criticisms should 
be more modest 


I see nothing wrong in principle in using theological and philosophical 
arguments against ID. The following are commonly used examples of 
such arguments: ‘ID is not science, so it is not worthy of consideration’, 
‘ID is a God of the gaps-argument’, ‘appeals to design cannot be 
explanatory unless the designer is identified’, “a good designer would 
never create such an imperfect world’ and so on. 

However, I suggest the strength of these kinds of principles is often 
overstated and they need to be reformulated. In each case it is possible 
to formulate a different theological and philosophical position that 
would allow for something like ID’s design arguments to be quite 
rational. For example, it is indeed possible to argue that the natural 
sciences should be methodologically naturalistic. But unless we assume 
that only things that can be studied by the natural sciences exist (which 
would be scientism), then it is possible for some argument to be 
rational, even if it is outside the natural sciences. This means that 
merely classifying ID as a non-scientific argument is not enough to 
refute it. Rather, we must criticize ID’s logic and understanding of the 
evidence. It is not that no good critiques of ID do not exist. Throughout 
this study, I have attempted to show what lines of argument I believe 
are best for critics. But there are also many bad critiques of ID, based 
on criteria that prejudge the issue too heavily against ID, and that are 
too vulnerable to objections. 

Theologically, it may be argued that ID does not capture the whole 
breadth of the doctrine of creation, but on the other hand it is not 
meant to. Claims that ID is heretical overstate the case against ID, and 


are too unaccepting of the diversity within the Christian tradition. It 
seems possible to conceive a world in which questions like the origin of 
life are indeed the proper limit of natural explanations. The idea that 
science could have limits is not strange to theistic evolutionists: for 
example, the explanation of cosmic fine-tuning and the rationality of 
the cosmos are often believed to be properly beyond the capacity of the 
natural sciences to explain. It is theologically possible that God could 
have created the world in a way that does not respect the traditional 
division of tasks between theology and the natural sciences. Claims 
about the limits of the natural sciences should be based on our 
experience of what kinds of question science is good at solving. 

In the theology and science community, it is broadly accepted that 
God’s creative acts are free and we need empirical research to find out 
what sort of world God did create. Applying this thinking to the 
question of ID means that theistic evolutionists should primarily also 
use the empirical evidence against ID, rather than depending too 
heavily on theological arguments. Of course, theological arguments can 
continue to be used to show why theological explanations are more at 
home in the level of metaphysics, rather than the natural sciences. 
Theological arguments can also continue to be used to show the 
compatibility of evolution and creation, and to point out tensions in 
ID’s theological argumentation. Accepting that consonance between 
theology and the natural sciences is in principle possible, and even 
accepting that evidence can be relevant for many kinds of religious 
faith, one can still attempt to argue that ID seeks for this consonance in 
a problematic way. 


Theistic evolutionists can defend the compatibility of 
design and evolution 


The mainstream of the scientific community agrees that evolution has 
happened, though there continues to be much significant disagreement 
of the particulars. For laypersons, the testimony of experts is indeed 
usually a good reason to believe in scientific theories. But in the case of 
evolution, this is made more difficult by the fact that evolution is often 
presented as an idea that conflicts with theological and intuitive belief 
in the createdness and designedness of life. We can be reticent to accept 


the testimony of experts when that testimony goes against things that 
seem obvious to our experience and to our own community. In such 
cases, we can be inclined to think that the experts are not really experts 
at all. 

Being clearer about the difference between scientific theories and 
their philosophical interpretations may help offset such suspicions. 
While many, particularly in the new atheist movement, argue that 
science and evolutionary biology naturally tend to support atheism, 
theistic evolutionists have presented good arguments for believing that 
the science can be separated from such metaphysical conclusions. 
Rather, it can be argued that the overall wider teleology of nature still 
makes good sense in the theistic perspective. Realizing that this kind of 
broad belief in creation is possible also as an evolutionist may help 
make scientists’ testimony about science more easily acceptable. 

Making the case against ID in a more humble manner, as I 
mentioned previously, would also increase the credibility of testimony 
about evolution to laypersons. Critics of ID are suspicious that 
proponents of ID are distorting the science because of their theological 
and philosophical motivations. Making the theological and 
philosophical case against ID in such strong terms can similarly cause 
those who are on the fence to mistrust the evolutionists, and to lend 
credibility to ID’s argument that belief in evolution is not primarily 
motivated by science. Sometimes critiques of ID are much too 
simplistic, relying on ideas like the lack of difference between micro- 
and macroevolution, or on too simplistic ideas about what science is. 
This can in the end also create a lack of trust in readers who get more 
familiar with the academic discussion that is actually going on about 
these topics. 

I have certainly also met quite a few polemical writings while 
reading theology and philosophy of religion. However, I have also met 
many people who can have profound respect for the arguments and 
people on the other side of some hotly debated issue, like the existence 
of God or the fundamental natural of reality. Neither theists nor 
atheists have to assume that the other side is completely irrational in 
their argumentation; rather, a level of mutual respect is possible even 
despite our disagreements. I believe the discussion over ID would also 
benefit from more emphasis on attempting to find areas of agreement 


and acknowledging the good points made by the other side. 

I began this study be referring to the widespread intuition that the 
order of nature somehow testifies of the existence, power and wisdom 
of a Creator. The useful arrangements, rational ordering and beauty of 
nature can be understood as a ‘problem of natural good’ for naturalistic 
atheism. If there is no Creator, then why is there so much good in the 
world? The ID movement provides its own defence of the design 
argument, but this broad idea of the problem of good has historically 
far deeper roots, and can also be embraced by theistic evolutionists. 
Here there is room for further theological work to incorporate the idea 
of design in nature and ‘the problem of natural good’ into a proper 
theology of nature, taking into account the theological and 
philosophical problems identified in this study. This type of a theology 
of nature would argue that the order of nature has properties that help 
make talk of a Creator intelligible, just as the question “Why is there 
something rather than nothing?’ is often conceived to do. 
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